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INTRODUCTION 



The objects of Natural History collected by the last Overland 
Expedition to the Polar Sea, under the command of Captain Sir 
John Franklin, to which I was attached as Surgeon and Naturalist, 
being too numerous for a detailed account of them to be comprised 
within the ordinary limits of an Appendix to the narrative of the 
proceedings of the journey, I was desirous of making them known 
to the world in a separate work. As it was necessary, however, in 
order to render such a publication useful, that many of the subjects, 
particularly in the Ornithological and Botanical parts, should be illus- 
trated by figures, the expense would have been an insurmountable 
difficulty, had not His Majesty's Government, actuated by a most 
laudable desire of encouraging science, lent a liberal aid to the under- 
taking. On an application, which had the approval of the Secretary of 
State for Colonial Affairs, the Treasury granted one thousand pounds, 
to be applied solely towards defraying the expense of the engravings. 
A moiety of that sum has been allotted to the illustration of the 
Quadrupeds and Birds, and the remainder to the Fishes, Insects, and 
Plants ; and care has been taken, by employing only the first artists, 
to render the plates worthy of the high patronage the work has 
received; while their number will demonstrate the rigid economy 
with which the funds for their execution have been distributed*. 

• There are twenty-eight plates in this part ; and fifty admirable coloured ones, of birds, 
have also been executed. The botanical plates will likewise be numerous, and many of them 
are already finished. 
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Having neither leisure nor ability to do justice to the different 
departments of such a work, without assistance, I have gladly availed 
myself of the aid of several kind friends and able naturalists, — the 
First Part, relating to the Quadrupeds, being the only one for which 
I am solely accountable. William Swainson, Esq., the able illustrator 
of the Ornithology of the Brasik, undertook to arrange and make 
drawings of the Birds, elucidate the Synonyms, furnish Remarks on 
the natural groups, and, in fact, to charge himself with the principal 
part of the Ornithology. The Reverend Mr. Kirby agreed to arrange 
and describe the Insects ; and Dr. Hooker, Professor of Botany at 
Glasgow, relieved me entirely from the charge of describing the 
Plants. The number of specimens of these requiring that Dr. 
Hooker's part should extend to about two volumes of letter-press, 
it has been judged better to publish the Zoology and Botany in 
separate works, — the latter edited solely by Dr. Hooker, and as 
similar to the former in paper and type as possible*. The following 
introductory remarks are, therefore, drawn up principally with a view 
to the Zoological specimens. 

First, with regard to the geographical limits of the country, whose 
ferine inhabitants are to be described. 

The Expedition landed at New York, proceeded up the Hudson to 
Albany ; from thence westward by the ridge-road to Niagara ; then, 
after a short visit to the stupendous falls on that river, it crossed Lake 
Ontario to York, the capital of Upper Canada ; and, passing by Lake 
Simcoe and the river Nattawasaga, it arrived at Penetanguishene, 
on the north-east arm of Lake Huron, in the beginning of April. Up 
to this place, owing to the early period of the year, and the mode of 
travelling, which was, for the greater part of our route, in carriages at 
a rapid rate, our collections were small, consisting, in Zoology, only 
of a few insects and serpents, and in Botany, principally of lichens 

* Dr. Hooker is far advanced with his work, which will come out in parts ; and Mr. 
Drumraond has already, under his inspection, published two volumes of dried American 
mosses, containing two hundred and eighty-six species, collected by the Expedition. 
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and mosses. With these slight exceptions, the specimens brought to 
England were entirely collected to the north of the Great Canada 
Lakes, beyond the settled parts of Upper Canada, and, in fact, in a 
widely extended territory, wherein the scattered trading posts of the 
Hudson's Bay Company furnish the only vestiges of civilisation. The 
following work may, therefore, be termed a Fauna; or, more properly, 
Contributions to a Fauna of the British American Fur Countries ; or 
it may be considered, in a general view, as comprising what is known 
of the Zoology of that part of America, which lies to the north of the 
49th parallel of latitude, and which, to the east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, at least, is exclusively British. I have, however, included in it 
descriptions of a few specimens obtained a degree or two to the south, 
ward of that latitude on Lake Huron and on the River Columbia, in 
both of which quarters there are several fur-posts of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. After having travelled through the Fur Countries 
lying to the eastward of the Rocky Mountains, for seven summers, 
and passed five winters at widely distant posts, it will scarcely be 
thought that I arrogate too much in saying, that almost all the 
quadrupeds that are objects of chase or interest to the natives, and a 
very great proportion of the birds, either came within the scope of my 
pwn observation, or were mentioned in the many conversations I had 
with the white residents and native hunters, on the natural pro- 
ductions of the country. But, although my opportunities of ascer- 
taining the number of species actually inhabiting the northern parts of 
America were so great, I must confess, that a journey like ours, in 
which natural history was only a subordinate object, and at many 
periods of which the shortest delay beyond that absolutely necessary 
for refreshment and repose, was inadmissible, did not afford much 
opportunity for studying the manners and habits of the animals with 
the attention I could have wished to have devoted to that subject. 
The present work, therefore, though fuller than any preceding one, 
is to be considered only in the light of a sketch, in which many omis- 
sions remain to be supplied and inaccuracies to be corrected by future 
observers. To render the list as complete as possible, I have included 

b 2 
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tbose animals mentioned by preceding writers, which did not come 
under the notice of the Expedition ; always carefully acknowledging 
the source of my quotations. 

Sir John Franklin's narratives of his two journeys contain full 
information respecting the districts through which the Expedition 
travelled ; but, to save reference, and to enable the reader of this work 
the more readily to discover the particular habitats, and to trace the 
geographical distribution of the species described in it, I have thought 
it proper to give a summary account of our route, followed by some 
compendious topographical notices. 

The First of the two Northern Land Expeditions disembarked in 
the month of August, 1819, at York Factory, in Hudson's Bay, which 
is 90° of longitude east of the meridian of Greenwich. From 
thence, travelling between the 57th and 53d parallels of latitude, by 
Hayes' River, Lake Winipeg, and the Saskatchewan, it proceeded 
to Cumberland-house, situated beyond the 102d meridian, where it 
arrived towards the end of October. Early in January, 1B20, the 
Commanding Officer, accompanied by Mr. (now Captain) Back, set out* 
to travel on snow-shoes up the Saskatchewan, nearly west-south-west 
to Carlton-house, in the 106th degree of longitude; and from thence, 
on a northerly and somewhat westerly course, by Green Lake, the 
Beaver River, Isle i\ la Crosse, and Buffalo lakes, across the Methy 
portage, and down the Elk River, to Fort Chepewyan, on the Atha- 
pescow or Athabascow Lake, or Lake of the Hills, as it is named by Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. The other two officers of the Expedition 
(Lieutenant Hood and myself) stayed, during the remainder of the 
winter, at Cumberland-house ; and after I had paid a visit in May to 
the plains of Carlton, and collected all the specimens of plants and 
animals I could procure at that season, set out in the month of June, 
to travel in canoe to Fort Chepewyan by the route of Beaver Lake, 
Missinippi or English River, Black -bear Island Lake, Isle a la Crosse, 
Buffalo Lake and Elk River. Having rejoined our companions, the 
whole party left Fort Chepewyan on the 18th of July, 1820 J and, 
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descending the Slave River, crossed Great Slave Lake, and ascended 
the Yellow-knife River, to the banks of Winter Lake, situated in 
latitude 64$°, and in the 113th degree of longitude, which it reached 
on the 19th day of August. A winter of nine months' duration was 
spent at this place in a log building, which was named Fort Enter- 
prise; and in the beginning of June, 1821, while the snow was still 
lying on the ground, and the ice covering the river, the Expedition 
resumed its march. After the baggage and canoes had been dragged 
over ice and snow for one hundred and twenty miles to the north 
end of Point Lake, we embarked on the Coppermine River on the 1st 
of July, and on the 21st of the same month reached the Arctic Sea, 
when, turning to the eastward, we performed a coasting voyage 
of six hundred and twenty-six statute miles, to Point Tumagain, 
which is, owing to the deep indentations of the coast, only six 
degrees and a half of longitude to the eastward of the mouth of the 
Coppermine River. The rapid approach of winter now rendered it 
necessary to abandon the further pursuit of the enterprise ; and on 
the 2 2d of August we retraced our course as far as Hood's River, 
which we ascended for a short way, and then set out to travel overland 
to Point Lake, on our way back to Fort Enterprise. Winter, clothed 
with all the terrors of an arctic climate, overtook the party early in 
September: it suffered dreadfully from famine, no supplies were 
obtained at Fort Enterprise, the majority of the party perished, 
and the survivors were on the verge of the grave, when the 
Indians brought supplies of provision, and conducted them to Fort 
Providence, the nearest of the Hudson Bay Company's posts. The 
want of the means of carriage, even at the most flattering periods of 
this disastrous journey, prevented us from attempting to preserve any 
bulky objects of natural history ; but all the plants gathered previous 
to our reaching the mouth of the Coppermine River were saved, 
having been given in charge to five of the party who were sent back 
from thence. Those collected on the sea-coast, after having been 
carried for many days through the snow, were at length, on our 
strength being completely exhausted, reluctantly abandoned. The 
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winter of 1821-22 was passed at Fort Resolution, on the south side of 
Great Slave Lake ; and the summer of 1822 was consumed in returning 
by the route we had before travelled to York Factory, where we 
embarked for England in the month of September. The most 
interesting of the quadrupeds and birds collected on this Expe- 
dition were described by Joseph Sabine, Esq., in the Appendix to 
Sir John Franklin's narrative, and I published a list of the plants in 
the same work. 

The Second or Last Northern Land Expedition commenced, as far 
as regards the objects of natural history described in this work, at Pene- 
tanguishene, on St. George's day, the 23d of April, 1825, and having 
performed a coasting voyage along the northern sides of Lakes Huron 
and Superior, arrived at Fort William, a post of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, situated in Thunder Bay of the last-mentioned lake. From 
thence it ascended the Kamenistiguia to Dog Lake, and crossing a 
height of land of no great elevation at the source of the Dog River, 
and only between twenty and thirty miles from the shores of Lake 
Superior, it descended by a series of rocky rivers, interrupted by 
numerous cascades and portages, to Rainy Lake, the Lake of the 
Woods, and Lake Winipeg. On entering the Saskatchewan River, 
which falls into the last-mentioned lake, on its east side, the Second 
Expedition came upon the route of the first one already described, 
which it kept till its arrival at Fort Resolution, on Great Slave Lake. 
At Cumberland-house, Mr. Drummond, the Assistant Naturalist, was 
detached up the Saskatchewan to examine the plains of Carlton, and 
the eastern declivity of the Rocky Mountains, near the sources of 
the Peace River. His labours will be more particularly mentioned 
hereafter : at present 1 proceed to trace the progress of the Expedition, 
which, on its arrival at Fort Resolution, instead of directing its course 
across Great Slave Lake, as on the first journey, turned to the west- 
ward, along the south shore of the lake, and entered the Mackenzie, 
by far the largest of ail the American rivers which fall into the Polar 
Sea, and which originating in the same elevated part of the Rocky 
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Mountain chain with the Columbia, the Missouri, and the Saskatche- 
wan, or Nelson Rivers, flows under the names of Elk, Slave, or 
Mackenzie River, on a north-north-west general course, through 
fifteen degrees of latitude, until it discharges itself into the sea by a 
mouth extending from the 133d to the 137th degree of longitude. 
When the Expedition reached the 65th degree of latitude in its 
descent of the Mackenzie, it turned to the eastward for seventy miles 
up a river to Great Bear Lake, where a winter residence was erected, 
on which the appellation of Fort Franklin was bestowed. Excursions 
were made down the Mackenzie and along Bear Lake while the 
navigation continued open, but the whole party were assembled at 
their winter-quarters on the 5th of September. The extent of country 
examined this first season may be judged of by the length of the route 
of the Expedition, from its leaving Penetanguishene in the month of 
April till its assembling at Great Bear Lake in September, which, 
including Mr. Drummonds journey to the Rocky Mountains, Sir 
John Franklin's voyage down the Mackenzie to the sea, and a voyage 
round Great Bear Lake by myself, exceeded six thousand miles. 
Towards the end of the month of June 1826, the Expedition left its 
winter-quarters, and proceeded down the Mackenzie to the sea ; 
and the Commanding Officer, turning to the westward, sailed 
along the coast until he attained the 70£° of latitude, and nearly 
the 150th degree of longitude, when the lateness of the season 
prohibiting a further advance, he retraced his way to Great Bear 
Lake. In the mean time, a detachment under my charge had sailed 
from the mouth of the Mackenzie eastward, round Cape Bathurst, in 
latitude 71° 36' north, to the mouth of the Coppermine River, whence 
it travelled on foot to the north-east end of Great Bear Lake, and 
from thence, in a canoe, to Fort Franklin. The extent of sea-coast 
examined by the two branches of the Expedition exceeded twelve 
hundred miles, and the whole distance travelled by them from the 
time of their departure from Fort Franklin till their return to it again, 
was upwards of four thousand miles. A collection of plants formed 
by Captain Back, who accompanied Sir John Franklin, is peculiarly 
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interesting, as having been made principally on a coast skirting the 
northern termination of the Rocky Mountains. The Expedition 
returned to England the following summer; one division of it by 
way of Canada and New York, and the other by Hudson's Bay. I 
passed the early part of the winter at Great Slave Lake, where I 
obtained specimens of all the fur-bearing animals of that quarter, and 
afterwards travelled on the snow to Carlton-housc on the Saskatche- 
wan, where, with the assistance of Mr. Drummond, who joined me 
there, specimens of the greatest part of the birds frequenting that 
district were procured in the spring. I met Sir John Franklin at 
Cumberland-house in June, 1827, and accompanied him to Canada by 
the same route by which we came out, except that we went by the 
east side of Lake Winipeg, thus completing the circuit of that lake, 
and that instead of crossing Lake Ontario, on our way to New York, 
we gained the Uttawas from Lake Huron, by the route of the French 
River, and descended it to Montreal, whence we travelled to New 
York by way of Lake Champlaiu. 

Having thus given in detail the routes of the other branches of the 
Expedition, it remains that I should mention the one pursued by 
Mr. Drummond, the Assistant Naturalist, to whose unrivalled skill in 
collecting, and indefatigable zeal, we arc indebted for most of the 
insects, the greater part of the specimens of plants, and a considerable 
number of the quadrupeds and birds. This gentleman remained at 
Cumberland-house in the year 1825, after the rest of the party had 
gone to the north, collecting plants during the month of July, and 
then ascended the Saskatchewan for sue hundred and sixty miles, to 
Edmonton-house, performing much of the journey on foot, and 
amassing objects of natural history by the way. Leaving Edmonton- 
house on the 22d of September, he crossed a swampy and thickly 
wooded country to Red Deer River, one of the branches of the Elk or 
Athapescow River, and along whose banks he travelled until he reached 
the Rocky Mountains, the ground being then covered with snow. 
Having explored the portage-road across the mountains to the 
Columbia River, for fifty miles, he hired an Indian hunter, with whom 
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he returned to the head of the Elk River, on which he passed the 
winter making collections, under privations which would have 
effectually quenched the zeal of a less hardy naturalist. In the 
month of April, 1826, he revisited the Columbia portage-road, and 
remained in that neighbourhood until the 10th of August, when he 
made a journey to the head waters of the Peace River, during which 
he suffered severely from famine. Nothing daunted, however, he 
hastened back as soon as he obtained a supply of provisions, to the 
Columbia portage, with the view of crossing to that river, and 
botanizing for a season on its banks. He had reached the west end 
of the portage, when he was overtaken by letters from Sir John 
Franklin, acquainting him that it was necessary to be at York Factory 
in 1827. This rendered it necessary for him speedily to commence 
his return, which he did with great regret, for the view of 
the Columbia, whose banks are rich in natural productions, had 
stimulated his desire to explore them, and he remarks, — " The snow 
covered the ground too deeply to permit me to add much to my 
collections in this hasty trip over the mountains ; but it was impossible 
to avoid noticing the great superiority of the climate on the western 
side of that lofty range. From the instant the descent towards the 
Pacific commences, there is a visible improvement in the growth of 
timber, and the variety of forest trees greatly increases. The few 
mosses that I gleaned in the excursion were so fine, that I could not 
but deeply regret that I was unable to pass a season or two in that 
interesting region." He now bade adieu to the mountains and 
returned to Edmonton-house, where he stayed .some time, and then 
joined me at Carlton-house, as has been already mentioned. His 
collections on the mountains and plains of the Saskatchewan amounted 
to about "fifteen hundred species of plants, one hundred and fifty 
birds, fifty quadrupeds, and a considerable number of insects." He 
remained for six weeks at Carlton-house after I left that place, and 
then descended to Cumberland-house, where he met Captain Back, 
whom he accompanied to York Factory ; but he had previously the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. David Douglas, who, after collecting specimens 
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of plants for the Horticultural Society, for three years, on the banks of 
the Columbia and in North California, crossed the Rocky Mountains 
at the head of the Elk River, by the same portage-road that Mr. 
Drummond had previously travelled, and having spent a short time in 
visiting the Red River of Lake Winipeg, returned to England with 
that gentleman by way of Hudson's Bay. Thus, a zone of at least 
two degrees of latitude in width, and reaching entirely across the con* 
tinent, from the mouth of the Columbia to that of the Nelson River 
of Hudson's Bay, has been explored by two of the ablest and most 
zealous collectors that England has ever sent forth ; while a zone of 
similar width, extending at right angles with the other from Canada to 
the Polar Sea, has been more cursorily examined by the Expeditions. 

Through the liberality of the Horticultural Society, and the in- 
fluence of their learned Secretary, Joseph Sabine, Esq., ever readily 
exerted for the advancement of science, I have been permitted to 
examine and describe the specimens of quadrupeds collected by Mr. 
Douglas, and this gentleman, with a readiness to communicate the 
information he has acquired, that does him great credit, has kindly 
furnished me with some valuable notices of the habits of the animals 
which have been incorporated in this work. I have also had an 
opportunity of inspecting the specimens of quadrupeds obtained on 
the American coast of Behring s Straits, by Captain Bccchey, on his 
late voyage in the Blossom ; and the notes respecting them, made on 
the spot by Mr. Collie, Surgeon of that ship, by whom principally they 
were collected, have been submitted to my perusal. Previous to our 
setting out on the Second Expedition, Sir John Franklin addressed 
letters to many of the resident chief factors and traders of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, requesting their co-operation with our endeavours 
to procure specimens of Natural History, and their ready acquiescence 
with his desire was productive of much advantage to us. Not only 
were great facilities for the advancement of our pursuits afforded to us 
by Mr. John Haldane, Mr. James Leith, Mr. Alexander Stewart, Mr. 
John Prudens, Mr. Robert M'Vicar, and other gentlemen, whose posts 
lay on our line of route ; but a collection of birds and quadrupeds, 
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of much interest, made at Fort Nelson on the River of the Mountains, 
a branch of the Mackenzie, was forwarded to us by Mr. Macpherson, 
together with some valuable specimens obtained in the same quarter 
by Mr. Smith, chief factor of that district. Mr. lsbister also had the 
kindness to prepare for us a copious collection of birds at Cumberland- 
house. These were not, however, the only channels through which the 
specimens described in the following pages were obtained. I have had 
ample opportunities for studying the specimens brought home by Sir 
Edward Parry, on his several expeditions; and much information was 
likewise derived from frequent visits to the museum of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and from repeated examinations of the specimens im- 
ported by that Company from their posts on James's Bay, on the 
Columbia, and in New Caledonia, and presented by them to the 
Zoological Society and British Museum. 

After this brief exposition of the various sources from whence the 
specimens were derived, I proceed to give a concise general view of the 
nature of the different tracts of the ■ country ', whose ferine inhabitants 
form the subject of the following pages. The most remarkable phy- 
sical feature of the northern parts of America, is the great Mountain 
Ridge, which is continued under the appellation of the Rocky Moun- 
tains*, in a north -north-west direction from New Mexico, to the 70th 
degree of latitude, where it terminates within view of the Arctic Sea, 
to the westward of the mouth of the Mackenzie River. The course of 
this chain is tolerably straight, and its altitude, though various in 
different places, is everywhere far superior to that of any other moun- 
tains existing in the same parallel of the American continent. Like 
the Andes, of which they seem to be a prolongation, the Rocky Moun- 
tains lie much nearer to the Pacific coast than to the eastern shore of 
America, and they give rise to several very large rivers. Over an 
elevated portion of the chain, extending from the 40th to the 55th 
degree of latitude, are spread the upper branches and sources of the 
Columbia, which falls into the Pacific in the 46th parallel. If the 
principal arms of this river had not a very circuitous course, the nar- 

i 

♦ Pennant names them the "Shining Mountains." 
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rowness of the stripe of country which intervenes between the summit 
of the ridge and the coast would have caused it to be little better than 
a mountain torrent. As it is, its arms spread far and wide, and it 
carries a great body of water to the sea. The head waters of the 
Missouri interlock with those of the southern branches of the 
Columbia ; but that river, precipitating itself down the eastern decli- 
vity of the mountains, takes a devious course to the south-east, 
receiving in its way several great tributaries, and joining the Missis- 
sippi, which rises at the west end of Lake Superior, in a comparatively 
low, but hilly country. Their united streams traverse the whole of 
Louisiana, and fall into the Gulf of Mexico, after a course of four 
thousand and five hundred miles, reckoned from the head of the 
Missouri. The Saskatchewan is the third great river which issues 
from the same elevated part of the mountains, its feeding streams 
spreading from the 47th to the 54th parallel of latitude, and the more 
southern ones being interposed betwixt the head waters of the two 
preceding rivers. The upper streams of the Saskatchewan, after 
descending from the mountains, form two principal arms, which flow 
through comparatively naked, sandy plains, under the names of the 
North and South Branches, and then unite a short way below Carlton- 
house. From thence the river, continuing its course through a well- 
wooded country, passes by Cumberland-house, where it receives a 
considerable tributary that originates on the immediate banks of the 
Missinippi, a parallel river, and afterwards, flowing through Lake 
Winipeg, changes its name to Nelson River, and falls into Hudson's 
Bay, near Cape Tatnam. The whole course of the Saskatchewan or 
Nelson River, from the mountains to the sea, may be estimated, 
windings inclusive, at one thousand six hundred miles. Lake 
Winipeg, besides other large streams, receives the River Winipeg, 
which rises on a ridge of land bordering closely on Lake Superior, and 
also the Red River, whose eastern branch has its sources on the same 
heights with the Mississippi, and whose western branch originates close 
to the banks of the Missouri, some distance above where that river 
begins to turn to the southward. By means of short portages, then, 
one may pass from the respective branches of the Nelson, by the 
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Columbia, to the Pacific ; by the Missouri or Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico ; by the St. Lawrence to the Atlantic, and also by the Elk or 
Mackenzie River, whose upper streams approach the north branches of 
the Saskatchewan to the Arctic Sea. The fourth great river which 
takes its rise from the same quarter of the Rocky Mountain range is 
the one just mentioned, — the Mackenzie, which is the third of the 
North American rivers in respect of size, being inferior only to the 
Missouri and St. Lawrence. The two principal arms of the Mackenzie 
are the Elk and Peace rivers. One of the main streams of the former, 
the Red Deer River, issues from the vicinity of the northern sources of 
the Columbia and Saskatchewan, whilst other feeders interlock with 
the head waters of the Beaver, Missinippi, or Churchill river. Having 
passed through the Athapescow Lake, the Elk River is joined by the 
Peace River, which, originating somewhat further north in the moun- 
tains within three hundred yards of the source of the Tacootchtesse or 
Frazer's River, affords a canoe route to all parts of New Caledonia. 
It is a singular fact, that the Peace River actually rises on the west 
side of the Rocky Mountain ridge, and is a large stream navigable for 
boats at the place where it makes its way through a narrow gorge 
bounded by lofty mountains, which are covered with eternal snows. 
Nearer the source of the river, and between it and the Tacootchtesse, 
the mountains are less lofty and more distant, and the country has 
there much of the character of elevated table-land. After its union 
with the Peace River the Elk River assumes the name of Slave River, 
which, on passing through Great Slave Lake, becomes the Mackenzie. 
At a considerable distance below the last-mentioned lake, and where 
the Mackenzie makes its first near approach to the Rocky Mountains, 
it is joined by a large stream, which rising a little to the northward of 
the Peace River, flows along the eastern base of the mountains. It 
obtained the name of the River of the Mountains from Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie ; but its magnitude has since gained it the appellation of 
the South branch of the Mackenzie from the traders. The Mackenzie 
receives several other large streams on its way to the sea, and among 
others Great Bear Lake River, whose head-waters rise on the banks of 
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the Coppermine River and Peel's River, which issues from the Rocky 
Mountains, in latitude 67°. Immediately after the junction of Peel's 
River the Mackenzie separates into numerous branches, which flow to 
the sea through a great delta, composed of alluvial mud. Here from 
the richness of the soil, and from the river bursting its icy chains, 
comparatively very early in the season, and irrigating the low delta 
with the warmer waters brought from countries ten or twelve degrees 
further to the southward, trees flourish, and a more luxuriant vege- 
tation exists than in any place in the same parallel on the American 
continent. In latitude 68° there are many groves of handsome white 
spruce firs, and in latitude 69°, on the shores of the sea, lofty and dense 
willow-thickets cover the flat islands ; while currants and gooseberries 
grow on the drier hummocks, accompanied by some showy epilobiums 
and perennial lupins. The moose-deer, American hare, and beaver, 
accompany this display of vegetation to its limits. The whole course 
of the Mackenzie from the source of the Elk River to the sea, is about 
two thousand miles in length. 

These are the principal rivers of the fur countries, but there are 
three others of shorter course, upon which some part of the collections 
of specimens were obtained, viz. Hayes River, which rises near Lake 
Winipeg, and holding an almost parallel course to Nelson's River, falls 
into the same part of Hudson's Bay. York Factory, which will be 
often mentioned in the following pages, stands on the low alluvial 
point that separates the mouths of these two rivers. The next river 
which I have to mention is the Missinippi, or, as it is occasionally 
named, the English River, which falls into Hudson's Bay at Churchill. 
Its upper stream, named the Beaver River, rises in a small ridge of 
hills, which separates the north branch of the Saskatchewan from a 
bend of the Elk River. The Coppermine is the last river which 
requires a particular notice. It has its origin not far from the cast 
end of Great Slave Lake, and, taking a northerly course, flows through 
the Barren -grounds to the Arctic Sea. It is a stream of no great 
magnitude in comparison with some of the branches of the Mackenzie : 
there are few alluvial deposits on its banks, and there is not, conse* 
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quently, that richness of vegetation, which on the Mackenzie attracts 
certain quadrupeds to very high latitudes. 

The Rocky Mountains have been crossed in four several places. 
First, by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in the year 1793, at the head of the 
Peace River, between latitudes 55° and 56°. His route was followed, 
in 1806, by a party of the North-west Company, sent to make a settle- 
ment in New Caledonia, and is still occasionally used by the Hudson's 
Bay Company. Lewis and Clark, in the year 1805, crossed the 
Mountains in latitude 47°, at the head of the Missouri, in their way to 
the mouth of the Columbia River. For several years subsequent to 
that period, the North-west Company were in the habit of crossing in 
latitude 52 i°, at the head of the North branch of the Saskatchewan, 
between which and one of the feeding streams of the Columbia there 
is a short portage ; but of late years, owing to the hostility of the 
Indians, that route has been deserted, and the Hudson's Bay Company, 
who now have the whole of the Fur Trade of that country, use a 
portage of considerable length between the northern branch of the 
Columbia and the Red Deer River, one of the branches of the Elk or 
Mackenzie River. Some attempts have very recently been made 
to effect a passage in the 62nd parallel of latitude; but although 
several ridges of the mountains were crossed, it does not appear that 
any stream flowing towards the Pacific was reached. 

The whole of the country lying to the eastward of the Rocky 
Mountains, and north of the Missouri and Great Lakes, is settled, 
or more or less frequently visited by the Hudson Bay Company's 
traders, and is well known to them, with the exception of the vicinity 
of the Polar Sea, and a corner bounded to the westward by the Cop. 
permine River, Great Slave, Athapescow, Wollaston, and Deer Lakes, 
to the southward by the Churchill or Missinippi River, and to the 
northward and eastward by the sea. This north-eastern corner of the 
American continent is often mentioned in the following pages by the 
appellation of the Barren-grounds, which it has obtained from the 
traders on account of its being destitute of wood, except on the banks 
of some of the larger rivers that traverse it. The prevailing rocks in 
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the district are primitive, and in one or two places only do they rise so 
as to deserve the name of a mountain-ridge, their general form being 
that of an assemblage of low hills with rounded summits, and more or 
less precipitous sides separated by narrow valleys. The soil of the latter 
is sometimes an imperfect peat earth, and in that case it nourishes a 
few stunted willows, glandular dwarf-birches, black spruce-trees, or 
larches ; but more generally the soil consists of the debris of the rocks, 
which is a dry coarse quartzose sand, unfit to support any thing but 
lichens. All the larger valleys have a lake of very transparent water, 
often of great depth in their centre, and occasionally these lakes are 
perfectly land-locked, though they all contain fish. More generally one 
lake discharges its waters into another, through a narrow gorge, by a 
rapid and turbulent stream, and most of the rivers which flow through 
the Barren-grounds are little more than a chain of narrow lakes con- 
nected in this manner. The small caribou or rein-deer, and the musk- 
ox, are the principal and characteristic inhabitants of these lands, and 
the description by Linnaeus, of the Lapland deserts frequented by the 
rein-deer, applies with perfect accuracy to this corner of America. 
" Nullum vegetabile in tota Lapponia tanta in copia reperitur ac haec 
Lichcnis species, (Cenomyce rangifertTia) et quidem primario in sylvis, 
ubi campi steriles arenosi vel glareosi, paucis Finis consiti ; ibi enim 
non modo videbis campos per spatium unius horse, sed saepe duorum 
triumve milliarium *, nivis instar albos, solo fere hocce lichene ob- 
ductos." " Hi Lichene obsiti campi, quos terram damnatam diceret 
peregrinus, hi sunt Lapponum agri, hacc prata eorum fertilissima, adeo 
ut felicem se pnedicet possessor provincial talis sterilissima?, atque 
lichene obsitai." Being destitute of fur-bearing animals, no settle- 
ments have been formed within the Barren-grounds by the traders, 
and a few wretched families of Chepewyans, termed, from their mode 
of subsistence, " Caribou eaters," are the only human beings who 
reside constantly upon them. Were any one to penetrate into their 
lands, they might address him with propriety in the words used by the 

• The Swedish mLlc is English miles. 
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Lapland woman to Linnaeus, when he reached her hut, exhausted by 
hunger and the fatigue of travelling through interminable marshes. 
u O thou poor man, what hard destiny can have brought thee hither, 
to a place never visited by any one before ! This is the first time I 
ever beheld a stranger. Thou miserable creature ! how didst thou 
come, and whither wilt thou go* ?" Parties of Indians occasionally 
cross these wilds in going from the Athapescow to Fort Churchill, but 
they almost always experience great privations, and very often lose 
some of their number by famine. Hearne, in his first and second 
journeys, traversed them in two directions ; Sir John Franklin, in his 
first journey, travelled within their western limits ; and Sir Edward 
Parry, in his second voyage, obtained specimens of the animals of 
Melville peninsula, which forms the North-east corner of the Barren- 
grounds. The Chepewyans, Copper Indians, Dog-ribs, Hare-Indians, 
and Esquimaux visit thein annually for a short period of the summer 
season, in quest of caribou. 

The following quadrupeds are known to inhabit the Barren-grounds : 

Ursus arctos ? Americanus. 

„ maritimus. 
Gulo luscus. 

Mustela (Putorius) erminea. 

„ „ vison. 

Lutra Canadensis. 

Canis lupus, et varictates ejus varia;. 
„ (Vulpes) lagopus. 
„ „ „ var. fuligino&a. 
Fiber zibethicus. 
Arvicola xanthognathu*. 
„ Pennsylvanicus. 
,, borealis. 

„ (Georychus) trimucronatus. 
,, „ Hudsonius. 

„ Gnsnlandicus. 
Arctomys (Sperroophilus) Parryi. 

* Lachetit Lapponica, p. 145. 



More or less carnivorous 
or piscivorous. They 
•> prey much on the ani- 
mals in the following 
section. 



> herbivorous. 
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Lepua glacialis. Principal food the dwarf-biich. 

CervQs tarandus, var. arctica. \ Graminivorous, or more commonly 
Ovibos moschatuB. j lichen ivorous. 

A belt of low primitive rocks extends from the Barren -grounds to 
the northern shores of Lake Superior. It is about two hundred miles 
wide, and as it becomes more southerly, it recedes from the Rocky 
Mountains, and differs from the Barren-grounds, principally in being 
clothed with wood. It is bounded to the eastward by a narrow stripe 
of limestone, and beyond that there is a flat, swampy, partly alluvial 
district, which forms the western shores of Hudson's Bay. As far as 
regards the distribution of animals, the whole tract, from the western 
border of the low primitive rocks to the coast of Hudson's Bay, may 
be considered as one district, with the exception that the sea-bear 
seldom goes further inland than the swampy land which skirts the 
coast. The whole may be named the Eastern district, and the follow, 
ing animals inhabit it :— 

Vespertiliones, species duo vol tres ignota!. 
Sorcx palustris. 

,, Forsteri. 
Scalorts, species ignota. 
Ursus Americanus. 

maritimus. {^^^' > 0 f, t r ' J, 1 ^,^ 1 ,'c'^^ 1 ) e,m " 
Meles? 
Gulo luscus. 

Mustela (Putorius) vulgaris. 
„ ertninea. 
„ „ vison. 

„ martcs. 
„ Canadensis. 
Mephitis Americana, var. Hudson ica. 
Lutra Canadensis. 
Canis lupus, varietates varise. 
„ (Vulpes) lagopus. 
„ „ fulvus. 
„ „ „ var. decussata. 

„ „ argentata. 

Felis Canadenaia. 
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Castor fiber, American us et ejus varietatea. 
Fiber zibethicus et ejus varietates. 
Arvicola xanthognathus. 

„ Penusylvanicus. 

„ (Georychas) HudwniiM. 
Mus leucopus. 
Meriones Labrodorras. 
Arctomys cmpetra. 
Sciurus (Tamias) Lysteri. 

„ Hudsonius. 
Pteromys Sabrinus. 
Lepus Americanus. 
Cerrus alecs. 

„ tarandus, var. sylvestris. 

The district just mentioned is bounded to the westward by a very 
flat limestone deposit, and the line of junction of the two formations 
is marked by a remarkable chain of rivers and lakes, among which are 
the Lake of the Woods, Lake Winipeg, Beaver Lake, and the middle 
portion of the Churchill or Missinippi River, all to the southward of 
the Methy portage ; and the Elk River, Athapescow Lake, Slave River, 
Great Slave Lake, and Martin Lake, to the northward of it. The 
whole of this district is well wooded ; it yields the fur-bearing animals 
most abundantly ; and a variety of the bison, termed from the circum- 
stance the wood bison, comes within its western border, in the more 
northern quarter. This animal has even extended its range to a par- 
ticular corner, named Slave Point, on the north side of Great Slave 
Lake, which is also composed of limestone. The following animals 
may be found in the limestone tract : — 

Vespertilio pruinosus. 
Sorex palustri*. 

„ Forsten. 
Condylura longicaudata. (Southern r«"i°«*y> 
Ursus Americanus. 
Goto luscus. 

Mustek (Putorius) vulgaris. 



n n 
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Mustek martes. 

Canadensis. 
Mephitis Americana, Hudsonica. 
Lutra Canadensis. 

Canis lupus occidentalis, var. grisea. 

nuMa. 

n >• Stictc 
„ (Vulpes) fulvus. 



„ argentata. 

Felis Canadensis. 

Castor fiber, Americanus ct varietates ejus nigra, varie, et alb«e. 
Tiber zibethicus, colore iuterdum varians. 
Arvvcola xtiulhognathus. 

Pennsylvanicus. 
Mus leucopus. 
Meriones Labradorius. 
Arctomys empetrn. 

„ (Spermophilus) Hoodii <fa> the wuih-rauni umtuor um ikwki.) 
Sciurus (Tamios) Lystcri iu« Ui« muUkto p«n of th*<u>trt«-> 
(| „ quadrivittatus l0 >Mdi#p«i»af ihtdntrtcu 

„ Hudaonius. 

, , niger i«wth«» of ikt duuici.) 
Hystrix pilosus. 
Lepus Americanus. 
Cervus alces. 

,, tarandus, sylvestris («oa y in a few qwuo 

Bos Americanus. 

Between this limestone district and the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, there is an extensive tract of what is termed Prairie land. 
It is in general level, the slight inequalities of surface being imper- 
ceptible when viewed from a distance, and the traveller in crossing it 
must direct his course by the compass or the heavenly bodies, in the 
same way as if he were journeying over the deserts of Arabia. The 
soil is mostly dry and sandy, but tolerably fertde, and it supports a 
pretty thick sward of grass, which furnishes food to immense herds of 
the bison. Plains of a similar character, but still more extensive, have 
been described by the American writers as existing on the Arkansaw 
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and Missouri Rivers. They gradually become narrower to the north- 
ward, and in the southern part of the fur countries they occupy about 
fifteen degrees of longitude, extending from Maneetobaw or Maneeto- 
woopoo, and Winepegoos Lakes to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
They are partially intersected by some low ridges of hills, and also by 
several streams, the banks of which are wooded, and towards the 
outskirts of the plain there are many detached clumps of wood and 
picturesque pieces of water, disposed in so pleasing a manner as to 
give the country the appearance of a highly cultivated English park. 
In the central parts of the plains, however, there is so little wood that 
the hunters are under the necessity of taking fuel with them on their 
journeys, or in dry weather of making their fires of the dung of the 
bison. To the northward of the Saskatchewan, the country is more 
broken, and intersected by woody hills ; and on the banks of the Peace 
River, the plains are of comparatively small extent, and are detached 
from each other by woody tracts ; they terminate altogether in the 
angle between the River of the Mountains and Great Slave Lake. 
The abundance of pasture renders these plains the favourite resort of 
various ruminating animals. They are frequented throughout their 
whole extent by buffalo and wapiti. The prong-horned antilope is 
common on the Assinaboyn or Red River, and south branch of the 
Saskatchewan, and extends its range in the summer to the north 
branch of the latter river. The black-tailed deer, the long-tailed deer, 
and the grisly bear, are also inhabitants of the plains, but do not 
wander further to the eastward. 

The following list will shew the peculiarity of the group of ferine 
animals which frequent the district : — 

Uraus ferox. 
Canis latmns. 

„ (Vulpes) cinereo-argentatos. 
Arctomys (Spermophiius ?) Ludovicianus. 

„ „ Richardsonii. 

„ „ Franklinii. 
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Geomyi? talpoidea. 
Diplostorna. ? 
Lepus Virginianus. 
Equus caballus. 
Cenrus alces. 

„ strongyloceros. 

■ ■ 

» macrons. 

„ lencurus. 
Antilope furcifer. 
Bos Americanus. 

The fur-bearing animals also exist in the belts of wood which skirt 
the rivers that flow through the plains ; and the wolverene wanders 
over them as it does through every part of the northern extremity of 
America. The mephitis Americana Hudsonica breeds freely there ; 
and the raccoon is found on the banks of the Red River, which is its 
most northern limit. 

The following animals are found on the Rocky Mountains : — 

Vespertilio subulatus. 
Sorex palustris. 
Ursus Americanus. 

,, ferox. 
Gulo luscus. 

Mustela (Putorius) erminca. 

„ „ vison. 

„ martes. 

„ Canadensis. 
Mephitis ? 
Lutra Canadensis. 
Canis lupus et ejus vahetates. 

„ (Vulpes) fulvus et ejus varietates. 
Felis Canadensis. 
Castor fiber, Americanus. 
Fiber zibethicus. 
Arvicola riparius. 

„ xa«thognathus. 

n Noroboracen sis . 

„ (Georychus) helvolus. 
Neotoma Drummondii. 
Mus Icucopus. 
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Arctomys enopetra. 
„ ? pruinosus. 

„ (Spermophilus) Parryi, var. erythrogluleia. 

„ „ „ phieognatha. 

ft „ guttatus P 

„ „ lateralis. 

Sciurus (Tamias) quadrivittatus. 

„ Hudsonius. 
Pteroroys Sabrinus, var. alpina. 
Hystrix pilosus. 
Lepus Americanus. 

„ glacialis. 
Lepus (Lagomys) princcps. 
Ccrvus alces. 

( Alinrtr kind of ir»rlbuu b fcaid.to fm)uent the Taoym- 

„ tarand US ? < bat I h»« wm no >p*ctnMcu tVba of Uw •oinuiJ 
(.or of It* bam.) 

„ macrotis. 
Capra Americana (on ummcImm tM(«.» 

OviS rnOtltana (cm the Mm iUe ol ll» rtl(t ) 

Bos Americanus iim«tieab»iwM<ai]r ) 

The country lying between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
is in general more hilly than that to the eastward ; but there are some 
wide plains on the upper arms of the Columbia which have much of 
the character of the plains of the Missouri and Saskatchewan, and are 
inhabited by the same kind of animals. In particular the ursus ferox, 
canis latrans, canis cinereo-argentatus, the braro (perhaps meles Labra- 
doria), cervus macrotis var. 0. Columbiana, cervus leucurus, and 
aplodontia leporina, are enumerated by Lewis and Clark. Mr. 
Douglas also observed the condylura macroura, and several species of 
Felis and of Geomys and Diplostoma in that quarter. The sea-coast 
at the mouth of the Columbia is frequented by a species of fox very 
like the European one, or the red-fox of the Atlantic states of America. 
The Arctomys brachyurus and the Arctomys Douglasii also inhabit 
the banks of the Columbia ; and the Arctomys Beecheyi, a species 
nearly allied to the latter, is found in the adjoining parts of California. 
The bison are supposed to have found their way across the mountains 
only very recently, and they are still comparatively few in numbers, 
and confined to certain spots. 
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The following brief description of New Caledonia, another district 
on the west of the Rocky Mountains, is extracted from Mr. Harmon's 
journal : — 

" New Caledonia was first settled by the North- West Fur Com- 
pany in 1 806, and may extend from north to south about five hundred 
miles, and from east to west, three hundred and fifty or four hundred. 
The post at Stuart's Lake is nearly in the centre of it, and lies in 
54i° north latitude, and 125° west longitude. In this large extent of 
country, there are not more than five thousand Indians, including 
men, women, and children. It is mountainous, but between its 
elevated parts there arc pretty extensive valleys, along which pass 
innumerable small rivers and brooks. It contains a great number of 
lakes, one of which, Stuart's Lake, is about four hundred miles in 
circumference ; and another, Nateotain Lake, is nearly twice as large. 
I am of opinion that about one-sixth part of New Caledonia is covered 
with water. There are but two large rivers. One of these, Frazer's 
River, is sixty or seventy rods wide, rises in the Rocky Mountains 
within a short distance of the source of the Peace River, and is the 
river which Sir Alexander Mackenzie followed for a considerable 
distance when he went to the Pacific Ocean in 1793, and which he 
took to be the Columbia. The other large river of New Caledonia is 
Simpson's River, which takes its origin in Webster's or Bear Lake, 
and, after passing through several considerable lakes, falls into 
Observatory Inlet. The mountains of New Caledonia are not to be 
compared, in point of elevation, with those that skirt the Peace River 
between Finlay's Branch and the Rocky Mountain portage, though 
there arc some which are pretty lofty, and on the summits of one in 
particular, which is visible from Stuart's Lake, the snow lies during the 
whole year. 

M The weather is not severely cold, except for a few days in the 
winter, when the mercury is sometimes as low as 32° below zero of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. The remainder of the season is much 
milder than it is on the other side of the mountains in the same 
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latitude. The summer is never very warm in the day-time ; and the 
nights are generally cool. In every month in the year, there are 
frosts. Snow generally falls about the 15th of November, and is 
all dissolved by the 1 5th of May. About M'Leod's Lake the snow 
is sometimes five feet deep, and I imagine that this is the reason 
that none of the large animals, except a few solitary ones, are to be 
met with. 

" There are a few moose ; and the natives occasionally kill a black 
bear. Caribou are also found at some seasons. Smaller animals like- 
wise occur, though they are not numerous. They consist of beavers, 
otters, lynxes, fishers, martins, minks, wolverines, foxes of different - 
kinds, badgers, polecats, hares, and a few wolves. The fowls are, swans, 
bustards (anas Canadensis), geese, cranes, ducks of several kinds, par- 
tridges, &c. All the lakes and rivers are well furnished with excellent 
fish. They are, sturgeon, white-fish, trout, sucker, and many of a 
smaller kind. Salmon also visit the streams in very considerable num- 
bers in autumn. The natives of New Caledonia we denominate 
Carriers ; but they call themselves Ta-cullies, which signifies people 
who go upon water." 

Captain Cook, in his third voyage, saw raccoons, foxes, martins, and 
squirrels, alive, on the coast of New Caledonia, and obtained skins of 
the following animals : — 

Black-bear, brown-bear, glutton, grey wolf, arctic or stone fox, black 
fox, foxes of a yellow colour with a black tip to the tail, foxes of a deep 
reddish yellow intermixed with black, raccoon, land-otter, sea-otter, 
ermine, martins of three kinds : the common one, the pine-martin, and 
a larger one with coarser hair (mustela Canadensis lynx, spotted 
marmot, hares, and skin of an animal named wanshee by the natives. 
In addition to this list, Meares mentions moose-deer skins, and the 
skin of a very small species of deer, as among the articles of trade in 
possession of the natives at Nootka Sound. 

To the north of New Caledonia there is a large projecting corner, 
which belongs to Russia, and has been traversed by the servants of the 

e 
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Fur Company of that nation ; but of which no account has been given 
to the world, except of the coast, respecting which some information 
may be obtained from the narratives of Captain Cook, Kotzebue, and 
other voyagers. The few Indians of Mackenzie River, who have 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, report that, on their western side, there 
is a tract of barren grounds frequented by caribou and musk oxen ; and 
the furs procured by the Russian Company indicate that woody regions, 
similar to those to the eastward of the mountains, also exist there. 

the following list of skins contained in the principal 
of the Russian Fur Company, on the island of Kodiak, most 
of them collected on the peninsula of Alaska, Cook's River, and other 
parts of thecontinent. 

Brown and red bears, black bears, foxes black and silver-gray, (the 
stone fox, cants lagopus, is not found to the southward of Oonalaska), 
glutton, sea, river, and marsh otters, lynx, beaver, zizel marmot, com- 
mon marmot, hairy hedge-hog (erinaceus ecaudatus), rein-deer, American 
wool- bearing animal. 

The quadrupeds which inhabit the shores of the Polar Sea, are the 
same that are comprised in the list of the animals of the Barren 
Grounds. On the remote North Georgian Islands, in latitude 75°, there 
are nine different species of mammiferous animals, of which five are 
carnivorous, and four herbivorous. The following is Captain Sabine's 
list of them : — 

Ursus maritimas. 
Gulo luscus. 
Mustek erminea. 
Canis lupus. 
Canis lagopus. 



Lepus glacialis. 
Bos moschatus 
Cervus Tarandus 



. Time two «nhnt)< only lummtt Ytiitow. 

BOS moschatus I They »rr1»« oil MeUUle blind txnrurli lH» 

\ raUUlr of May. and qvH k or. tbcdr rrtura 
I to 0» South In tlx »d of iHflmtU r. 



I have not enumerated the seals, moose, or whales, in any of the 
lists ; nor have I attempted to give a description of any of them in the 
text, because my opportunities of examining them were too limited to 
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enable me to record any new facta ; neither had I the means of cor- 
rectly ascertaining the species. 

I have, in the text, described the different species of animals, from 
nature, as correctly as I could ; and I have chosen rather to subject 
myself to the charge of proxility than to become obscure by aiming at 
too great conciseness, because, in the course of my researches, I have 
felt the difficulty of ascertaining the species, from the brief characters 
assigned to them by the old writers. I have for the same reason in 
many instances repeated some of the generic characters in the account 
of a species, particularly in cases where any doubt respecting the genus 
or sub-division of the genus existed. In the account of the manners 
of the animals, I have borrowed freely from preceding writers ; and 
from none more frequently or more copiously than from Captain Lyons, 
whose " Private Journal" contains a great fund of information respect- 
ing the northern animals. I wish it to be understood, however, that 
in all cases, unless where a doubt is actually expressed, or where I state 
that I have had no opportunity of personal observation, the remarks I 
have quoted are sanctioned by the information I collected on the spot* 
The nomenclature of colours, made use of in the description, is a 
modification of Werner's, contained in Mr. Syme's useful little work*. 

Before closing this introductory chapter, I have to discharge the 
agreeable duty of expressing my obligations to many gentlemen who 
have fostered the progress of the work. To the Right Honourable 
Lord Viscount Goderich my gratitude is especially due. To his 
attachment to the sciences I am indebted for that patronage and aid, 
which his high situation in his Majesty's Government enabled him to 
bestow, and without which this work could not have appeared. To 
the Right Honourable Thomas Frankland Lewis, also, I am under great 
obligations for the interest he has shewn in the advancement of the 
work, and for his kindness in forwarding my views. My gratitude is 
not less owing to the present Treasury Board, for the readiness with 
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PART I. 

MAMMALIA. 



[1.] 1. Vespertilio Pruinosus. (Say.) Hoary Bat. 

fiKXtrs. Vcipcrtilio. Lixn. Sul-pcnut Vmpmilio, Oiorrior. 

V. Prulaonu. Say. Lang'$ Erpetl., roL i. p. 167. American edition, (rul. i. p. 331, Engl. Ml.) 

Hamlax. Fauna *4wcr. p. 21. 
Hr&ry IUu Oodhan. A'al. //U(. toL i. p. 68, and fig. t. No. 3. 

This species of Bat was first noticed by Mr. Nuttall, at Council Bluffs, ou the 
Missouri ; and Mr. Say, in Long's Expedition, describes an individual captured 
in the same neighbourhood. Dr. Godman states, that it has been taken near 
Philadelphia. The specimen I have described below was caught at Cumberland- 
house on the Saskatchewan, in latitude 51°, and presented to me by Mr. Isbister, 
resident clerk at that post. This individual is larger than Mr. Say's, but there 
seems to be no other difference. Godman's figure does not represent the tail 
forming a small obtuse point to the interfemoral membrane, such as it exists in 
my specimen. After a minute examination, I could find no traces of more than 
two incisors in the upper jaw. Mr. Say found the same number ; but it is pos- 
sible, that some cutting-teeth may have dropped out in both specimens. The 
number of teeth would bring this species of Bat into the genus Nj/cticeius of 
Rafinesque ; but the whole habit of the animal shews that it is properly classed 
in Geoffroy's genus Veiperdlio, a subdivision of the great Linnaean genus. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Dental formula, incisors jj, canines grinders J~ = JW. 
The tuperior incitort are conical and sharp pointed, separated from each other by a wide 
naked space, and closely adjoining to the canine tooth on their respective sides. They are 
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slightly dilated exteriorly ot their bases, but can scarcely be termed tuberculated. In height, 
they equal the molar teeth. The inferior incisors are arranged in contact with each other in a 
convex line, and are very short. They have obtuse, slightly two-lobed crowns, which expand 
laterally beyond their roots. The upper canine teeth are conical, obscurely three-sided and 
sharp pointed. They stand twice as high as the molar teeth. The inferior canine teeth are 
of the same size with the superior ones, and have each a minute and rather obtuse lobe at 
the base on the inner side. The molar teeth have high, sharp, pyramidal poiuts. 

The nostrils arc two lines apart, turned a little outwards, and have a raised obtuse, naked 
margin. There is a depression between the nostrils superiorly, but no furrow on the 
margin of the lip, which is hoary within and without. The eye* are surrounded by fur, 
but situated clear of the ear and its tragus. The ears are shorter than the head, nearly 
circular, entirely covered with fur behind, except a small lobe, which projects anteriorly, 
and is overlapped by the tragus. On the inside there arc some detached patches of hair. 
The margins are entire, and the folds around the auditory opening have a resemblance to 
those of the human ear. The tragus is scalene-triangular, fixed by one of its angles, and 
is well characterised by Mr. Say as very obtuse at the tip, and arquated. It is thinly 
hairy exteriorly. The margin of the mouth and the chin are black and hairy; and the 
crown of the head and throat are yellowish- brown. The occiput, and the rest of the superior 
parts, are covered with a long ami very fine fur, which is blackish-brown at the base, then 
shining yellowish-brown, followed by very dark uraber-brown, and, lastly, tipped with white, 
producing a hoary and almost silvery colour on the back. The fur of the under parts is also 
hoary, but has less lustre. The interfemoral membrane is triangular, and at its apex there is a 
very slight smooth projection of the tail. It i> hairy above ; its fur, towards the middle, being 
coloured like that of the bsxk ; but, near its margins, and particularly towards the apex, a 
reddUh-brown tint prevails. The winy-membrane presents some small hairy patches above 
the elbow-joint, and at the roots of the metacarpal-bones. Underneath, it has a close coat of 
yellowish-brown fur on each side of the humerus ; also a hairy patch beneath the brachial- 
bone, and others beneath the metacarpal-bones at their origin. The first finger has one 
joint ; the second, three ; and the others, two each. The thumb has one phalanx, which 
is much longer than its metacorpal-bone, and is armed with a short but strong, curved, block 
claw. The hind-feet are covered with hoary fur above, and have short, curved claws, which 
are excavated underneath. 

Divrxtiox*. 

lacW. Lian. Idc1«. Loim. 

4 0 Space betwiat the upper canine teeth . 0 3| 
3 0 „ lower canine teeth . 0 9f 

13 0 „ ears ..07 

I 1 Length of lhamb and claw 0 0 

0 2 Diameter of the ear, (erery way,) about . 0 C 



Length of the head and body 

tall . 
Spread of the wings 
Length of head 

Space betwixt the noatrili nearly 
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[2.] 2. Vespebtilio Subulatus. (Say.) Say's Bat. 

VopertUio Subulato... Sat. Long'' ^l* 4 - « P- «*• (™ 'i- P- *»» E««- ««•) 
Subukte Bat. Uodmas. Xoi. Hi*, vul. i. p. 71- 

* « » » • 

OK«CHIPT10X. 

Dental formula, incisors V. canines grinders « = 38. 
The upper incisors are short, and are arranged in two distant pairs, each pair being 
close to the canine tooth of the same side. Each tooth has a small interior pointed 
lobe. The lower incisors are very short, and have two obtuse lobes. The amine teeth are 
a little longer than the grinders, nearly straight, subulate, and sharp pointed*. The two 
anterior grinders on each side, both above and below, are small, short, conical, and sharp 
pointed. The one adjoining to them, also simply conical, is higher than the three pos- 
terior grinders of each side, which, in the lower jaw, have a double row of acute points ; 
and. in the upper jaw, a triple row ; the inner row of the latter being much lower than the 
outer ones. 

The head is short, broad, and flat: the nose blunt, with a small, flat, naked muzzle. The 
nostrils, situated at the two anterior corners of the muzzle, are small, roundish, naked, and 
scarcely one line apart. The tip of the lower jaw is rounded, and naked. Eyes concealed 
by the fur, and situated near the ears, but not covered by them. Ears about the length of the 
head, or a little longer, thin, membranous, ovate, obtuse ; slightly undulated, but not notched 
posteriorly, and curving forwards at the base ; slightly ventricose anteriorly, without folds. 
The ear is hairy at the base behind, and there are a very few scattered hairs on its inner 
surface. The tragus is thin, broadly subulate below, tapering to a point upwards, and ending 
in a small obtuse tip ; it is attached by one corner at the base, is about two-thirds of the 
height of the ear, and is not curved or falciform. 

The back has a khining yellowish-brown colour ; the belly a ycllowish-gray. The fur, soft 
and fine, is longest on the back (three lines), and both above and below is blackish at the roots. 
With the exception of the small naked space behind the nostrils, the head is covered with fur, 
but a little shorter than that on the back ; towards the mouth it assumes a blackbh colour; 
it is rather coarser on the lips, and there are a few longer hairs or whiskers, but they are not 
stiff nor very conspicuous. 

The interfemoral membrane is broad, and tapers to a point along the tail, which it envelopes. 
It is thinly clothed at the base with fur similar to that on the back in colour, but shorter. It 
is also fringed with a few scattered hairs on its posterior, free margin, which is not undulated. 

• The bifid point of one of lb* cuim. teeth in Mr. Say', tpecimen Menu to bare been to Mddcnul rfnunuunce. 

B 2 
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The (ail projects about a line beyond the membrane. The toes of the hind-feet are rather 
long, and have while, slender claws, not greatly curved, with a few long hairs projecting over 
them. The wimj-metnbrunr is naked, and the joints of the lingers correspond with those 
of the vespertilio pruinosua, and the rest of the genus, as restricted by Geoffrey. The 
thumb is about two lines and a half long, including its slender claw, which rather exceeds ha!f 
a line. 

DiMEtratoxt. 

Inekra. Lima. lochw. Lan. 

Length of body and bead ... I 10 Height of the Ingot .... 0 4| 

„ Oil ... 1 0 Spread of wingf from tip of the middle 

„ bead 0 9 Anger of ih* right win* to the tip of 

Heiphtofear . ... 0 8 the carmponding finger of the left 

Breadth of ditto near the middle . . 0 4 wing . ... 10 0 

It i* broader at the bate. 

This Bat is the most common species near the eastern b;ise of the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the upper branches of the Saskatchewan and Peace Rivers. Mr. Say's 
specimen was obtained near the head of the Arkansas, within sight of the moun- 
tains ; and the description he gives of it corresponds so nearly with my specimens, 
that 1 have no hesitation in considering them to be the same. Say's Bat has a 
general resemblance to the Vapatilio pipistrcUus of the British isles; but the 
latter has one grinder of a side fewer, weaker canine teeth, a smaller ear, and a 
shorter thumb and claw. Its fur is likewise shorter, and its back and belly do not 
exhibit such distinct shades of colour. It seems to approach near to the Vespertilio 
cmarginalus of Ge< ffroy, as Mr. Say has remarked ; but I have not been able to 
obtain a specimen of the latter with which I might compare it. The Carolina 
Bat differs in the shape of the tragus, which is scmi-cordiform, but resembles this 
one nearly in the colour of the fur and in general form. 
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[3.] 1. Sorex Palustris. (Richardson.) American Marsk-Shreto. 

Gxxvti. Sores, Lixk. 

Surcx palnttrii. Rich akdsox. Zoological Journal, No. zii. April, 1638. 

(paluttru) tvuda corpus longiltidme tJtteJenti, aurieurn mbrettiti$ vtllcrs laUnUtut, ctrpore eintratxcnti-nlfre ; 
tubter tinerto. 

ir, with the tail lunger than the body, ahort hairy ear. concealed by the fur, back Mroovhat hoary-llack, b«ny 
a«h-gr»y. 



The dimensions of this animal are Dearly the same with those of the Musoraigne tie 
Daubenlon, or Water Shrew of Peonant, and are considerably greater than those of the 
S. conslr ictus, with which it seems to have some relations. 

Denial formula ; intermediary incisors 4, lateral incisors J=J grinders £ = 30. 

The two posterior lateral incisors are smaller than the two anterior ones on the same side, 
and the latter are a little longer than the posterior lobes of the intermediary incisors. All the 
lateral incisors have small lobes on their inner sides. The tips of the teeth have a shining 
chestnut-brown colour. 

Form. — The muzzle is shorter in proportion and broader than that of the Sorer parvus. 
The whole upper lip is bordered with whiskers, and the tips of the posterior ones, which are 
the longest, reach behind the ears. The extremity of the muzzle is naked and two-lobed. 
The ryes are visible. The ear is shorter than the fur ; its inferior margin is folded in ; there is 
a heart-shaped lobe covering the auditory opening, and a transverse fold above it. The ears, 
particularly the superior margins, arc clothed with thick tufts of fur, like that on the rest of 
the head. The tail appears to be rounded, or slightly four-sided from its base, to near the 
tip, where it is compressed and terminated by a small pencil of hairs. It is covered by a close 
coat of short hair. The feet are clothed with rather coarse, short, adprcsscd hairs, those on 
the sides of the toes being arranged somewhat in a parallel manner, but not very distinctly. 

The fur resembles that of the mole in softness, closeness, and lustre. On the superior 
or dorsal aspect it is black, with a slightly hoary appearance when turned to the light. On 
the ventral aspect it is ash-coloured. At the roots it is bluish-gray. The outside of the 
thighs and upper surface of the toil correspond in colour with the back, the under surface of 
the tail and inside of the thighs with the belly. The feet are paler than the bock and a little 
hoary. The nails are whitish. 



Li.n. Iloebei. UaM. 

Length from nose to origin of Uil . . 3 6 Length of now, from upper inei*or», Ksrcely 0 2 

„ of tall . . 2 7 Height of ear 0 3 

„ of bead . ... 1 S Length of liiud-foot from heel to end of the 

„ from note to eye . . 0 7 nail* . . . .0 0 
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This animal agrees with the S. cotutricttu in having two lateral incisors more 
in the upper jaw than some other species of the genus, hut the Sorcx brepicaudu* 
of Say is described by Dr. Harlan as having 6ve lateral incisors (" minute false 
molars ") on each side, and the same thing occurs in the following species. 
When compared with a specimen of the vsaler-shrcw in the British Museum, the 
colour of its fur appeared different, the points of the teeth darker, the ears smaller, 
and the tail longer than in the water-shrew. Several specimens of this animal 
were obtained, but the descriptions were drawn up from the prepared skins, and 
some uncertainty consequently exists as to the true shape of the tail. The 
S. jxtlustrii most probably lives in the summer on similar food with the water- 
shrew ; but I am at a loss to imagine how it procures a subsistence during the 
six months of the year in which the countries it inhabits are covered with snow. 
It frequents borders of lakes, and Hearne tells us that it often takes up its abode 
in beaver houses. 



[4.] 2. Sorex Forstkbi. (Richardson.) Forster's Shrew-Mouse. 

Shrew, No. 20. Fob* ter. Phil. Tram. vol. bit, p. 381. 

Sort* Fonrt*ri. RiCHABDtoy. Zeol. J<mrn. N<>. 12, April, 1838. 

Sort* CForiUrijeouJo t,trege*i hmgiludine corpora, auricula Arreiiiu ttttilU, dot* terampttino, umlrt muHmK 
Fontrr'» Shrew-mome, with a square tall as long ai the body, ikorl furry cart, beck of a dove-brown colour, 
helly pale yellowi»h-brown. 

This little animal is common throughout the whole of tlie fur countries to the 
67th degree of latitude, and its minute foot-prints are seen every where in the 
winter, when the snow is sufficiently fine to retain the impression. I have often 
traced its pathway to a stalk of grass, by which it appears to descend from the 
surface of the snow, but a search for its habitation by removing the snow was 
invariably fruitless. I was unable to procure a recent specimen, and the following 
description is drawn up from one. prepared by Mr. Drummond. It is the 
smallest quadruped the Indians are acquainted with, and they preserve skins 
of it in their conjuring bags. The power of generating' heat must be very great 
in this diminutive creature to preserve its slender limbs from freezing when 
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tbe temperature sinks 40 or 50 degrees below zero. The Sorex Forsteri ap- 
proaches the S. tetragonunu of Desraarest in dimensions, and agrees with it in 
some other points. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Dental formula, intcrm. incisors |, lateral incisors grinders £ = 32. 
The teeth are white, brightly tinged with chestnut brown on the points. The upper 
intermediary incisor* have each a posterior obtuse lobe. The lateral incisors of the upper 
jaw are crowded and somewhat tiled ; the four anterior ones of a side arc broad and obtusely 
conical, the fifth is flattish on the crown. The first grinder is smaller than either of the two 
which succeed it ; and the fourth is the smallest of nil. In the lower jaw the intermediary 
incisors have two distinct obtuse posterior lobes, and a slight undulation producing the rudi- 
ment of a lobe towards their points : the lateral incisors have a central roammillary point ; 
and the anterior grinder is a little larger than the other two. The muzzle is very slender, 
and has a naked and a deeply lobcd tip. The whiskers reach to the occiput, and arc 
composed of a few white hairs, intermixed with many black ones. The ear is as long 
as the fur of the head, and is clothed within and without, but particularly on its 
margins, and folds, with hairs of the same colour and length of those on the crown of 
the head. It is rounded, but from a small fold of its upper margin appears pointed. Its 
circumference is ample for the size of the animal. There is a semicircular lobe projecting 
from the inferior margin of the ear, and covering the auditory opening, and above it there is a 
transverse fold. The ear is not perceptible until the fur is blown aside. The fur forms a 
fine, short, close coat, which on the dorsal aspect of the animal has a grayish-brown or clove- 
brown colour, and on the ventral aspect a dull yellowish -brown. The tail is four-sided 
and tapers gradually from the root to its extremity, which is terminated by a pencil of 
hairs. It is covered with dark-brown hair above, and pale, yellowish-brown hair beneath. 
The feet are five-toed, and are clothed with short, adpresaed, pile yellowish-brown hairs. 
The nails are slender and white. 

* Dimexsiows. 

Inrhet. Lanes. Isttta*. Iin#r. 

Length of hrad und body ... 8 3 Length from upper iod»or* U> DiMtnU . 0 3 

„ ofttil . . 1 3 Height of the nr .... 0 2 

.. of bead 0 94 
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[5.] 3. Sorex Parvus. (Say ?) Sinall Shrew-Mouse. 

Sorcx pnmit. Say. I.my'i Expedition, Tol. i, p. 103 f 
Sorex, No. 89. MttscvM or tiik Zoological SociETr. 

There is a specimen of a shrew-mouse in the Museum of the Zoological Society, 
which answers nearly to the description of the Sorcx partus by Say, except that 
its tail is considerably longer. Not to add unnecessarily to the number of specific 
names, I have adopted Mr. Say's, until a comparison of authentic specimens shall 
determine whether it belongs to the same or a different species. Forster, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, mentions the Sorcx araneus as an inhabitant of 
Hudson's Bay. The large naked ears of that species would distinguish it at once 
from the S. -parvus. 

Description of the specimen in the Zoological Museum. 

Form. — Kars very short, and indicated only by a brownish tuft of hair, shorter than the rest of 
the fur. Muzzle more slender than that of S. pultutru, but not so much so as that or S. For- 
sleri. The tail is apparently cylindrical the greater j>art of its length, pointed and perhaps 
slightly compressed at the tip. The fur, from its root to near the tip, has a dark blackish-gray 
colour, but from its closeness only the tips are seen, and on the back they have a brownish- 
black colour, on the head and sides brownish -gray, and on the belly ash-gray. The feet 
b.ne n brownish tinge. The points of the teeth are dark reddish-brown. 

DlMEXSIOXS. 

UcW Lin<i. 

Length of lie»J and hair ... 2 9 

„ «*« 19 

from no»tril« to inciion . . 0 1 4 

Mr. Collie, surgeon of his Majesty's ship Blossom, caught a Shrew-mouse on 
the shores of Behring's Straits, which he describes as having a dark brownish- 
gray colour above, and a gray tint beneath. It measured, from the tip of the snout 
to the root of the tail, two inches and four lines, and its tail was one inch long. 
This specimen agrees still more nearly with Mr. Say's description than the one in 
the Zoological Museum does, and if it is allowed to be of the same species, it gives 
to the Sorex jmrtus a range of twenty-three degrees of latitude. 
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[G.] 1. ScALOPa Canadensis. (Cuvier.) Shrew-Mole.* 

Gckl-s. Scalop*. Citieji. 

Brown Mole. Pe**ast. Antic Zotl., vol i. p. 141. 

Sorcx auuaticus. Lin. Sftt. 

Mussxaigne. taupe. Cutieb. Tab. Elin. 

Scalane de Canada. Ccvier. Rigm An., voL i. p. 131. 

Shrew-Mole. Godmax. Xal. Uitt , voL i. p. «4, t. v. fig. 3. 

Mole. Lewis axd Clause. Journry, <fr., vol. Hi. p. 42. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Dental formula, incisors |, grinders = 44. 

The two u/>/w incisors have an exact resemblance, in shape and position, to the tiro middle 
incisors of man. They occupy the end of the jaw, and are twice as broad, and somewhat 
higher than the grinders which immediately follow. The four first grinders of a side are 
conical, and obscurely three-sided. The fifth is a little compressed, and has a minute pro- 
jection at its base posteriorly. The sixth is still more compressed, and has a larger posterior 
projection. These six anterior grinders (termed conical teeth or false grinders by some 
authors) are nearly equal to each other in height, and occupy the whole jaw between the 
incisors and posterior higher grinders. They stand at equal but small distances from each 
other, and from the incisors, not exceeding the quarter of the breadth of a single tooth. The 
four posterior grinders are larger, and rather exceed the incisors in height. The first of them, 
or seventh grinder, docs not differ much from the preceding one ; it is compressed, has 
an acute lobe posteriorly, and a minute one on the inside anteriorly. The two next grinders 
are composed of two exterior triangular folds of enamel, and one interior one, producing, 
besides some subordinate points, three conspicuous sharp ones, of which the interior one is 
lower than the other two. The tenth or last grinder is smaller than the two which precede it. 
In the lower jaw, there are two incisors, shaped like the upper ones, but much smaller and 
loner than the closely adjoining grinders. They are succeeded on each side by seven small 
conical but rather obtuse grinders, which are flat on the inside. These teeth are close to each, 
other, but do not touch, and they have their points gently inclined forwards. They increase 
gradually but slightly in height, in proportion as they are situated further from the incisors ; 
and the three which are farthest back have a minute projection at their bases posteriorly. 
The foremost of these conical teeth on each side, which is almost in contact with the incisors, 
closely resembles the two which follow it ; but it is by many considered as an incisor, and 
when one or both lower incisors have dropped out, it does indeed approach to its fellow, and 
then becomes more opposed to the upper incisors. They stand, like the other grinders, 

• The English triiisl name of Shrew-mole it a translation of Pennant's epithet Sorer talpaformii, or of Curler's 
Munraigtu4aupe, and t* adopted from Dr. Oodman. 

C 
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in the plane of the limbs of the jaw, or nearly at a right angle with the planes of the 
incisors. The three posterior lower grinders of each side resemble the upper ones 
reversed, but have no lobe corresponding to the interior one of the upper teeth. They 
rise more above the sockets than the upper grinders do, and they have, as Dr. Godman has 
observed, a considerable resemblance to the grinders of a Bat. In old individuals, all the teeth 
are worn down and have rounded crowns. 

The Shrew-mole has a thick cylindrical body, like that of the Common Mole, without any 
distinct neck. It* limbs are very short, being concealed by the skin of the body nearly down to 
the wrist and ankle-joints. The fore-extremities arc situated nearly under the auditory opening. 
The moveable snout is almost linear, and projects about four lines and a half beyond the 
■ incisors. It is naked towards its extremity, particularly above ; below, it is thinly clothed 
with hairs for about two- thirds of its length next the incisors. There is a conspicuous furrow, 
extending nearly its whole length, on the upper surface ; and, beneath, there is also a 
furrow, reaching half its length from the incisors. Beyond the latter, the snout is transversely 
wrinkled beneath ; and its small, flat, or truncated extremity is smooth and callous. The 
small oblong nostrils open in an inclined space, immediately above this circular callous end. 
The eye* are concealed hy the fur, and scarcely to be found in the dried specimen *. The 
auditory openings are covered by the fur, and there is no external ear. The tail is thickest 
about one-third from its root, and tapers from thence to its tip, which is acute. It is whitish, 
and is sparingly clothed with short hairs. Its vertebrae arc equally four-sided. The fore- 
arm, rather slender, and projecting only about three lines from the body, is, consequently, 
concealed by the fur. The five fingers, extremely short, and united to the roots of the nails, 
form, with the wrist, a large, nearly circular palm. The nails of all the fingers are large, 
white, and have a semi-lanceolate form, with narrow, but rather obtuse points. They are 
nearly straight, convex above, and slightly hollowed beneath. The middle one is the largest, 
the others gradually diminish on each side of it, and the exterior one is the smallest of ail. 
The palms arc turned outwards and backwards, and tbe whole fore-foot bears a close resem- 
blance to that of the Common Mole. The hind-feet are more slender than the fore ones, and 
the nails are one-half shorter, much more compressed, and sharper, and, in fact, nearly subu- 
late. They have a slight curvature laterally corresponding with the direction of the toes 
inwards, and are somewhat arched, but cannot be said to be in any manner hooked. They 
are excavated underneath. The fore and hind feet are thinly clothed above with ad pressed, 
pale hairs. The palms and soles are naked, but are bordered posteriorly with white hairs, 
which curve a little over them. 

The fur has the same velvety appearance with that which clothes the Common Mole. It 
has considerable lustre on the surface ; and, in most lights, exhibits a brownish-black tint. 
"When blown aside, it shews a greyish-black colour, from the roots to near the lips. It has 
the same colour over the whole body, but there is a slight tinge of chestnut-brown on the 
forehead and about the base of the snout, and on the throat it is shorter and paler. 

• Dr. Godman inform* u*, that the aperture In the akin ii juit Ug enough to admit an ordinary sited hunam hair. 
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Iichw. Linn. 

LcD^th of head and body ..78 
„ Uil . .1 6 

,, fore- palm ...00 
Breadth of fore.pJm ... 0 7 
Length of middle fjre-njfl ..66 



loober. Line*. 

Len gi\> from wri»t joint to tip of the middle nail 1 0 

„ heel to end of middle cl»ir 0 1 0 

Greatest breadth of the hlnd.foot .0 9 
Disuaoe from auditory opening to the end 

of the moat ... 1 7 



The animal described above inhabits the banks of the Columbia and the adjoin- 
ing coasts of the Pacific in considerable numbers, and is, doubtless, the mole 
mentioned by Lewis aud Clarke as resembling, in all respects, the mole of the 
United States. Sir Alexander Mackenzie saw many animals, which he terms 
" moles," on the banks of a small stream near the sources of the Columbia ; but as 
we are led to infer, from the way in which he speaks of them, that they were in 
numbers above ground, I am inclined to think that they were setvelUU, belonging 
to the genos aplodontia, and not Shrew-moles*. I did not obtain recent speci- 
mens of the Shrew-mole on the late expedition, and am unable to say what are 
the exact limits of its range to the northward. I do not think, however, that it 
can exist, at least on the east side of the Rocky Mountains, beyond the fiftieth 
degree of latitude, because the earth-worm on which the Scalops, like the Com- 
mon Mole, principally feeds, is unknown in the Hudson's Bay countries. On the 
milder Pacific shore, it may, perhaps, reach a somewhat higher latitude. There 
are two specimens of the Shrew-mole from the Columbia preserved in the Museum 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, and Mr. David Douglas has kindly furnished me 
with others which he obtained in the same quarter. The Columbia animal seems 
to be of larger dimensions, and has a longer tail than the Shrew-moles of the 
United States ; but I have not detected any other peculiarities by which it might 
be characterised as a distinct species. Authors, probably from their specimens 
being of different ages, have varied considerably in their descriptions of the 
dentition of the Scalops, and several of them have mentioned edentate spaces 
between the incisors and grinders. In the adult animal, from which ray descrip- 
tion was taken, no such spaces exist. In a large and apparently very old 
individual, the incisors, and all the small grinders, are so worn and rounded, as to 
appear like a row of small pearls set in the jaw. Baron Cuvicr informs us, that 
the animals of the genus Scalops unite to the teeth of the Desmans (jnyga/e) ; 
and the simply pointed muzzle of the Shrews, large hands, armed with strong 
nails, fitted for digging into the earth, and entirely similar to those of the Moles. 
It is evident, from my description of the teeth of the Columbia Shrew-mole, that 

• Mackenzie's Voyage to the Pacific, &c. p. 314. 
C 3 
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they approach closely to those of the Desmans, there being merely some not very 
important variations in the shape, particularly of the upper incisors*. 

The Shrew-mole resembles the Common European Mole in its habits, in leading 
a subterranean life, forming galleries, throwing up little mounds of earth, and in 
feeding principally on earth-worms and grubs. Dr. Godman has given a detailed 
and interesting account of their manners, particularly of one which was domesticated 
by Mr. Titian Peale. He mentions that they are most active early in the morn- 
ing, at mid-day, and in the evening, and that they are well known in the country 
to have the remarkable custom of coming daily to the surface exactly at noon. 
They may then be taken alive by thrusting a spade beneath them aud throwing 
them on the surface, but can scarcely be caught at any other period of the day. 
They burrow in a variety of soils, and in wet seasons are observed to retreat to the 
higher grounds. The captive one in possession of Mr. Peale ate considerable 
quantities of fresh meat, either cooked or raw, drank freely, and was remarkably 
lively and playful, following the hand of its feeder by the scent, — burrowing, for a 
short distance, in the loose earth, and, after making a small circle, returning for 
more food. When engaged in eating, he employed his flexible snout in a singular 
manner to thrust the food into his mouth, doubling it so as to force it directly 
backwards. 

From the great resemblance of the Shrew-mole to the common one, they might 
be readily mistaken for each other by a casual observer ; and Bartrara aud others, 
who have asserted the existence of a species of the genus talpa in America, are, 
on this account, supposed, by later writers, to have been mistaken. There are, 
however, several true moles in the Museum of the Zoological Society which were 
brought from America, and which differ from the ordinary European species in 
being of a smaller size, and in having a shorter and thicker snout Their fur is 
brownish-black. I could not learn what district of America they came from. 



• I We termed "firm grindm" tlie teeth named "inlY-rior lateral inci.on" by Cuvier, became ihev have an 
act rCTerabLaee to the other mall grindera in fottu and ,iie. 
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[7.] 1. Coxdvluba Longicaudata. (Illiger.) Long-tailed Star-nose. 

Long.tailed Mole. Pkxkaxt. HUt. Qvadr., toL ii. p. 23S. /. 00. /. 2. Antic ZooL, toL i. p. 140. 
Tslp* longicaudats. EttXLEBStV. Sj/tt*, torn. i. p. 118. 
Condylurc k longue queue. DesmaRKST. Mamm., torn. i. p. 168. 
Condyiura longioudata. Hariax. Faun-, p. 38. 
NaspaM-kaaic. CmrPEVAYS, and Saulteuh Ijcdian*. 

The Zoological Society recently obtained several specimens of a Star-nose from 
Moose Factory, Hudson's Bay, which agree so closely with Pennant's description 
of his Long-tailed Mole, that 1 have had no hesitation in referring it to that species. 
They were not accompanied by any account of their habits, or notice of the exact 
locality where they were killed ; but as the most southern fur posts depending upon 
Moose Factory are situated upon the borders of Lake Superior, it is probable that 
they came from that quarter. Pennant's specimen was received from New York. 
It is remarkable that M. Desmarest, who derives all his knowledge of this animal 
from Pennant, should make "point des crates nasales" part of its essential cha- 
racter. In the History of Quadrupeds, it is termed the '* Long-tailed Mole with 
a radiated nose; " and in Arctic Zoology, it is said to have "the nose long, the 
end radiated with short tendrils." Perhaps M. Desmarest was misled by the 
miserable figure in the History of Quadrupeds. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The Long-tailed Star-nose has a thick body, with a long head, tapering towards the end 
of the nose, which is furnished with a cartilaginous fringe, having eighteen rays in the circum- 
ference, and two shorter bifid ones attached beneath the nostrils. The body is covered with 
a soft, short, velvety coat of fur of a brownish-black colour on the surface, and a bluish-black 
hue towards the roots. The nose is of the same colour with the body. The tail, slender and 
tapering, is covered with short hair, and is about one-third shorter than the body. Its vertebra? 
are equally four-sided. The extremities are short, and bear a resemblance to those of the 
Common Mole. The palms are not so broad as those of the Mole, but have a similar form. 
They are naked ; and the back of the hand is covered with scales, with a few intermixed hairs. 
The claws are large, white, convex, linear, and obtuse. The hind extremities are longer than 
the fore ones. The legs, short and slender, are thinly covered with hair. The feet are longer 
and narrower than the hands, covered above as far as the ankle-joint with scales. The hind- 
claws are white, narrow, and sharp-pointed 

Dixxxjioxs. 

IlKhn. Linn. 

Length of head and body .... 4 9 
„ tail . , . .2 0 

., head ..... 13 
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[8.] 1. Ursus Americanus. (Pallas.) American Black-Bear. 

Blade Bear. Ptx* axt. Arct. Zoat., yoI. i. p. »7, «««f /nfrooWiaa, p. cxx. Bit. Quod^ vol ii. p. It. 

H'ilDES. I.'iu/erf Sfa/«, vol. i. p. 194. 

Oodmak. S'at. Hut, toI. L p. 194. 
Vrtus Americano*. Pallas. Spictl. Zoo/, vol. xiv. p. 6 — 26. 

IIaBLam. /'ovm, p. 81. 

SaiS. ClIEFKW YAX IxDIAXS. 

Musquaw (pL musquawuck). Cbce Ixdiajts, or, when referent* in made to the black colour of the fur, it U termed 
cuskretek muiqunw. The cinnamon-coloured variety is named oosaw-wutquaw, the fim letter of the proper 
name being altered nphoaxm routi. 

Mucquaw. Alooxquixs. .Maeoush (a young bear.) Ijdejl 

The different species of Bears resemble each other so strongly in form ; and 
colour, when described by general and frequently iudefined terms, affords so un- 
certain a mark of discrimination, that much doubt has arisen as to what are species 
and what merely varieties. These doubts can be removed only by a rigid com- 
parison of the skeletons of the different kinds, combined with careful observation 
of the habits of the animals in their native retreats, and a more attentive consider- 
ation of their geographical distribution than has hitherto been given. Buffon, 
classing the American and European Bears together, distinguishes two species of 
land Bear differing from each in colour and manners*. Naturalists of the present 
day are generally of opinion that there are two or more species of Bear in the 
northern parts of the New World, differing specifically from those of the old 
continent. The Polar Bear is perhaps the only species which is common to both 
continents, but it may with justice be considered as a sea animal, inhabiting the 
ice floating between them. 

The Black Bear of America was first described as a distinct species by Pallas, 
and with reason, although some late writers continue to confound it with the 
Black Bear of Europe +. It has a milder disposition, and lives more on vegetable 

* 11 II faut disllnguer," dit-il, " deux especee dans lea ours terrestres, l<i bnnu et let noin, (sequels n'ayant pas lea 
mime* appctit* nature!*, ne peurent pas itre considered cum roe deux espices dlttiivcte* et separees. De plus, Toura 
blane Urrtttrt n'eat qu'une rariete de l'une mi de l'antre de eta atpreta. Nona eomprenone ici sous la denomination 
d'oors brunt, ceux qui lout bruna, faurea, mux, rougeatres, et par celle d'oim noin wax qui tout noiritra aaai bien 
que tout a fait noin." — Burrow, Hut. AW., rol. vi!L p. 248. 

t Baron Cuvier, in hia elaborate work Sw let 'hirmetu Fottilst, cctstiitgoishca the nrraj nigtr Evropaut from the) 
European Brown Bear, or vrnu arttot of author*. The trmu tiiger has tha frontal bone of ita cranium flattened, 
eapecially transversely, and separated from the temporal depressions by weD marked ridges, which unite behind at an 
•cute angle to form an derated sagittal crest. I la fur ia blackish, rough, and more or leat woolly. The well irmrl, ed 
dt-pnviMona and ridges of the cranium giving kxliruiptit and origin to the strong muades of the lower jaw, shew that 
the Black Bear of Europe is more decidedly a beast of prey than the Bruwn one, in which respect Uicy differ from the 
bears of corresponding colours which Inhabit the New World. 
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substances than the latter, and there are corresponding differences in the form of 
its cranium, which is shorter, with less convex zygomatic arches, and consequently a 
smaller space for lodging the crotaphite muscle. Its forehead is not flat like that of 
the Black Bear of Europe, but arched, although not so much so as the forehead of 
the Brown Bear. Its temporal ridges, however, are well marked, and unite to form 
a sagittal crest Its nose is continued nearly on the same line with the forehead, 
and is rather arched, which produces the most striking peculiarity in the physio- 
gnomy of this species. Its ears are high, oval, rounded at the tips, and far apart. 
The palms and soles of the feet are short in comparison with those of the Brown 
Bear. The fur on the body is long, straight, shining and black, and the maesial 
line of the nose is also black or very deep brown, but there is a large pale 
yellowish-brown patch on each side of the muzzle. The naked extremity of the 
nose is a little oblique, not being so directly truncated as that of the Brown Bear. 
The hair of the feet projects beyond the claws, which are black. 

The Cinnamon Bear of the Fur Traders is considered by the Indians to be an 
accidental variety of this species, and they are borne out in this opinion by the 
quality of the fur, which is equally fine with that of the Black Bear. The Yellow 
Bear of Carolina is also referred by Cuvier to this species, as is likewise the Ourt 
Gulaire of M. Geoffrey, which has a white throat. The white markings on the 
throat of the animal, mentioned by the latter author, are perhaps analogous to 
the white collar which many of the European Brown Bears exhibit when young. 
Captain Cartwright remarks that the cubs of the Black Bear, on the Labrador 
coast, are often marked with white rings round the neck*, and Pennant notices 
the same thing of the bears of Hudson's Bay. 

The Black Bear is smaller than the other American bears which we have to 
describe, the total length of an adult seldom exceeding five feet. Its favourite 
food appears to be berries of various kinds, but when these are not to be pro- 
cured, it preys upon roots, insects, fish, eggs, and such birds or quadrupeds as it 
can surprise. It does not eat animal food from choice; for when it has abundance 
of its favourite vegetable diet, it will pass the carcase of a deer without touching it. 
It is rather a timid animal, and will seldom face a man unless it is wounded, or has 
its retreat cut off, or is urged by affection to defend its young. In such cases 
its strength renders it a dangerous assailant. I have known the female confront 
her enemy boldly until she had seen her cubs attain the upper branches of a tree, 
when she made off, evidently considering them to be in safety, but in fact leaving 

• CiSTwjught'* JtMtrnaJ qf a. Rendenet in Labrador. 
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them an easy prey to the hunter. The speed of the Black Bear when in pursuit is 
said not to be very great, and I have been told that a man may escape from it, 
particularly if he runs into a willow grove or amongst long grass : for the caution 
of the Bear obliges it to stop frequently and rise on its hind legs for the purpose 
of reconnoitring. I have, however, seen a Black Bear make off with a speed that 
would have baffled the fleetest runner, and ascend a nearly perpendicular cliff with 
a facility that a cat might envy. 

This Bear, when resident in the fur countries, almost invariably hibernates, and 
about one thousand skins are annually procured by the Hudson's Bay Company, 
from Black Bears destroyed in their winter retreats. It generally selects a spot 
for its den under a fallen tree, and having scratched away a portion of the soil, 
retires to it at the commencement of a snow-storm, when the snow soon furnishes 
it with a close, warm covering. Its breath makes a small opening in the den, 
and the quantity of hoar frost which occasionally gathers round the aperture serves 
to betray its retreat to the hunter. In more southern districts, where the timber 
is of a larger size, Bears often shelter themselves in hollow trees. The Indians 
remark that a Bear never retires to its den for the winter until it has acquired a 
thick coat of fat, and it is remarkable that when it comes abroad in the spring it 
is equally fat, though in a few days thereafter it becomes very lean. The period of 
the retreat of the Bears is generally about the time when the snow begins to lie 
on the ground, and they do not come abroad again until the greater part of the 
snow is gone. At both these periods they can procure many kinds of berries 
in considerable abundance. In latitude 65°, their winter repose lasts from the 
beginning of October to the first or second week of May ; but on the northern 
shores of Lake Huron, the period is from two to three months shorter. In very 
severe winters, great numbers of Bears have been observed to enter the United 
States from the northward. On these occasions, they were very lean, and almost 
all males ; the few females which accompanied them were not with young •. The 
remark of the natives above-mentioned, that the fat Bears alone hibernate, explains 
the cause of these migrations. The Black Bears in the northern districts couple in 
September, when they are in good condition from feeding on the berries then in 
maturity. The females retire at once to their dens, and conceal themselves so 
carefully that even the lyncean eye of an Indian hunter very rarely detects them ; 
but the males, exhausted by the pursuit of the female, require ten or twelve days 
to recover their lost fat. An unusually early winter will, it is evident, operate 

* Pexxaxt'i Arctic Zoology, vol. L p. CO. 
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most severely on the males, by preventing them from fattening a second time ; 
hence their migration at such times to more southerly districts. It is not, how- 
ever, true that the Black Bears generally abandon the northern districts on the 
approach of winter, as has been asserted, the quantity of Bear skins procured 
during that season in all parts of the fur countries being a sufficient proof to the 
contrary. The females bring forth about the beginning of January, and it is pro- 
bable that the period of their gestation is about fifteeu or sixteen weeks, but I 
believe it has not been precisely ascertained. The number of cubs varies from 
one to five, probably with the age of the mother, and they begin to bear long 
before they attain their full size. 

The Black Bear inhabits every wooded district of the American continent, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Carolina to the shores of the Arctic sea. 
They are, however, more numerous inland than near the sea-coast. Langsdorff 
observes, that "the valuable Black Bear, the skins of which form part of the 
(Russian) Company's stock, are not the produce of the Aleutian islands, but 
of the continent of America, about Cook's river, Prince William's Sound, aud 
other places *. 

The strength and agility of the Bear, together with its tenacity of life, render 
an attack upon it hazardous, and its chace has been considered by the rude in- 
habitants of the northern regions as a matter of the highest importance. Many of 
the native tribes of America will not join the chace until they have propitiated the 
whole race of Bears by certain speeches and ceremonies, and when the animal is 
slain they treat it with the utmost respect, speak of it as of a relation, offer it 
a pipe to smoke, and seldom fail to make a speech in exculpation of the act of 
violence they have committed in slaying it, although the hunter at the same time 
glories in his prowess. This veneration for the Bear seems to have arisen from 
the ability and pertinacity with which it defends itself; and it is interesting to 
observe in how similar a manner the same feeling manifests itself in tribes speak- 
ing diverse languages, and widely separated from each other by geographical 
position. Thus, Regnard informs us that the chase of the Bear is the most 
solemn action of the Laplander, and the successful hunter may be known by and 
exults in the number of tufts of bears hair he wears in his bonnet. When the 
retreat of a Bear is discovered, the ablest sorcerer of the tribe beats the runic 
drumf to discover the event of the chase, and the side on which the animal 

* L«ycsDoarr'« Yoyagt*, rol. II. p. 74. 

t The lame kind of drum, »h»pcd like a double-headed tambourine, and painted with arbitrary character* or rude 
aevraeentationa of wild beaita and of the heareoly bodies, ii common throughout all the viriouB North American tribes. 
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ought to be assailed. During' the attack, the hunters join in a prescribed chorus, 
and beg earnestly of the Bear that he will do them no mischief. When they have 
killed him, they put the body into a sledge to carry it home ; the rein-deer which 
has been employed to draw it, is exempted from labour during the rest of the 
year ; and means arc also taken to prevent it from approaching any female. A 
new hut is constructed expressly for the purjwse of cooking the flesh ; and the 
huntsmen, joined by their wives, begin again their songs of joy, and of thanks to 
the animal for permitting them to return in safety *. Leeras also acquaints us, 
that the Laplanders never presume to call the Bear by its proper name of 
Guourfya, but term it " the old man in the fur cloak," because they esteem it to 
have the strength of ten men and the sense of twelve f. It is also said that the 
Bear is the great master of the Kamskatkans in medicine, surgery, and the polite 
arts. They observe the herbs he has recourse to when ill or wounded, and 
acknowledge him as their dancing-master, mimicking his attitudes and graces 
with great aptness J. Bear-dances, in which the gestures of the animal are 
copied, are also common with the North American Indians. 

'Hie follow ing extract § from the narrative of Mr. Alexander Henry, one of the 
first Englishmen who penetrated into the fur countries after tbo reduction of 
Canada under the British arms, will serve to contrast the manners of the Indians 
with those of the Laplanders, and it contains besides some remarks on the habits 
of the Bear peculiarly valuable as coming from an eye-witness worthy of all credit. 
" In the course of the month of January, (whilst on the banks of Lake Michigan,) 
I happened to observe' that the trunk of a very large pine-tree was much torn by 
the claws of a bear, made both in going up and down. On further examination, 
I saw that there was a large ojiening in the upper part, near which the smaller 
branches were broken. From these marks, and from the additional circum- 
stance that there were no tracks on the snow, there was reason to believe that a 
Bear lay concealed in the tree. On returning to the lodge, I communicated my 
discovery ; and it was agreed that all the family should go together, in the morn- 
ing, to assist in cutting down the tree, the girth of which was not less than three 
fathoms. The women, at first, opposed the undertaking, because our axes being 
only of a pound and a half weight, were not well adapted to so heavy a labour ; 
but the hope of finding a large Bear, and obtaining from its fat a great quantity 

* Rkoxard's Journ. to Lapland. (Pivkebtom's Toy. vol. i. p. KM.) 
f Lbbms'i Damth Lapland. (Idem. vol. i. p. 484.) 
t Arctic Ztohap, toL L p. 06. lntnd., p. ox. 
§ HrKBT't Travels, p. 142. 
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of oil, an article at the time much wanted, at length prevailed. Accordingly, in 
the morning, we surrounded the tree, both men and women, as many at a time as 
could conveniently work at it ; and there we toiled, like beavers, till the sun went 
down. This day's work carried us about half-way through the trunk; and 
the next morning we renewed the attack, continuing it till about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, when the tree fell to the ground. For a few minutes every thing 
remained quiet, and I feared that all our expectations were disappointed ; but as 
I advanced to the opening, there came out, to the great satisfaction of all our 
party, a Bear of extraordinary size, which, before she had proceeded many yards, 
I shot 

" The Bear being dead, all my assistants approached, and all, but more par- 
ticularly ray old mother, (as I was wont to call her,) took his head in their hands, 
stroking and kissing it several times ; begging a thousand pardons for taking 
away her life; calling her their relation and grandmother ; and requesting her not 
to lay the fault upon them, since it was truly an Englishman that had put her to 
death. This ceremony was not of long duration ; and if it was I that killed their 
grandmother, they were not themselves behind band in what remained to be per- 
formed. The skin being taken off, we found the fat in several places six inches 
deep. This being divided into two parts loaded two persons ; and the flesh parts 
were as much as four persons could carry. In all, the carcase must have exceeded 
five hundred weight. As soon as we readied the lodge, the Bear's head was 
adorned with all the trinkets in the possession of the family, such as silver arm- 
bands, and wrist-bands, and belts of wampum ; and then laid upon a scaffold, set 
up for its reception, within the lodge. Near the nose was placed a large quantity 
of tobacco. 

" The next morning no sooner appeared, than preparations were made for a 
feast to the maues. The lodge was cleaned and swept ; and the head of the Bear 
lifted up, and a new stroud blanket, which had never been used before, spread 
under it. The pipes were now lit ; and Wawatam blew tobacco-smoke into the 
nostrils of the Bear, telling me to do the same, and thus appease the anger of the 
Bear, on account of my having killed her. I endeavoured to persuade my bene- 
factor and friendly adviser, that she no longer had any life, and assured him that 
I was under no apprehension from her displeasure ; but the first proposition 
obtained no credit, and the second gave but little satisfaction. At length the 
feast being ready, Wawatam made a speech, resembling, in many things, his 

address to the manes of his relations and departed companions ; and we then all 
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ate heartily of the Bear's flesh. It is only the female Bear that makes her winter 
lodging in the upper parts of trees, a practice by which her young are secured 
from the attacks of wolves and other animals. She brings forth in the winter- 
season ; and remains in her lodge till the cubs have gained some strength. The 
male always lodges in the ground, under the roots of trees. He takes to this 
habitation as soon as the snow fulls, and remains there till it has disappeared. 
The Indians remark, that the Bear comes out in the spring with the same 
fat which he carries in in the autumn ; but, after the exercise of only a few days, 
becomes lean. Excepting for a short part of the season, the male lives con- 
stantly alone." 

La Hontan * has also given a very full account of the ceremonies attending a 
Bear-hunt by the Canadian Indians, which does not differ greatly from Mr. Henry's. 
The women of the Chepewyan and Dog-rib tribes will not touch a bear's skin, nor 
even step over it ; so that one spread at the door of a tent is an effectual bar 
against female intruders. Even the men of some of the tribes refuse to eat 
bear's flesh, or pemmican which contains bear's grease. The Laplanders, also, 
prohibit their women from eating certain portions of a bear. The flesh of a bear, 
when in good condition, resembles greasy and rather flabby pork ; and when the 
animal has been fed on the sea-coast, and by the banks of rivers, has also a fishy 
taste. The skin of a Black Bear, with the fur in prime order, and the claws 
appended, was, at one period, worth from twenty to forty guineas, and even more, 
but at present the demand for them is so small, from their being little used either 
for muffs or hammercloths, that the best, I believe, sell for less than forty shillings. 



« I.A Hoxtax, Journal ie Toy., »oL r. p. 169, tl S*e also Schooicroft* Xarratitt, Ac, p. 183. 
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[9.] 2. Ursus Arctos ? Americaxus. Barren-ground Bear. 

Orixxlf Rear* Hka***' ■ /ovnwy, pntnm. 

Brown Bear, variety >, Oriajly. Pi>n*xt'« AM. Zoo/, vol. i. p. 02, 

The Brown Bears of America are, by some authors, supposed to be merely 
varieties of the Black Bear of the preceding article ; whilst others have con- 
sidered them to belong to a distinct species, whose identity, however, with the 
Brown Bear of Europe has not been ascertained ; neither has any one given it a 
new specific appellation. The obscurity in which the subject is involved has 
been increased by the accounts received from the natives of another species, named 
the Grisly Bear (Ursus ferox) having been amalgamated with the descriptions 
that authors have given of their Brown Bear. Warden * mentions a Brown Bear 
under the appellation of the " Ranging Bear," and says that it has the general 
shape of the Black Bear, but that its body and legs are longer, and that it is more 
ferocious when wounded. It is said to be an inhabitant of the United States, par- 
ticularly of the western districts ; but it never came under our notice, and the 
remainder of this article has no relatiou to it. From the inquiries I made through- 
out the woody country from Lake Superior to Great Slave Lake, being ten 
degrees of latitude, I learnt that the natives of those districts arc acquainted with 
only two species of Land Bear, viz., the Common Black Bear, including the cinna- 
mon-coloured and other varieties, and the Grisly Bear, which is confined to the 
lofty chain of the Rocky Mountains, and the extensive plains that skirt their bases. 
The barren lands, however, lying to the northward and eastward of Great Slave 
Lake, and extending to the Arctic Sea, are frequented by a species of Bear, which 
differs from the American Black Bear in its greater size, profile, physiognomy, 
longer soles, and tail ; and from the Grisly Bear also, in colour and the compa- 
rative smallness of its claws. Its greatest affinity is with the Brown Bear of 
Norway ; but its identity with that species has not been established by actual 
comparison. It frequents the sea-coast in the autumn in considerable numbers, 
for the purpose of feeding on fish. 

The general colour of this Bear is a dusky-(or sometimes yellowish)-brown, but 

• Wajujex'* UnM Shtie*. 
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the shoulders and flanks are, in the summer season at least, covered with long 
hair, which is frequently very pale towards the tips. The Indians and interpreters, 
who are not very precise in their application of the few terms they have to expiess 
varieties of colour, often denominate them " White Bears." Hearne calls them 
" Grizzly Bears," and some confusion has been produced by late writers having 
applied the same name to Lewis and Clark's Units fcrox. Pennant, who 
describes them as a variety of the American Black Bear, considers them at the 
same time to be of the same species with the "Silver Bear*' that inhabits the 
north of Europe. It is, indeed, very probable, that the Brown Bear which 
Captain King informed Pennant was an inhabitant of Kamskatka, is of this 
species, which may, in fact, extend all along the north of the old continent; 
but this, in the present state of our knowledge, is mere matter of conjecture. 
Mention is made in the narrative of Cook's third voyage * of Bears of a brown 
or sooty colour inhabiting the American coast near Cook's river. Langsdorff 
also informs us that Brown and Red Bears are abundant on the Aleutian Islands, 
where the Black Bear does not exist f- These authors do not furnish us with 
any details whereby the species may be determined ; but the Bears they mention 
live in similar districts with the Barren-ground Bear, and differ in that respect 
from the Ursut fcrox, which exists principally, perhaps only, in the buffalo 
districts. 

The Indians dread the Barren-ground Bears, and are careful to avoid burning 
bones in their hunting encampments, lest the smell should attract them. 
Keskarrah, an old Indian mentioned in the Narrative of Captain Franklin's first 
Journey, was seated at the door of his tent, pitched by a smsdl stream not far 
from Fort Enterprise, when a large Bear came to the opposite bank, and 
remained for some time apparently surveying him. Keskarrah considering him- 
self to be in great danger, and having no one to assist him but his aged wife, made 
a speech to the following effect : " Oh Bear ! I never did you any harm ; I have 
always had the highest respect for you and your relations, and never killed any of 
them except through necessity. Go away, good Bear, and let me alone, and I 
promise not to molest you." The Bear walked off: and the old man, fancying 
that he owed his safety to his eloquence, favoured us, on his arrival at the fort, 
with his speech at length. The Copper Indians often cautioned, us against 
these " White Bears " of the barren lands, which they said would attack us if 
they saw us, but we received no such caution in travelling through the districts 

• Cooxs Third Fw!>*, ™L P- 37« t UjrosDOWr'i Tr*rci, t vol. ii. p. 7-1. 
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frequented by the Black Bear. It does not, however, possess the boldness of the 
Vmis fcrox, as all the individuals we saw fled at once. The Barren-ground Bear 
resorts to the coast of the Arctic Sea in the month of August, and preys indis- 
criminately upon animal and vegetable matters. In the stomach of one which 
I opened there were the remains of a seal, a marmot, a large quantity of the 
long sweet roots of some astragali arid he<1y*ara, together with some berries, and 
a little grass. Many long white worms adhered to the interior of the stomach 
which held this farrago. Hearne has given the name of Grizzle Bear Hill to 
an eminence which had been much ploughed up by the Bears in quest of the 
Antomys Parri/i, termed by him " Ground Hog." The appellation of " grizzly," 
first used by Hearne to designate this Bear, being also applied by the traders 
and American authors to the Ursus ferox, I have given this one the ad interim 
name of Barren-ground Bear, until its difference from, or identity with, the Ursus 
arctoi of Linnaeus be fully established *. 

DESCRIPTION. 

We saw several of these animals during Captain Franklin's first Expedition. An old and 
lean male, killed on the shores of the Arctic Sen on the 1st of August. 1821, was of a nearly 
uniform yellowish-brown colour, except on the forehead and back, where the tips of the fur 
were paler. The fur, which was straight, and of the fineness of coarse wool, was giving 
place to a thin coat of blackish hair. Its forehead was broad, and slightly convex, and the 
arch of the orbit rose conspicuously at the root of the nose, which was straight. The legs 
were long, and the claws, of an intermediate size between those of the Black and Grisly 
Bears, projected beyond the hairs, and were more pointed than the claws of the latter. 

Dental formula, incisors f, canines spurious molars grinders "=36. 

The incisors were worn flat, except one on each side, which adjoined the canine-teeth, and 
which rose in a point above the others. The canine* strong, conical, and slightly curved, 
projected an inch and a quarter above the gums. Two small and pointed spurious molar- 
teeth (dents espacets) rose on each side of the upper jaw, and were succeeded by three 
tuberculatcd molars that increased in size from the first to the last. The first of these was 
pointed anteriorly, and had a lobe posteriorly which exhibited the section of two points. The 
other two were worn quite flat ; the second, or carnivorous-tooth, presented the section of 
two pairs of points ; and the last, and largest, the section of three pairs. In the lower jaw, one 
small spurious molar-tooth was situated close to the canines. The first of the true molars was 
pointed, without any flattened lobe; the remaining three differed little from each other in 
size, though the middle one was rather the largest ; and their crowns were worn so smooth, 
that no vestige remained of the points they originally possessed. 

• In the appendix to C*puin Parry'a second voyage, from a halt* coniideration of the subject, I erroneously stated 
the Barren -ground Bear to be the brown variety of the American Blaek Bear. 
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The dimensions of this individual were as follows*: — 



FMt. Isrtin. FmC Insfcw. 



Length from th« music to the root of the tail 


6 


2 


Length from anterior angle of the eye to the 






,, of tail ... i 


0 


« 


centre of the aodilory opening 


0 


10 


Height from ll)« wis of the for* -foot to the 






Diiunce Tram the tip of one ear to the tip 






top of the shoulder • • 


2 


0 


of the other . 


0 


10 


of hind-quarters ... 




0 


Breadth of fore-foot, which was nearly dr. 






Length of manic from the noetrili to the an- 






cular .... 


0 


c 


terior nag le of the eye . . 




0 


Length of theeoleofthehind^oot 


0 


10 



[10.] 3. Ursus ferox. (Lewis and Clark.) Grisly Bear. 

Orizxle Bear. UxtrBEviLLE's Hnaten'i Bay, p. 168. An. 1790. 
Grisly Bear. Mackenzie's Voyage, dr., p. 100. An. 1801. 

White, or brown-gray Bear. Oaih' Journal of />vm and Clark' t E-rpedUim, pp. 45, 1 16, S4fl. An, 1806. 

Grisly, brown, white, and variegated Bear, (Trwis frroi) Lewis and ClaBi's Voyage: i. pp. 284, 293, 343, 

375 ; vol. iii. pp. 25, 368. Anno 1814. Clixtox, Trans. Philat. and Liter. Xete lork, vol. i. pp. 66, I U. 

An. 16IG. 

Orinly Bear. Wabdex's United Statu, roU 1. p. 197- An. 1819. 

OreyBear. Habmox's Journey, p. 417. An. 1820. 

L'rstu Cinerea*. Deskabbst's Mammal. A». 253. An. 1830. 

Ursus borribilis. Sat, Long-, Expedition, vol. li. p. 244, note 34. An. 1822. 

Unas Candescent. Hasiiltox Smith, GrijgUkU ^n. A^nfoom, vol. ii. p. 229, and vol. v. 320. <4>. 1826. 

Orinly Bear. Oodmaxs .Vo4. Him., vol i . p. 131. An. 1826. 

Meeshch musqoaw. Cbee Ixoiaxs. 

liohbost. Cnort xxuii Ixdiaks (Lewis and Clark). 

PLATE r. 

This animal has long been known to the Indians and fur traders as a distinct 
species, inferior to all the varieties of the Black Bear in the quality of its fur, and 
distinguished by its great strength and ferocity, its carnivorous disposition, the 
length of its claws, the breadth and length of its soles, and the shortness of its tail. 
It has attracted the attention of almost all travellers who have passed through the 
districts it inhabits, and is mentioned in several of the earlier French writers on 
America under the title of Ours blanc, not that it is ever seen of a white colour like 
the Polar Bear, but because the Canadian Coureurs des bois who were, and who 
remain to this day, almost the only interpreters of the Indian languages, translated 

* Baron Cuvier describes the Vmt Ardor, or Brown Bear of Europe, as having the upper part of its cranium arched 
longitudinally and rounded laterally ; the forehead tutd occiput forming parts of the same curve, and there being no 
well-defined line of separation between the forehead, the middle portion of the parietal bones, and the temporal fosses. 
The sagittal suture beginning to be sensibly marked very near the occipital bone*, and the nasal bones to be set in rather 
obliquely to the rounded forehead, producing the appearance of a depression at the root of the nose. The sole of the 
hind-foot is of moderate length.— Omrmen, Fouilet. 
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the terms used by the different tribes to signify hoary or light coloured, by the 
general epithet of blanc. Lewis and Clark, in their ably-cxecutcd Journey to 
the Shores of the Pacific, had numerous opportunities of observing its manners, 
and by their ample descriptions, first enabled naturalists to class it as a distinct 
species. It is true that Forster, long before, in his translation of Bossu's Travels, 
had intimated that the " White Bear of Louisiana '' must be distinct from the 
Polar Bear, which it resembled in size, but the remark was suffered to pass 
unheeded. De Witt Clinton, in his discourse at the Institution of the New York 
Literary and Philosophical Society, is the first naturalist who, judging from Lewis 
and Clark's account, clearly asserted that this animal was specifically different 
from either the Polar or common American Bears. Since that time the various 
synonymes prefixed to this article, in the order of their publication, have been 
assigned to it. The English name of Grisly has been adopted in this work as 
being less liable to objection than one founded on colour alone ; and the Latin 
translation of it, ferox, which, as far as I have been able to ascertain, first occurs 
in Desmarest, and seems preferable to cinereus, is used for the specific appellation. 
Mr. Say, in the account of Major Long's Expedition, gives a description of the 
Grisly Bear, drawn up from male and female specimens, preserved in the Phila- 
delphia Museum, and which, having been brought up in a state of confinement, 
were killed before they arrived at maturity. Figures of these specimens have 
been published in the American edition of Long's Expedition, and in Godman's 
Natural History. A young cub, caught on the Rocky Mountains, being brought 
to England by the Hudson's Bay Company about eight years ago, has been kept 
in the Tower ever since, and there is a spirited engraving of it by Landsecr, in 
Griffith's Animal Kingdom. The etching, forming plate first of this work, is by 
the same able artist, the head being from that of an adult male, brought home by 
Mr. Drummond, and the form of the body and attitudes from the individual in the 
Tower. I was present at the death of a young Grisly Bear, killed at Carlton- 
house on the Saskatchewan. It was a male, in its second year, which being pur- 
sued by mounted hunters, was overtaken after an hour's chase, through snow one 
foot deep. The hunters approached boldly, trusting in the fleetness of their 
horses ; although, from the size of its foot-prints, they were fully aware that it was 
a Grisly Bear, even before they saw it 0 . The skin and scull of this individual are 
now preserved in the Museum of the Edinburgh University, and a figure of it is 
given in the sixth number of the very excellent Illustrations of Zoology by Wilson. 

^ * Macuxzik mentions lie fcMii-m*ric$ of • Ori»ly Bear u being nine inchei long Mid proportionably wide. Tba 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The Grisly Betir has Keen well compared by Mr. Say with the Norwegian variety of the 
Vrttu An tes, to which it has a great resemblance in its general appearance. Its fur is long, 
said mostly of a dark brown colour, with paler tips, that on the flanks being generally lighter 
coloured in the summer seaMyf and there is fcwquently & considerable admixture of gray 
hairs on the head. The whple muzzle is pale, without the dark .central stripe which the 
Black Bear has. It is' distinguished from th< Brown :uuj Black Bears, l>y shorter nnd more 
conical ears, placed further apart, and white, arched, and very long claws, compressed like the 
incisors of a squirrel, earning their breadth on tlu-ir upper surface, nearly to the tips, but 
chamfered away as it were beneath, Thev project far beyond the hair of the fool, and cut 
like a chisd when the animal strikes a blow with them. The forehead is broad, flatfish, awl 
continued nearly in a liiie with the nose, but there is in the older animals a distinct projection 
of the superciliary ridges of the frontal bone. The soles of its feet are longer and its heel is 
broader than those of the Brown Bear of Europe. Its tail is very small, so as to be hidden 
by the hair of the buttocks, and it is a standing joke among the Indian hunters, when they 
have killed a Grisly Bear, to desire any one unacquainted with the animal to take hold of its 
tail. The tail of the Black Bear is conspicuous enough, and that of the Barren-ground Bear 
is still longer - . 

The strength and ferocity of the Grisly Bear are so great that the Indian 
hunters use much precaution in attacking them. They are reported to attain a 
weight exceeding eight hundred pounds, and Lewis and Clark mention one that 
measured nine feet from the nose to die tail, and say that they had seen a still 
larger one, but do not give its dimensions, litis is far above the usual size of 
other Land Bears, and equals the larger specimens of the Polar Boar. Governor 
Clinton received an account of one fourteen feet long, from an Indian Trader, but 
even admitting tltut there was no inaccuracy in the measurement, it is probable ; 
that it was taken from the skin after it was removed from the body, when it is known 
to be capable of stretching several feet. The strength of this Bear may be estimated 
from its having been known to drag to a considerable distance the carcass of a 

* " Two men visited the Indian village (on one of the upper branches of the Columbia) where they purchased a 
dressed bear *Vin, of an uniform pale reddish-brown colour, which the Indian* called yac*«A, in contradistinction lo 
/. ■:•>. •<••. or the White Bear. Thia remark induced ua to ininiirr more particularly into their opinions aa to the several 
species of bean, and we tlwerefore produced all the skins of that animal which we had killed at thia place, and also one 
wry nearly white, which we had pun-tuned. The natirea immediately classed the while, the deep and the pale gmxt*. 
rtd, the gr.nlj darh-lrvwn, in short, all those with the extremities of the hair of S white or frotty ealour, without 
regard to the colour of the ground of the fur, under the name of huMotl. They assured us that they were all of the 
tame species with the White Bear | that they associated together, had longer nails than the others, and never climbed 
trees. On the other hand, the Uu-t **>«*, those which were Matt with a number of entire while Smrs intermixed, or 
with a while brratl, the unt/arm say, the ires™, and light redJiMmwm, were ranged under the class fochah, and 
were said to resemble each other in being smaller, and having shorter nails than the White Bear, in climbing trees, 
and t-eing so little vicious, that they could be pursued with safety."— Lswis akd Class, voLiH. p. 916. 
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Buffalo, weighing about one thousand pounds. The following story is well authen- 
ticated. A party of voyagers, who had been employed all day in tracking a 
canoe up the Saskatchewan, had seated themselves in the twilight by a fire, and 
were busy in preparing their supper, when a large Grisly Bear sprang over their 
canoe that was tilted behind them, and seizing one of the party by the shoulder 
carried him off. The rest fled in terror with the exception of a Metif, named 
Bourasso, who, grasping his gun, followed the Bear as it was retreating leisurely 
with its prey. He called to his unfortunate comrade that he was afraid of hitting 
him if he fired at the Bear, but the latter entreated him to fire immediately, without 
hesitation, as the Bear was squeezing him to death. On this he took a deliberate 
aim, and discharged his piece into the body of the Bear, which instantly dropped 
its prey to pursue Bourasso. He escaped with difficulty, and the Bear ultimately 
retreated to a thicket, where it was supposed to have died ; but the curiosity of the 
party not being a match for their fears, the fact of its decease was not ascertained. 
The man who was rescued had his arm fractured, and was otherwise severely 
bitten by the Bear, but finally recovered. I have seen Bourasso, and can add 
that the account which he gives is fully credited by the traders resident in that 
part of the country, who are best qualified to judge of its truth from their know- 
ledge of the parties. I have been told that there is a man now living in the 
neighbourhood of Edmonton-house, who was attacked by a Grisly Bear, which 
sprung out of a thicket, and with one stroke of its paw completely scalped him, 
laying bare the scull, and bringing the skin of the forehead down over the eyes. 
Assistance coming up, the Bear made off without doing him further injury, but 
the scalp not being replaced, the poor man has lost his sight, although he thinks 
that his eyes are uninjured. 

Mr. Drummond, in his excursions over the Rocky Mountains, had frequent 
opportunities of observing the manners of the Grisly Bears, and it often happened 
that in turning the point of a rock or sharp angle of a valley, he came suddenly 
upon one or more of them. On such occasions they reared on their hind legs and 
made a bud noise like a person breathing quick, but much harsher. He kept his 
ground without attempting to molest them, and they on their part, after attentively 
regarding him for some time, generally wheeled round and galloped off, though, 
from their known disposition, there is little donbt but he would have been torn in 
pieces had he lost his presence of mind and attempted to fly. When he dis- 
covered them from a distance, he generally frightened tbem away by beating on 
a large tin box, in which he carried his specimens of plants. He never saw 
more than four together, and two of these he supposes to have been cubs ; he 
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more often met them singly or in pairs, He was only once attacked, and then 
by a female, for the purpose of allowing her cubs time to escape. His gun on 
this occasion missed fire, but he kept her at bay with the stock of it, until some 
gentlemen of the Hudson's Bay Company, with whom he was travelling at the 
time, came up and drove her off. In the latter end of June 1826, he observed a 
male caressing a female, and soon afterwards they both came towards him, but 
whether accidentally, or for the purpose of attacking him, he was uncertain. He 
ascended a tree, and as the female drew near, fired at and mortally wounded her. 
She uttered a few loud screams, which threw the male into a furious rage, and he 
reared up against the trunk of the tree in which Mr. Drummond was seated, but 
never attempted to ascend it. The female, in the meanwhile retiring to a short 
distance, lay down, and as the male was proceeding to join her, Mr. Drummond 
shot him also. From the size of their teeth and claws, he judged them to be 
about four years old. The cubs of the Grisly Bear can climb trees, but when 
the animal is fully grown it is unable to do so, as the Indians report, from 
the form of its claws. Two instances are related by Lewis and Clark, and I have 
heard of several others, where a hunter hav ing sought shelter in a tree from the 
pursuit of a Grisly Bear, has been held a close prisoner for many hours, by the 
infuriated animal keeping watch below. The Black and Brown or even the Polar 
Bear ascend trees with facility. Some interesting anecdotes of contests with this 
Bear, selected from the narratives of Lewis and Clark, Major Long, and others, 
are related in Godman's Natural History, to which the reader is referred. 

The Grisly Bears are carnivorous, but occasionally eat vegetables, and are ob- 
served to be particularly fond of the roots of some species of psoralen and kedysarum. 
They also eat the fruits of various shrubs, such as the bird-cherry, choke-cherry, 
and hippophde Canadensis. The berries of the latter produce a powerful cathartic 
effect upon them. Few of the natives, even of the tribes, who are fond of the flesh 
of the Black Bear, will eat of the Grisly Bear, unless when pressed by hunger. 
Say and Gass mention a method which the Shoshonee or Snake Indians have of 
baking Bear's flesh in a pit filled with alternate layers of brush-wood and meat, 
and covered with earth *, which is nearly similar to the way in which the natives 
of the South-sea Islands prepare their dogs and hogs. 

The Grisly Bear inhabits the Rocky Mountains and the plains lying to the east- 
ward of them, as far as latitude 61°, and perhaps still farther north. Its southern 
range, according to Lieutenant Pike, extends to Mexico. There is a Brown 

• Gam'1 Anno/, *c, p. 311. 
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Bear on the Andes of Peru, but whether it is of this species or not is not known *. 
Lewis and Clark could not ascertain that the Grisly Bear at all inhabited the 
country between the western declivity of the Rocky Mountains and the sea- coast, 
and remark that those which they saw about the great falls of the Columbia were 
more variegated in colour, and of a milder disposition than those near the sources 
of the Missouri, but certainly of the same species. Mr. Drummond observes that 
the Grisly Bears are most numerous in the woody country skirting the eastern base 
of the Rocky Mountains, particularly in districts which are interspersed with open 
prairies and grassy hills. They vary, he says, much in colour, from a very light 
gray to a dark chestnut. The latter variety is common about the sources of the 
Peace River, and, according to the Indians, is more ferocious than the gray one. 
The Black Bear, which inhabits the same districts, and frequently varies there to 
a cream-colour, never associates with the Grisly Bear. 

The young Grisly Bears and gravid females hibernate, but the older males 
often come abroad in the winter in quest of food. Mackenzie mentions the den 
or winter retreat of a Grisly Bear, which was ten feet wide, five feet high, and 
six feet long. These dens are named tcatec by the Indians. As this Bear comes 
abroad before the snow disappears, its foot-marks are frequently seen in the 
spring, and when there is a crust on the snow, the weight of the animal often 
causes it to crack and sink for a yard or more round the spot trod upon. These 
impressions, somewhat obscured by a partial thaw, have been considered by the 
inexperienced as the vestiges of an enormously large quadruped, and the natives, 
although perfectly aware of the cause of the marks, are prone by their observations 
to heighten the wonder they perceive to be excited by them. Many reports of 
the existence of live Mammoths in the Rocky Mountain range, have, I doubt not, 
originated in this manner. Necklaces of the claws of a Grisly Bear arc highly 
prized by the Indian warriors as proofs of their prowess. 



• Coxdamixe'* Trcveh, f. 82. L'lloa'* f'ojafe, 4C1 (quoted from Arctic Zookijry.p. clxt) 
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[10.] 4. Ursus M.VR1TIMU8. (Lin.) Polar or Sea Bear. 

White B«w. Mabtkm'j Spits. 7V«si, p. 107, t. 0,fig. c An. I67A. 
Usui Maridmua. Lih. 5y*<. 

fruu A Unix. Baixaow, RJgit* Animal, p. 2(90, tp. 2. An. I7&0. 
L'oura Blase. Burrow, roL xv. p. 128. An. I7*T. 

L'mu Maciiiftt, Pallas'* //. rol. iil. p. 001, «l SricBJU ZsoL air. 1. 1. An. 1780. 

Polar Bear. Pehxamt's Arctic Zoology, p. S3, and Inlrod. pp. lxxxix and exrill. An. 1784. 

Uraua Altma. Rosa's rop., ^pp. p. aUr. with a plawof tfaa head, p. 198. An. 1820. 

Vriut Mamimua. Pabby's Firtl Toy-. Svpp. p. clxaxiii. Fbaxslix's Fint Journey, p. 648. 

Pabbt's Stmul t'of , App. p. IW8. 
Btw Atom's Frio*, Journal, pp. 13 and 377. Ait 1824. . 
Wawpuik (pi. Wairpuxkwuck). Calif InniAlfs. 
Naonuok. Esquimaux. Naanook, Ubbbklakdsri- 

Bufiun had many doubts as to the Sea or Polar Bear being a distinct species 
from the Land Bear, of which there are white varieties in the northern countries. 
He acknowledges, however, that the distinctive characters which Marten, one of 
its earliest describers, has pointed out, would, if correct, establish it as a peculiar 
species. A further acquaintance with the animal has fully confirmed Marten's 
observations. 

INSCRIPTION. 

The Polar Bear is distinguished from the other species by its narrow head and muzzle pro- 
longed on a straight line with the flattened forehead ; its short ears ; long neck ; the greater 
length of its body in proportion to its height ; the soles of the hind-feet equalling one-sixth of the 
length of its body ; and, lastly, the quality of its fur, which is very thick and long on the body, 
still more so on the limbs, and everywhere of a yellowish-white colour. The naked extremity 
of the snout, the tongue, margins of the eyelids, and claws, are black ; the lips purplish- 
Mack ; the eyes dark brown, and the interior of the mouth pale violet 

I have met with no account of any Polar Bear, killed of late years, which 
exceeded nine feet in length, or four feet and a half in height. It is possible that 
larger individuals may be occasionally found ; but the greatness of the dimensions 
attributed to them by the older voyagers has, I doubt not, originated in the skin 
having been measured after being much stretched in the process of flaying. 
Marten, who seems to have been a correct observer, expressly states that the 
Polar Bear is of the same size with the German Bears. 

The great power of the Polar Bear is portrayed in the account of a disastrous 
accident which befel the crew of Barentz's vessel on his second voyuge to Waigats 
Straits. "On the 6th of September, 1594, some sailors landed to search for a 
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certain sort of stone, a species of diamond. During this search, two of the 
seamen lay down to sleep by one another, and a White Bear, very lean, approach* 
ing softly, seized one of them by the nape of the neck. The poor man, not 
knowing what it was, cried ont, ' Who has seized me thns behind ? ' on which his 
companion, raising his head, said, ' Holloa, mate, it is a Bear," and immediately 
ran away. The Bear having dreadfully mangled the unfortunate man's head, 
sacked the Wood. The rest of the persons who were on shore, to the number 
of twenty, immediately ran with their matchlocks and pikes, and found the Bear 
devouring the body, which, on seeing them, ran upon them, and carrying another 
man away, tore him to pieces. This second misadventure so terrified them, that 
they all fled. They advanced again, however, with a reinforcement, and the two 
pilots having fired three times without hitting the animal, the purser approached a 
little nearer, and shot the Bear in the head, close by the eye. This did not cause 
him to quit his prey, for, holding the body, which he was devouring always by the 
neck, he carried it away as yet quite entire. Nevertheless, they then perceived 
that he began himself to totter, and the purser and a Scotchman going towards 
him, they gave him several sabre wounds, and cut him to pieces, without his 
abandoning his prey 

In Barentz's third voyage, a story is told of two Bears coming to the carcass of a 
third one that had been shot, when one of them, taking it by the throat, carried it to 
a considerable distance, over the most rugged ice, where they both began to eat it. 
They were scared from their repast by the report of a musket, and a party of 
seamen going to the place, found that, in the little time they were about it, they 
had already devoured half the carcase, which was of such a size that four men had 
great difficulty in lifting the remainder *f. In a manuscript account of Hudson's 
Bay, written about the year 1786, by Mr. Andrew Graham, one of Pennant's 
ablest correspondents, and preserved at the Hudson's Bay House, an anecdote of a 
different description occurs. " One of the Company's servants who was tenting 
abroad to procure rabbits (Lepus Jmtricatms), having occasion to come to the 
■factory for a few necessaries, cm his return to the tent passed through a narrow 
thicket of willows, and found himself dose to a White Bear lying asleep. As he 
had nothing wherewith to defend himself, he took the bag off his shoulder and held 
it before his breast, between the Bear and him. The animal arose on seeing the 
man, stretched himself and robbed his nose, and having satisfied his cariosity by 
smelling at the bag, which contained a loaf of bread and a rundlet of strong beer, 

• Chc»chiil'« CM If vol. i. f, 88. f '*•«'•, «• P> 
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walked quietly away, thereby relieving the man from his very disagreeable 
situation." 

The Polar Bears feed chiefly on animal substances, and as they swim and dive 
well, they hunt seals and other marine animals with great success. They are 
even said to wage war, though rather unequally, with the Walrus. They feed 
likewise on land animals, birds, and eggs, nor do they disdain to prey on carrion, 
or, in the absence of other food, to seek the shore in quest of berries and roots. 
They scent their prey from a great distance, and are often attracted to the whale 
vessels by the smell of burning ireng, or the refuse of the whale blubber. 
Captain Lyons thus describes the mode in which the Polar Bear surprises a seal. 
" The Bear, on seeing his intended prey, gets quietly into the water, and swims 
to leeward of him, from whence, by frequent short dives, he silently makes his 
approaches, and so arranges his distance, that, at the last dive, he comes to the 
spot where the seal is lying. If the poor animal attempts to escape by rolling 
into the water, he falls into the Bear s clutches ; if, on the contrary, he lies still, 
his destroyer makes a powerful spring, kills him on the ice, and devours him at 
leisure." The same writer describes the pace of the Polar Bear, at full speed, as 
" a kind of shuffle, as quick as the sharp gallop of a horse." 

The principal residence of the Polar Bear is on fields of ice, with which he 
frequently drives to a great distance from the land. In this way they are often 
carried from the coast of Greenland to Iceland, where they commit such ravages 
on the flocks, that the inhabitants rise in a body to destroy them. Captain Sabine 
mentions that he saw one about mid-way between the north and south shores of 
Barrow's Straits, which are forty miles apart, although there was no ice in sight to 
which he could resort to rest himself upon ; and Captain Lyons informs us, that 
the Polar Bears not only swim with rapidity, but are capable of making long 
springs in the water. They arc not known to travel far inland. They have been 
found in higher latitudes than any other quadruped, having been seen by Captain 
Parry in his most adventurous boat-voyage beyond 82 degrees of north latitude. 
The limit of their incursions southward on the shores of Hudson's Bay, and of 
Labrador, may be stated to be about the 55th parallel. They are often seen 
about York Factory in the autumn, having most probably drifted from the north- 
ward on the ice during the summer. Pennant, who has collected, from good 
authorities, much information relative to their range, states, that they are frequent 
on all the Asiatic coasts of the Frozen Ocean, from the mouth of the Obi east- 
ward, and abound in Nova Zembla, Cherry Island, Spitzbergen, Greenland, 
Labrador, and the coasts of Baffin's and Hudson's Bays. They were seen by 
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Captain Parry within Barrow's Straits as far as Melville Island ; and the Esquimaux, 
to the westward of Mackenzie's river, told Captain Franklin that they occasionally, 
though very rarely, visited that coast. The exact limit of their range to the 
westward is uncertain, but they are said not to be known on the islands in 
Behring's Straits, nor on the coast of Siberia to the eastward of Tchutskoinoss. 
They are not mentioned by LangsdorfT and other visiters of the north-west coast 
of America ; nor did Captain Beechey meet with any in his late voyage to Icy 
Cape. None were seen on the coast between the Mackenzie and Copper Mine 
River ; and Pennant informs us, that they are unknown along the shores of the 
White Sea, which is an inlet of a similar character. 

The Polar Bear being able to procure its food in the depth of even an Arctic 
winter, there is not the same necessity for its hibernating that exists in the case of 
the Black Bear, which feeds chiefly on vegetable matters; and it is probable, that, 
although they may all retire occasionally to caverns in the snow, the pregnant 
females alone seclude themselves for the entire winter. It is mentioned in 
Le Roy's narrative of the residence of four Russian seamen for six winters in 
Spitzbergen, and also in the account of Barentz's winter in Nova Zembla, that the 
Bears disappeared with the sun, and returned again with that luminary, after an 
absence in the one case of four months, and in the other of three. Their retire- 
ment has been considered by some as a proof of their hibernation ; but, I think, the 
most probable explanation of it is that they went out to sea in search of food. 
Polar Bears were seen in the course of the two winters that Captain Parry 
remained on the coast of Melville Peninsula ; and the Esquimaux of that quarter 
derive a considerable portion of their subsistence not only from the flesh of the 
female Bears, which they dig together with their cubs from under the snow, but 
also from the males that they kill when roaming at large at all periods of the 
winter. Hearne states with more precision, and, I believe, from actual observa- 
tion, that the males leave the land in the winter time and go out on the ice to the 
edge of the open water in search of seals, whilst the females burrow in deep snow- 
drifts from the end of December to the end of March, remaining without food, and 
bringing forth their young during that period ; that when they leave their dens 
in March, their young, which are generally two in number, are not larger than 
rabbits, and make a foot-mark in the snow no bigger than a crown piece. He 
also informs us that the males arc found in company with the females in August, 
and then exhibit great attachment to them. Mr. Andrew Graham's observations, 
written before the publication of Hearne's Narrative, confirm the account given by 
that traveller. '* In winter," says he, " the White Bear sleeps like other species of 
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tbe genus, but takes up its residence in a different situation, generally under the 
declivities of rocks, or at tbe foot of a bank, where tbe snow drifts over it to a great 
depth ; a small hole, for the admission of fresh air, is constantly observed in the 
dome of its den. This, however, has regard solely to the she- Bear, which 
retires to her winter-quarters in November, where she lives without food, brings 
forth two young about Christmas, and leaves the den in the month of March, when 
the cubs are as large as a shepherd's dog. If ]>e reliance her offspring are tired, 
they ascend the back of the dam, where they ride secure either in water or ashore. 
Though tbey sometimes go nearly thirty miles from the sea in winter, they always 
come down to the shores in the spring with their cubs, where they subsist on seals 
and sea-weed. The he-Bear wanders about the marshes and adjacent parts 
until November, and then goes out to the sea upon the ice, and preys upon seals. 
They are very fat, and though very inoffensive if not meddled with, they are very 
fierce when provoked*.*' 

Captain Lyons records the Esquimaux account of the hibernation of the Polar 
Bear in the following words : " From Ooyarrakhioo, a most intelligent man, I ob- 
tained an account of the Bear, which is too interesting to be passed over in silence. 
' At the commencement of winter, tbe pregnant Bears are very fat, and always 
solitary. When a heavy fall of snow sets in, the animal seeks some hollow place 
in which she can lie down, and remains quiet, while the snow covers her. Some- 
times she will wait until a quantity of snow has fallen, and then digs herself a 
cave : at all events, it seems necessary that she should be covered by and he 
amongst the snow. She now goes to sleep, and does not wake until the spring 
sun is pretty high, when she brings forth two cubs. The cave, by this time, has 
become much larger, by the effect of tbe animal's warmth and breath, so that the 
cubs have room enough to move, and they acquire considerable strength by con- 
tinually sucking. The dam at length becomes so thin and weak, that it is with 
great difficulty she extricates herself, when the sun is powerful enough to throw 
a strong glare through the snow which roofs tbe den.' The Esquimaux affirm that 
during this long confinement the Bear has no evacuations, and is herself the means 
of preventing them by stopping all the natural passages with moss, grass, or 
earth. The natives Lind and kill tbe Bears during their confinement by means of 
dogs, which scent them through the snow, and begin scratching and howling very 
eagerly. As it would be unsafe to make a large opening, a long trench is cut of 
sufficient width to enable a man to look down, and see where the Bear's head lies, 

• Gbabam, wss. p. X). 
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and be then selects a mortal part into which he thrusts his spear. The old one 
being killed, the hole is broken open, and the young cubs may be taken out by 
the band, as, having tasted no blood and never having been at liberty, they are 
then very harmless and quiet. Females which are not pregnant roam throughout 
the whole winter in the same manner as the males. The coupling time is May." 

The flesh of the Polar Bear is, as stated by Captain Phipps (Lord Mulgrave), 
exceedingly coarse. The Russian sailors who wintered in Spitzbergen, found it, 
on the other hand, much more agreeable to the taste than the flesh of the rein- 
deer. I quote this fact here, not to show that there was any thing peculiarly 
gross in the taste of the Russians, but to have an opportunity of remarking, that 
when people have fed for a long time solely upon lean animal food, the desire for 
fat meat becomes so insatiable, that they can consume a large quantity of un- 
mixed, and even oily fat, without nausea. Our seamen relish the paws of the 
Bear, and the Esquimaux prefer its flesh at all times to that of the seal. Instances 
are recorded of the liver of the Polar Bear having poisoned people. 

The reader who is desirous of fuller accounts of the manners and habits of this 
very curious animal will be gratified by turning to Marten's Spitzbergen, Fabricius' 
Fauna Grcunlandica, Pennant's Arctic Zoology, and Scoresby's Account of the 
Arctic Regions. I subjoin some well-authenticated measurements of Polar Bears. 
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[U.] 1. Procyon lotor. (Cuvier.) The Raccoon. 

Oextts ProcyoD. Sroaa. Curia*. 

I' ruin l«i4or. Lix. Omklix. toL i. p. 103. 

Lr Raton. Burrow, rol. vliL pp. 337, 1, xliil. 

R»roooii Rear. PexxaMT'i Attt, Zool., rul. i. p. 09. 

Pmcywi lotor. Ccvicb'i Rtgnt An., rol. i, p. NX SillNE, FrurU/. J««r., p. M9. HaSXak. /•««»., p. 63. 
The Raccoon. Godmam'i JVa/. Hli/., rol. L p. 103. 

This animal inhabits the southern parts of the fur districts, being found as far 
north as Red River, in latitude 50°, from which quarter about one hundred skins 
are procured annually by the Hudson's Bay Company. If there is no mistake 
as to the identity of the species, the Raccoon extends farther north on the shores 
of the Pacific than it does on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains. Dixon 
and Portlock obtained cloaks of Raccoon skins from the natives of Cook's River, 
in latitude 60°, and skins, supposed to lie of the Raccoon, were also seen at 
Nootka Sound by Captain Cook. Lewis and Clarke expressly state that the 
Raccoon, at the mouth of the Columbia, is the same with the animal so common 
in the United States. Desmarest says that the Raccoon extends as far south as 
Paraguay. It is an animal, with a fox-like countenance, but with much of the 
gait of a Bear, and being partially plantigrade, it was classed by Linnaeus in 
the genus Ursun. In the wild state, it sleeps by day, comes from its retreat in 
tie evening, and prowls in the night in search of roots, fruits, green corn, birds 
and insects. It is said to eat merely the brain, or suck the blood of such birds as 
it kills. At low water it frequents the sea-shore to feed on crabs and oysters. It 
is fond of dipping its food into water before it eats, which occasioned Linnaeus to 
give it the specific name of lotor. It climbs trees with facility. The fur of the 
Raccoon is used in the manufacture of hats, and its flesh, when it has been fed on 
vegetables, is reported to be good. The live animal is often seen in English 
menageries. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The Raccoon has a round head, with a narrow, tapering nose, which projects considerably 
beyond the mouth. The end of the nose is naked and black, and it possesses much flexibility. 
The lips are also black. The eyes are round and moderately large ; the pupils circular. The 
low, erect ears are elliptical, with their lips much rounded, and, together with their edges, are 
of a soiled white colour. The whiskers are strong. The muzzle is covered with short hairs, of a 
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■oiled white colour. This pale colour passes in the form of a band round the cheek and 
over the eyes. A dark mark includes the eye and cheek, on each side, and there is also a 
mark of a similar colour between the eyes, continued from the forehead. The dark colour 
is produced by a mixture of grey, dark-brown and black hairs. The back is grizzled, its 
fur consisting of dirty white hairs, ringed with black. The belly is considerably paler. The 
tail is bushy, like the brush of a fox, and has a dirty white colour, with about six dark rings 
round it The extremities are short, and all the feet have five toes, armed with long, strong 
claws, fitted for burrowing. There is a fulness of the skin on the flanks, which adds to the 
apparent shortness of the limbs. The animal walks on the hind and fore toes, but when it sits, 
brings the whole hind sole to the ground, and it often assumes an erect posture like a Bear. 

Carver quaintly describes the Raccoon as having the limbs of a beaver, the body of a 
badger, the head of a fox, the nose of a dog, the tail of a cat, and sharp claws, by which it 
climbs trees like a monkey. 

DlMEXHOXI. 

Fret. Incta. Fact. Iarkra. 

Length of head and body • 2 0 1 Length of tail (vertebra;) ... 0 9| 
„ brad ... 0 « I Height of the back 1 1 



[12.] 1. Meles Ladradoria. (Sabine.) American Badger. 

(iEXl's. Mrlea. Baisaox. 

Carcajou. Btrrrox, torn. vi. p. ] 17, pi. S3. (Wit. do Pari* m 36 toU 1749-1789.) QuadnpltUi en/am. 286. 
( ummon Badger. Pexxaxt's Arctic Zcvjlooy, rot. i. p. 71. 
Badger »ar. 0. American. Pexxaxt's Il'ul. Quadr^ voL K. p. 16. 
Urnu Labradoricua. Lix. Gkelix, toL I. p. 103. 
Prarow. Oass'* Journal, p. 34. 

Blalreaii. Lbwii axd Clarke'i Voyagt, $c. rol. I pp. SO, 137, 213. 
Taxu* Labradoricns. Say, Long'i Erptd., roL 1. p. 201. 

Mele* Labradorla. Sabixe, Franklin * Firtl Journ., p. 049. HaSLAX's Fauna, p. 07. 

American Badger. Godmax'* A'of. HM., rol. 1. p. 179. 

Blaireau d'Amerique. F. CuriEX, Hit I. Not. •let Afamm. com %iir3. 

Brairo et SilBeur. Fbexcu Caxadiaxb. 

NaunaiipachaMMeaknhev. MUtonuak, (alto avaictechMvo, " the animal that digi.") Cbei fxDlAxa. 
Cbocartoosh. Pawxees. 

Plate 2. 

Biiflbn, in the body of his great work, doubts whether the Badger be an 
inhabitant of the American continent, notwithstanding that M. Brisson had 
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described a small quadruped from New York, under the name of Mdet alba *. 
Brisson's animal, according to M. Desmarest, proved to be merely an albino 
variety of the Raccoon f ; but Buflbn afterwards, in the first addition to his 
article on the Glutton, described the skin of a true Badger, which he received, 
it is said, from Labrador, under the misapplied name of Carcajou %. His 
specimen was imperfect, having only four toes the fifth having been rubbed 
off, as he supposes, in stuffing ; and Gmolin, who adopted the opinion of 
Schreber in considering it to be a distinct species from the European Badger, 
carelessly allowed " pahnu tetradactylii" to form part of the specific character. 
Shaw pointed out the differences between the two species more perfectly, 
and his observations have been confirmed and extended by Mr. Sabine, who 
described a specimen, obtained on the plains of the Saskatchewan by Captain 
Franklin's party. Kalm says that he saw the eommon Badger in Pennsylvania, 
where it is known by the name of the Ground Hog§. I suspect, however, that 
there is some mistake in his observation, becau.se recent American naturalists do 
not mention it as an inhabitant of that state ; and the appellation of Ground 
Hog is applied by the country people to the marmots and several other animals that 
have the habit of burrowing in the earth |[. If there be, indeed, a true Badger on 
the Atlantic coast, it must differ in habits, and be perhaps a distinct species from 
the one described by Mr. Sabine, which inhabits a district of country very different 
in character. For the same reason, I have some doubts of Buffon's specimen 
having come from Labrador %. The Blaireaux, seen by Lewis and Clarke on the 
plains of the Missouri, are doubtless speci6cally the same with those of the ad- 
joining and similar Saskatchewan country ; and even the Brairo, which the same 
travellers describe as an inhabitant of the open plains, and sometimes of the 
woods, of Columbia, presents no character, in their account of it, which denote 
it to be distinct from the Saskatchewan animal, except the curious and perhaps 
accidental circumstance of a double nail, like the Beaver's, on one of the toes of 
each hind foot. 

The Meles Labradoria frequents the sandy plains or prairies which skirt the 
Rocky Mountains as far north as the banks of the Peace River, and sources of 

• Button, ftigne An^ p. 255. 

+ Desmabest's Ms mm, p. 168 and 17-1. 

t The namo of Cartajou belong* properly to the Wolverene. 

§ Kalm'* Trartti, rol. i. p. 189. 

|| Oak, Indeed, In noticing the Badger* of the Missouri, says that they art about the tin of a ground bug, and 
nearly irf tin* Mine colour. — (>a*Vs J<mrnal s p. 94. 

•J Ituifofi iayi " qu'il Tanoitdu pays do* Esquimaux," bat in fact it may have been brought actually from the banks 
of the Saskatchewan by some of the Canadian for hunters. 
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the River of the Mountains, in latitude 58°. It abounds on the plains watered by 
the Missouri, bnt its exact sooth ern range has not, as far as I know, been defined 
by any traveller. The sandy prairies, in the neighbourhood of Carhon-hoose, on 
the banks of the Saskatchewan, and also on the Red River, that flows into Lake 
Winipeg, are perforated by innumerable Badger-holes, which are a great annoy- 
ance to horsemen, particularly when the ground is covered with snow. These 
boles are partly dug by the Badgers for habitations ; but the greater number of 
them are merely enlargements of the burrows of the Arctomys Hoodii and 
Richardtonii, which the Badgers dig up and prey upon. 

Whilst the ground is covered with snow, the Badger rarely or never comes 
from its hole ; and I suppose that in that climate it passes the winter from the 
beginning of November to April in a torpid state. Indeed, as it obtains the 
small animals on which it feeds by surprising them in their burrows, it has little 
chance of digging them out at a time when the ground is frozen into a solid rock. 
Like the Bears, the Badgers do not lose much flesh during their long hiberna- 
tion, for, on coming abroad in the spring, they are observed to be very fat. As 
they pair, however, at that season, they soon become lean. 

This Badger is a slow and timid animal, taking to the first earth it comes to 
when pursued ; and as it makes its way through the sandy soil with the rapidity 
of a mole, it soon places itself out of the reach of danger. The strength of its 
fore-feet and claws is so great, that one which had insinuated only its head and 
shoulders into a hole, resisted the utmost efforts of two stout young men who 
endeavoured to drag it out by the hind legs and tail, until one of them fired the 
contents of his fowling-piece into its body. Early in the spring, however, when 
they first begin to stir abroad, they may be easily caught by pouring water into 
their holes ; for the ground being frozen at that period, the water does not escape 
through the sand, but soon fills the hole, and its tenant is obliged to come out. 

The American Badger appears to be a more carnivorous animal than the 
European one. A female which I killed had a small marmot, nearly entire, 
together with some field-mice, in its stomach. It had also been eating some 
vegetable mattefs. * 

DESCRIPTION 

Of a /male American Badger, killed at Carlton-hotue, in the latter end of April. 

Its fur is very soft and fine, about three inches and a half long on the back, of a purplish- 
brown colour from the roots upwards, variegated with narrow black rings near its summits, 
and tipped with white, producing a pleasant and somewhat mottled or hoary gray colour, hot 
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exhibiting no brown tints when the fur lies smooth. The upper surface of the head U of ft 
darker colour, bisected by a narrow white line, which runs from the nose to the nape of the 
neck. This white stripe is bounded by dark fur, which gradually fades into gray and white as 
it approaches the ears. A grayish-brown patch includes the eye, and extends to the tip of 
the nose. There is also r brownish patch on the cheek before the ears, but the rest of the 
cheek, the undcr-jaw, and the throat arc white. lis belly is thinly coated with coarser whitish 
hairs, its legs are of a blackish-brown colour, and its tail of a dirty brown. It is low on its 
legs, has a broad, fleshy body, a flaltish head, and very short/round ears. Its claws are long, 
strong, and of a pale horn colour. The molar teeth are remarkably smooth and flat on the 
crowns for an omnivorous animal. It measures two Teet six inches from the nose to the root 
of the tail, and tlie length or its tail is six inches. 

The European Badger differs totally from the American one, in its dark- 
coloured, much coarser, and shorter fur; in the well-defined white lines on the 
head, in its more conspicuous cars, which are black tipped with white, and in 
having a larger head. The differences betwixt these animals are detailed in the 
following quotation from Mr. Sabine : — 

•• The American Badger is generally less in size, and of a. lighter make ; the head, though 
equally long, is not so sharp towards the nose, and the markings on the fur are remarkably 
different ; a narrow white line runs from between the eyes towards the back, the rest of the 
upper part of the head is brown, the throat and whole under jaw are while, the checks partly 
so ; a semicircular brown spot is placed between the light part of the checks and the ears; 
the white marking extends in a triangular form n little above the eyes, and below the eyes 
in a line towards the fore part of the mouth, but the whole eye lies within the dark colour 
of the upper part of the head, which colour runs in a sharp angle at the corner or the eye 
into the white. The European Badger has three broad white marks ; one on the top of the 
head and one on each side, and between them arc two broad black lines, which include the 
eves and ears ; and the whole under parts of the throat and jaw arc black. The upper 
parts or the body and sides in the American animal are covered with rather long, fine, grayish 
hairs, which in the other are darker, coarser, and longer ; the under parts in the former 
are lighter than the upper, in the latter they are darker ; the legs in the first arc dark 
brown, in the other quite black j and though the animal is of larger size generally, Ks 
nails, which arc dark, are smaller than the light horn-coloured nails of the American 
species ; and, finally, the tail of the European Badger is longer than that or the American." 

The specimen of the American Badger which Mr. Sabine comments upon, was 
two feet two inches long, excluding the tail, which was three inches long. Buffon's 
specimen was two feet four inches in length, exclusive of the tail. He remarks 
that it had one molar tooth of a side fewer than the European Badger, and he 
compares the colour of its fur to that of the Canada lynx. The specimen of Mele* 
Labradoria, in the Zoological Museum, certainly very much resembles the lynx in 
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the colours of the upper aspect of its body. The Tlacoyotl, seu Coyotlhumuti of 
Fernandez, seems to be very like the Meles Labradoria. . " Invent in agro 
Tetzcocano animal pilosum valde, vocatum Tlalcoyotl, duas longum spithanias, 
unguibus melis, aut Quauhpecotli similibus, brevibus cruribus et nigra vestitis pilo, 
brevissima cauda, corpore toto ex albo vergente in fulvum, sed dorso, ac superna 
parte capitis, et colli nigris, lineaque distinctis candenti ; caput est parvum, rostrum 
tenue, et longiusculum, canini exerti, ac vita victusque eadera qua? Quauhpecotli, 
i. e. vorax est, nullisque parcit oblatis escis, nec tamen editur ejus caro*." .The 
Ytzcuintecuani, and the Quauhpecotli, or Meles montanus or Texon, of the same 
author, are probably of nearly allied genera. The latter has a long tail. 



[13.] 1. Gulo luscus. (Sabine.) The Wolverene. 

Gpxu». Gulo. Stobb. Cuvieb. 

Carcajou. La Hoxtam, Voyage, vol. i. p. 01. An. 1703. 

QuiekhaU& or Wolverene. Ellis's V*y. lladton t Bay, p. 42, t. it. An. 1748. Edwabds, I. 103. 
UrsushMCUS. Lixx. Sytt., p. 71. Lixx. Gkelix, vol. i. p. 109. 
Unas Frati Hudaoali. Bbubox, Quodr., p. 188. An. I7M. 

Wolverene. PexxaKT's Hut. Quadr., vol. it. p. 8, t. 8. Arctic Zoo/., tol i. p. GU. HeaBXE • Journey, p. 372. 

Wolverin, Quiquihatch, or Carcajou. Gbaham's MSS^ p. 13. 

Oulo amicus, var. A. Glouton wolverene. Desmabest, Momm., p. 174. 

Oulo luscui. Sabixe (Capt.) Suppl. Porry't First Voy. dzxxiv. Sabixe (Mr.) Franklin' t Firil Journey, p. 850. 

RichaBMOX's Append-, Parry' 1 Second Voy., p. 292. 
Knb!«*«rioo, Esquimaux. Naghai-ch. Cbepkwya«s. 
OtnmMih»uee*, okcecoohagew, and okeocoohnirgrrs. Cbee IxdiaXS. 
Carcajou. Fbexch Caxadiaxs. Quick ehatch. Exolijii Residexts at Hvdsox's Bat. 

Tlie glutton of the northern parts of Europe, the rossomai of the Russians, has 
attracted the attention of naturalists from the many extravagant stories which 
have been told of its extraordinary voracity, and of its method of procuring relief 
when c* er-distended with food. Olaus Magnus, who, according to Buffon, is the 
earliestVriter that mentions this animal, has collected the popular notions of its 
habits, though without giving full credit to them himself; and his account has 

• Feaxcisci FebsaXDEE (PMipi Secundi Prim. Medico) Ui$t. Anita. Ifovm ffitp^ cap. mrij. p. 12. 
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been copied by subsequent authors, almost without alteration. " The glutton," 
says he, " (Lalinice gulci) is the most noted of all the animals which inhabit the 
north of Sweden, for its iusatiable appetite, wlienoe it has obtained the apj>eUation 
of jerf, in the language of that country, of wilfras, in German, and rosomaka, in 
Sclavonian." " It is wont, when it has found the carcase of some large beast, to 
eat until its belly is distended like a drum, when it rids itself of its load by squeez- 
ing its body betwixt two trees growing near together, and again returning to its 
repast, soon requires to have recourse to the same means of relief*." This trait 
in its character, however, is treated as a fiction by the traveller Gmelin, who, in 
journeying through Siberia, bad an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of its 
habits from the hunters. Buffon, on the authority of the reports of preceding 
authors, describes it as a ferocious animal, which approaches man without fear, aud 
attacks the larger quadrupeds without hesitation ; but be states that its pace is so 
slow that it can take its prey only by surprise, to accomplish which it employs an 
extraordinary degree of cunning. He terms it the " quadruped-vulture,'' and 
repeats the statement of Isbrand, that it is accustomed to ascend a tree and lie in 
wait for the elks and rein-deer, dropping on their backs as they pass, and adhering 
so firmly by its claws, that all their efforts to dislodge it are in vain, and they 
speedily fall a prey to its voracity. It is even said to entice the rein-deer to come 
beneath the tree in which it lies concealed, by throwing down the moss which that 
animal is fond of, and that the arctic fox is its jackal or provider f. This 
character seems to be entirely fictitious, and to have partly originated in the 
name of " glutton " having been given occasionally to the lynxes and sloths. I 
have, however, thought proper to recapitulate it here, previous to stating that it is 
very dissimilar to the habits of the American Wolverene, which is by many able 
naturalists considered to be the same species. 

The Wolverene is first noticed by La Hontan, who says that it is very like a badger, 
but is larger and fiercer. He calls it the carcajou, which is the appellation by 
which it is still known to the French Canadian voyagers. Subsequent writers, 
however, have occasionally, through mistake, given the same name to the 
American Badger, and also to several species of felts, whence doubts have been 
excited as to the animal actually meant by La Hontan. The European labourers 
in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company term it Quickehatch, which is 
evidently derived from its Cree or Algonquin name of okec-coo-haw-geet, and 

• OLAVt Maoris, Gent. Septen., p. 138. 

+ A nmilar account ha* been told of the laxm In Canada driving the moot* deer to a (pot where tie kadutjoa, 
described a* hiring a long tail, ii potted.— Vofagt fJmiriqHt, vol i. p. 272. An. 1723. 
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without being disposed to rely strongly on etymological inquiries, I am inclined 
to refer the Carcajou, or, as it is sometimes pronounced Carcajou, of the 
Courcuri des box$, to the same source (okee-coo'haw-gew). Many other 
Knisteneaux or Cree terms have been adopted into the vernacular language of 
the Canadian voyagers. 

The Wolverene is a carnivorous animal, which feeds chiefly upon the carcases 
of beasts that have been killed by accident. It has great strength, and annoys 
die natives by destroying their hoards of provision, and demolishing their marten 
traps. It is so suspicious, that it will rarely enter a trap itself, but beginning 
behind, pulls it to pieces, scatters the logs of which it is built, and then carries 
off the bait. It feeds also on meadow mice, marmots, and other rodentia, and 
occasionally on disabled quadrupeds of a larger size. I have seen one chasing 
an American hare, which was at the same time harassed by a snowy owl. It 
resembles the bear in its gait, and is not fleet ; but it is very industrious, and 
no donbt feeds well, as it is generally fat. It is much abroad in the winter, and 
the track of its journey in a single night may be often traced for many miles. 
From the shortness of its legs, it makes its way through loose snow with difficulty, 
but when it falls upon the beaten track of a marten trapper, it will pursue it for 
a long way. Mr. Graham observes that " the Wolverenes are extremely mis- 
chievous, and do more damage to the small-fur trade than all the other rapacious 
animals conjointly. They will follow the marten hunter's path round a line of traps 
extending forty, fifty, or sixty miles, and render the whole unserviceable, merely to 
come at the baits, which are generally the head of a partridge or a bit of dried 
venison. They are not fond of the martens themselves, but never fail of tearing 
them in pieces or of burying them in the snow by the side of the path, at a con- 
siderable distance from the trap. Drifts of snow often conceal the repositories 
thus made of the martens from the hunter, in which case they furnish a regale 
to the hungry fox, whose sagacious nostril guides him unerringly to the spot. 
Two or three foxes are often seen following the Wolverene for this purpose *." 

The Wolverene is said to be a great destroyer of beavers, but it must be only 
in the summer, when those industrious animals are at work on land, that it can 
surprise them. An attempt to break open their house in the winter, even sup- 
posing it possible for the claws of a Wolverene to penetrate the thick mud walls 
when frozen as hard as stone, would only have the effect of driving the beavers 
iuto the water to seek for shelter in their vaults on the borders of the dam. The 

• Gmr4m'» Jim, p. 13. 
o i 
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Wolverene, although it is reported to defend itself with boldness and success 
against the attack of other quadrupeds, flies from the face of man, and makes 
but a poor fight with a hunter, who requires no other arms than a stick to kill it. 

It brings forth from two to four young once a year. The cubs are covered 
with a downy fur, of a pale or cream colour. It is found throughout the whole 
northern parts of the American continent, from the coast of Labrador and Davis* 
Straits to the shores of the Pacific and the islands of Alaska. It even visits the 
islands of the Polar sea, its bones having been found in Melville island, nearly in 
latitude 75°. It is not rare in Canada, but the extent of its range to the south- 
ward is not mentioned by American writers, 
i 

DESCRIPTION. 

This animal has a broad compact head, which is suddenly rounded off on every side to 
form the nose. In the shape of its jaws it resembles a dog. I ts ears are low, rounded, 
and much hid by the surrounding fur. The back is arched; the tail low and bushy; the 
legs thick and short, and the whole aspect of the animal indicates strength, without much 
activity. The fur bears a great similarity to that of the black bear, but is not so long, nor 
of so much value. It is in general of a dark brown colour, passing in the height of winter 
almost into black. A pale reddish-brown band, more or less distinct in different individuals, 
and sometimes fading into soiled brownish-white, commences behind the shoulder, and run- 
ning along the flanks, turns up on the hip and unites with its fellow on the rump. The 
short tail is thickly covered with long black hair. There are some white markings on the 
throat and between the fore-legs, which are not constant in size or number. The legs are 
brownish-black. This animal places its feet on the ground much in the manner of a bear, 
and imprints a track on the snow or sand, which is often mistaken for that of the bear 
by Europeans on their first arrival in the fur countries. The Indians distinguish the tracks 
at the first glance by the length of the steps. The claws are strong and sharp. 

DlMEMflOXi. 

Length of hetd and body 
„ uil (rertcitra) 
„ uil with fur 
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[14.] 1. Mubtela (Putorius) VULGARIS. (Lin.) The Common 

Weasel 

. • 

Gcxut. Mattel*. Lixx. Sub.pt**: Puwriiu. Cuvies. 
Mu««cU vulgiru. Lrx. Omsi.iv, i, p. 99. 
Mu»td» nivulit Lix. Fauna Sue*, ii., p. 7- 
Common W«Miet. Pijjcwaxt, .<fT«r Zoo/. i., p, 7». 
Putoritu Tulgmri*. CvviTn, Rignt An. 
MuiteU vulgaris. IIamlaM. Faun., i., f. 61. 
No. 49. Mi tEi-M Zoot. Socibtt. 

It is stated in Arctic Zoology, that this species inhabits the Hudson's Bay coun- 
tries, Newfoundland, and the United States, as far south as Carolina, becoming in 
cold districts white in winter, like the Ermine. It is omitted in Godman's account 
of the animals of the United States ; and the Prince of Musignano is of opinion 
that what has been considered as the common weasel in the United States, is 
merely the ermine in its summer dress. Both species, however, are indubitably 
inhabitants of the American continent, the ermine extending to the most remote 
arctic districts, and the Weasel as far to the north, at least, as the Saskatchewan 
river. Captain Bayfield presented the Zoological Society with specimens of the 
Common Weasel, killed on the borders of Lake Superior, which agree in all 
respects with the European species, and I obtained similar specimens at Carlton 
House. 



The Weasel very much resembles the ermine ; but it is a much smaller animal, has a flatter 
forehead, a narrower and longer nose, and a much shorter tail. Its fur, short and of inferior 
quality, has, in summer, a dull yellowish-brown colour, deepening into chestnut brown on 
the upper part of the head and nose, and at the tip of the tail into blackish-brown. . The 
under parts are yellowish-white, as are also the whole of the feet, and the interior of the legs 
and thighs. The entire of the under jaw is pure white, and the white extends half along the 
upper lip, terminating opposite the anterior part of the orbit, or at the posterior row of 
whiskers. The upper part of the cheek, between the white at the angle of the mouth, and the 
Orbit, is included in the brown colour of the head. The tail is of the same colour above and 
below. The brown and white colours join by a straight well-defined line on the sides of the 
neck and belly, the latter colour occupying nearly one-third less of the circumference of the 
body than the brown. The claws are smaller and more curved than those of the ermine, and 
the extremities are more slender, but longer in proportion to its si». 
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Length of the head ami body 
tail (vertiflttw) 



DlMEXHOX! 

Of Mi old female killed at Curium Home. 

liwbn. Lin**. IacIi**. Llua. 

Height of the fit •••OS 
From tip of the tune to the anterior point 
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The Weasels of the fur countries become white in 
are not distinguished from them by the traders. 



like the Ermine, and 



[15.] 2. Mustela (Putorius) ermine a. (Lin. Gmel.) 

The Ermine, or Stoat. 

Mattel* ermines. Lisf. Gkelix., i. p. 08. 
Stoat-weaael. Pexxaxt, Arctic Zoo/., I., p. 75, 

Mu.lela ermlnea. Pai*t'> Fint fey, Suppl. elxxxv. Fbaxclhi'* Writ Journty, p. 668. PuiT'« 
App. p.2W. f.TOK » PrivtU Journal, |ip. 82—107. 

Cms Ikdiavi. Terreeya. Es<*ci»aux. 



This well-known and very handsome little animal is a common inhabitant of 
America, from its most northern limits to the middle districts of the United States ; 
and many specimens, both in the brown winter and white summer fur, were 
brought home by the late expeditions of discovery. It is a bold animal, and often 
domesticates itself in the habitations of the fur traders, where it may be heard 
the livelong night pursuing the white-footed mouse (Mu* leucopus). Captain 
Lyon mentions his having seen an ermine hunt the footsteps of mice, like a hound 
after a fox, and he also describes their mode of burrowing in the snow. " I 
now observed," says he, " a curious kind of burrow, made by the ermines, which 
was pushed up in the same manner as the tracks of moles through the earth in 
England. These passages run in a serpentine direction, and near the hole or 
dwelling-place the circles are multiplied, as if to render the approach more 
intricate." The same lively writer relates the manners of a captive ermine as 
follows " He was a fierce little fellow, and the instant he obtained day-light in 
his new dwelling, he flew at the bars, and shook them with the greatest fury, 
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uttering a very shrill passionate cry, and emitting the strong musky smell which I 
formerly noticed. No threats or teasing could induce him to retire to the sleeping 
place, and whenever he did so of his own accord, the slightest rubbing on the bars 
was sufficient to bring him out to the attack of his tormentors. He soon took food 
from the hand, but not until he had first used every exertion to reach and bite the 
fingers which conveyed it. This boldness gave me great hopes of being able to 
keep my little captive alive through the winter, but he was killed by an accident." 

According to Indian report, the ermine brings forth ten or twelve young at a 
time. In the time of Charlevoix, ermine-skins formed part of the menucs pdlelries 
exported from Canada ; but their value at present is so little, that they do not 
repay the Hudson's Bay Company the expense of collecting ; hence very few are 
brought to England from that quarter. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The ermine has a convex nose and forehead, a long slender body, and long cylindrical tail, 
with short and rather stout limbs. Its ears are low and rounded, and go more than half • 
round the auditory opening. They are proportionally higher than the ears of the common 
weasel. In the winter time the fur in some specimens is of a pure white colour throughout, 
except on the end of the tail, which, together with a few of the anterior whiskers, are black. 
Id other specimens there is a bright primrose-yellow tinge on the belly, the posterior part of 
the back, or the tail. The feet in the winter are clothed with hair on the soles, which projects 
so as to conceal the claws. Id the summer the soles are nearly naked, and the fur on the 
upper parts resembles that of the common weasel in colour. 

DlKEIWOVI 

Of a ipcdaca killed M Kurt Franklin, Great Bear Lake. 

Inchs. Linn. Inrhtt. Lists. 

Length of head and body ... 11 0 I Length of bead ... 2 3 

„ taU(vertebm) • • « 0 Height of ear . ... 0 31 

„ inelodiDgfur , 6 0 | Diatance between orbit and end of note o 6 

In the neighbourhood of Carlton House there is a variety of a larger size, having a longer 
tail and longer fore-daws. 

DlXXXlIOVS. 

IiM*. 

Length of head and body . 12 0 

„ tail (rertebnt) .... 6 4 
„ „ Including fur . . C 6 
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[16.] 3. Me stela (Putorius) vison. (Lin. Gmel.) 

The Vison- fVeasel. 

Ot»y. SaqaBB TiiEODaT, JIM. du Can. p. 749. An. 16341. 

Foutereau. La Hoxtax, refagt, i. p. 01. An. 1703. 

Mink. Kalm, Journ. 

Le ri»n. BrrroN, xiii. p. 300, t. 43. 

Muitel* rijon. Lix. Omkl, u - 

Mini. Law*ox, Cant., p. 121. 

Muitcla lutreola ? Fobiiter, /•*•/• Tubim , Irii. p. 371. 
Minx Otter. Pexxaxt, Arctic Zoo/., 1. p. 87. 
ViBoa.Weaael. Ibid. i. p. ^B. 

Jackath. Heabxe, Journey, p. 370. GBAit am, J/SS , p. 6. 

Mustek vboo. Cctier, Bignt An-, i. p. 140, i. l.ug. 3. 

Muatela lutreola. Sab i me, FranUin't Jaum., p. 652. 

Muatrla vison ct M liitreocephaU. Hahlax, Fauna, pp. 63, S5. 

The Mink. Goomax, JHU, i. p. 800. 

Viton Weasel. British Museum. 

SliakirMhvw or Atjackashew. t'REE Ixoiaki. 

Mink. Huoaox's BayTradebs. Fouurnut. CaxaDIa* VoTAOIBs. 

r ■ 

..T 

This animal is very similar to the mustela lutreola of the north of Europe, in 
form ; and the name of mctnk, applied to the latter, is supposed by Pennant, with 
great probability, to have been transferred to the former by some Swedish 
colonists. La Hontan mentions a sort of small amphibious Weasels, under the 
name of Foutereaux, which is the appellation of the minks to this day amongst 
the French Canadian voyagers. Buffon described a specimen from Canada, pre- 
served in the museum of M. Aubry, under the name of Vison, and gives a correct 
figure, except that the form of the tail of the specimen had been spoiled in 
mounting. Pennant admits the Vison into his list of species, having had merely 
an imperfect view of M. Aubry's specimen through its glass-case, and not recog- 
nising it to be the same with his minx or lesser otter, which he considers as 
identical with the Mustek lutreola. Forster, who received a Vison from Hudson's 
Bay, under the name of mink, expresses a doubt of its being the latter species ; 
and Baron Cuvier has placed the European mink in his sub-genus Putorius, whilst 
he ranges the Vison amongst the true martens. The Hudson's Bay Vison has the 
teeth of the polecats. I have not been able to trace the origin of the term Vison ; 
but a list of the furs exported to France, presented by a Montreal merchant to 
Kalm in 1749, informs us, that "the visons, or foutereaux, are a kind of martins 
that live in the water." There is no animal of the genus mustela inhabiting the 
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northern parte of America, which can he said to live in the water but the Vison ; 
the fisher, notwithstanding its name, being as much a land animal as the pine- 
martin. 

The Vison passes much of its time in the water, and when pursued seeks shelter 
in that element in preference to endeavouring to escape by land, on which it travels 
slowly. It swims and dives well, and can remain a considerable time under water. 
Its short fur, forming a smooth glossy coat, its tail exactly like that of an otter, 
and the shortness of its legs, denote its aquatic habits. It preys upon small 6sh, 
fish-spawn, fresh-water mussels, &c, in the summer ; but in the winter, when its 
watery haunts are frozen over, it will hunt mice on land, or travel to a considerable 
distance through the snow in search of a rapid or fall, where there is still some 
open water. Under the article Mustek Canadensis, the mistakes which have 
arisen from the habits of this animal having been attributed to the Pekan or 
Fisher, are pointed out. The Vison, when irritated, exhales, next to the Skunk, 
the most fetid smell of any animal in the fur countries. The odour resides 
in a fluid secreted by two glands situated at the anus. It is not very timid when 
in the water, and will approach near to a canoe out of curiosity, diving however 
instantly on perceiving the flash of a gun, or any movement from whence it appre- 
hends danger*. It is easily tamed, and is capable of strong attachment. In a 
domestic state it is observed to sleep much in the day, and to be fond of warmth. 
One, which I saw in the possession of a Canadian woman, passed the day in her 
pocket, looking out occasionally when its attention was roused by any unusual 
noise. Like a cat, a tame Vison is easily offended, and will, on a sudden provo- 
cation, bite those who are most kind to it. It is fond of being caressed. The fur 
of the Vison is of little value, and at many of the remote parts their skins are taken 
by the traders from the Indians merely to accommodate the latter, but are afterwards 
burnt, as they will not repay the expense of carriage. The fur, however, is very 
fine, although short, and is likely, in the revolutions of fashion, to become valuable 
again. 

We saw the Vison on the banks of Mackenzie's River as far north as latitude 
66°, and there is every reason to believe that it ranges to the mouth of that river, in 
latitude 69*. It is a common animal throughout the whole breadth of the continent 
of America, and we are told by Pennant that it exists as far south as Carolina. 
It has from four to seven young at a time. 

• Ii rocmblt* a miuk.rat in iu mode of iwimtninff, and U thot to the water in like manner, by the hunter*, at 
I -a Hant»ti luia remarked. 

H 
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DESCRIPTION. 

Dental formula, incisors J, canines grinders £J = 34. 
The Vison has an anterior molar less in both jaws than the American pine-martin ; but the 
teeth of the two species differ in shape merely in the antipenultimate or carnivorous tooth of 
the lower jaw having only a slightly salient angle, in place of the interior very minute point, 
which exists on the lower carnivorous tooth of the martin. Size. — Leas than the pine- martin, 
but, from the greater length of its neck, it measures nearly as much from the nose to the tail 
Shape. — The head is depressed and small ; the nose short-, flat, and thick ; the eyes small, 
and far forward ; the ears low, ncnrly semicircular, and covered with short fur. The neck is 
long, and the body is long and slender, and has much flexibility. The legs are short, and the 
toes are connected by short hairy webs that are completely concealed by the fur, which is as 
long on the feet both above and below, as on the legs. The claws are nearly straight, sharp, 
and white, and scarcely project beyond the fur. The tail is round and thick at the root, from 
whence it tapers gradually to the tip, exactly resembling the tail of an otter in form. In the 
prepared specimens, the part of the tail next the body is usually too slender, whilst towards 
the tip it is over-stuffed, causing the hairs to stand out, and giving it a bushy appearance con- 
trary to nature. 

The /Mr is short on the head, and is longest on the posterior part of the body and tail. It 
is of two sorts— a very dense down, and longer and stronger hairs. The tips of the latter 
form a smooth shining coat l>oth on the body and tail, which completely conceals the down. 
The colour of the down is intermediate betwixt brown and grny, being nearly that which 
Werner denominates brocoli-brown. The colour of the surface of the fur is chocolate or 
umber-brown ; a little paler on the head and belly, but deepening on the tail and posterior 
part of the back into blackish-brown. The lower jaw is white, with a narrow brown mark at 
the apex ; and there are occasionally some white markings on the throat, but they are not 
constant either in number or size. The whiskers are of the same colour with the fur, and are 
shorter than the head, but remarkably strong. There are two brown-coloured glands situated 
in the hollow between the tuberosities of the ischium and the tail, which have each a small 
cavity capable of containing a garden pea, and lined by a white, wrinkled membrane. The 
fluid they secrete is very fetid. 

Dimevsiovb. 

Isrlttt. Litn. Iorttt*. Li*M. 

I«ngtli of hf*d »nd hudy , .17 0 I Diitane* from centre of orbit to end of dom 1 0 

„ uit, Including fur B (J „ cud of now to auditory opening 2 & 

„ head, ... , 3 3 f Breadth between the can . . SO 
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[17.] 4. Mustela Martes. (Linn.) The Pine-Martin. 

Otxli. Muileta. Litrw. Sub-grnu*. Mustela. Cdvieb. 
Muitda route*. Lixx. Guslis, vol. i. p. 06. 
Pine-martin. PsxxaxT'* Antic Zoo/., vol. i. p. 77- 

Moatela martea. Sajiike, Franktin't Joum , p. 611. Harlax'j /'anno, p. C/. 
Pine-Martin. Oodxas'h jV«I. //h/.,to1. i. p. 300. 
W a wp w ttn. Cbee IitDiawt. YVappaaow. Monzomie*. 
Wawbceehina. Alooxuuixs. Sabl*. Amerjcax Ftin.BEAi.Ba4. 
Martin. Hubmx'i Bar CoMraXY's List*. 

The Pine-martin inhabits the woody districts in the northern parts of America, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in great numbers, and has been observed to be 
particularly abundant where the trees have been killed by fire, but are still 
standing. It is very rare, as Hearue has remarked, in the district lying north of 
Churchill river, and east of Great Slave Lake, known by the name of Chepewyan 
or Barren Lands. A similar district, on the Asiatic side of Bearing's Straits, 
twenty-five degrees of longitude in breadth, and inhabited by the Tchutski, is 
described by Pennant as equally unfrequented by the Martin, and for the same 
reason, — the want of trees. The limit of its northern range in America is like that 
of the woods, about the sixty-eighth degree of latitude, and it is said to be found 
as far south as New-England. Particular races of Martins, distinguished by the 
fineness and dark colours of their fur, appear to inhabit certain rocky districts. 
The rocky and mountainous but woody district of the Nipigon, on the north side 
of Lake Superior, has long been noted for its black and valuable Martin-skins. 

The Martin preys on mice, hares, and partridges, and in summer, on small birds' 

eggs, &c. A partridge's head, with the feathers, is the best bait for the log traps 

in which this animal is taken. It does not reject carrion, and often destroys the 

hoards of meat and fish laid up by the natives, when they have accidentally left a 

crevice by which it can enter. The Martin, when its retreat is cut off, shows its 

teeth, sets up its hair, arches its back, and makes a hissing noise like a cat. It will 

seize a dog by the nose, and bite so hard, that unless the latter is accustomed to 

the combat, it suffers the little animal to escape. It may be easily tamed, and it 

soon acquires an attachment for its master, but it never becomes docile. Its flesh 

is occasionally eaten, though it is not prized by the Indians. The females arc 

smaller than the males. They burrow in the ground, carry their young about six 

weeks, and bring forth from four to seven in a litter about the latter end of April. 

Mr. Graham says that this animal is sometimes troubled with epilepsy. 

112 
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Hie fur of the Martin is fine, and it is used for trimmings, and also dyed so as 
to imitate sables and other expensive furs. Hence it has always been an 
important article of commerce. Upwards of one hundred thousand skins have 
long been collected annually in the fur countries. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The form of the Martin is well known. It has o pleasing aspect Its fur is about an 
inch and a quarter long, of a pale, dull, grayish-brown, or hair-brown colour, from the rooti 
upwards, dull yellowish-brown near the summit, and tipped with dark brown or black. The 
lustre of the surface of the fur is considerable. The hair of the tail is longer, coarser, and 
darker, than that of the body. At the tip of the tail its length is three inches, and it has 
a blackish colour. The yellowish- white markings on the throat vary in different individuals. 
The darkest skins are most prized. The fur is in the highest order in the winter time ; in 
the beginning of summer, the dark lips of the hairs drop off, and the general colour of the 
fur is a pale orange-brown, with little lustre. The tips of the ears, at all times lighter than 
the rest of the fur, become very pale in the summer time. The natives remark that the fur 
of the Martin loses all its lustre, and consequently much of its value, upon the falling of the 
first shower of rain for the season. Length of the head and body from eighteen to twenty 



[18.] 5. Mustela Canadensis. (Lin.) The Pekan, or Fisher. 

Lc Pekan. Burrow, vol. xiii. p. 904, t. xlil. Opt. 
Miutela Canadensis. Liwx. Gmelir, vol. i. p. 96. 

Fisher. Pervart's Artl. Zoo/ , vol 1. p. 83. Hut. Quadr., vol. ii. p. 23S. 

if ui tela Pennant!. Erxlereir, Sytt , p. 470. 

Wejack. Hearre's Jmtrn. Graham's MSS. 

Fisher or BUdc.fox. Lewis and Clare, vol. iil. p. 38. 

Fbker-weaael, or Pekan. Warder's fnUrd Slattt. 

MusteJa Pennantl. Sari re, Fwikltnt Firtt Joarn-, p. 651 . 

Miutcla Canadenti*. Harlar'i Fauna, p. OS. 

Pennant's Martin. Godmar's Sat. f/Ur, vol. 1. p. 203. 

Otcbwk. CreeIrdiars. Woodstock. Hudsor's Day Co xr art's Sale Lists. 
Wejack, or Fisher. Fur Traders. Pekan. CaxadiaX Vovaoers. 

This animal has been described by authors under many appellations. A con- 
siderable number of its skins are annually imported into England by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and exposed in their sales under the names of Woodshocks or 
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Fishers. The latter appellation, whatever its origin may have been, has led to 
much confusion in the history of the species, and has caused the habits of the 
mustela tUon to be ascribed to it. Mr. Bartram, as quoted by Pennant, is the 
first written authority I can find for the name, and he distinctly says, " though 
they are not amphibious, and live on all kinds of lesser quadrupeds, they are called 
Fishers." Wejack, the appellation under which Hearne mentions it, is a corruption 
of its Cree or Knisteneaux name, otcheek, and the word Woodshock has a similar 
origin. It is universally termed Pekan by the Canadian fur-hunters, which may 
be considered as evidence of its being the animal described by Buffbn. Pennant 
had only an imperfect view, through a glass case, of the Pekan, in a museum at 
Paris *, and does not appear to have recognised it in his fisher. Under the article 
Pekan, in Arctic Zoology, it is said that a skin of that species was sent from Hud- 
son's Bay, by Mr. Graham, labelled with the name oiJackash. This name is given 
by the traders solely to the mustela vUon, and I suspect that, through some 
accident, the label intended for a specimen of the latter animal had been affixed 
to a skin of the common Pine-martin. Hence the formation of a nominal species, 
by Pennant, and much of the confusion that has ensued. Large individuals of the 
common Pine-martin, in their summer dress, have a considerable resemblance to 
the Fisher, and might easily have been mistaken by Pennant for the animal he 
had imperfectly examined at Paris ; and having once named it the Pekan, it 
followed that a true skin of the Fisher, also received from Mr. Graham, was 
described as a distinct species. Pennant actually says that his Pekan agrees in 
dimensions and white marks with the European martin. 

The Pekan is a larger and stronger animal than any variety of the Pine-martin, 
but it has similar manners ; climbing trees with facility, and preying principally 
on mice. It lives in the woods, preferring damp places in the vicinity of water, 
in which respect it differs from the martin, which is generally found in the driest 
spots of the pine forests. The Fisher is said to prey much on frogs in the 
summer season ; but I have been informed that its favourite food is the Canada 
porcupine, which it kills by biting on the belly. It does not seek its food in the 
water, although, like the Pine-martin, it will feed on the hoards of frozen fish laid 
up by the residents. 

It inhabits a wide extent of country, from Pennsylvania to Great Slave Lake, 
being thirty degrees of latitude, and I believe its range extends completely across 
the continent. It is found on the shores of the Pacific. It brings forth, once a 
year, from two to four young. 

• Jrciie Zooloyf, vol. i. p. J8. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The physiognomy of the Pekan is very different from that of the Martin. When the latter 
is threatened, its feature* resemble those of an enraged cat, but the expression of the Pekan'a 
countenance approaches to that of a dog, although the apparent obliquity of its eye* give it 
a sinister look. The head has a strong, roundish, compact appearance, and contracts sud- 
denly to form the nose, which terminates rather acutely. The ears, low and semicircular, 
are far apart, so as to leave u broad ond slightly rounded forehead : they are smaller in 
proportion than the ears of the Pine-martin. The eyes, situated where the head curves in 
to form the nose, appear more oblique than they really are. 

The fur, towards the roots, is fine and downy, and of a grayish or clove-brown colour ; 
yellowish-while upwards, and blackish-brown at the tips, with considerable lustre. It is short 
on the head, but on the body, particularly on the posterior parts, it is as long, though less fine 
than the fur of the Pine-martin. On the head, shoulders, and fore-part of the back, so much 
of the white is seen that they are quite hoary, but towards the tail the colour deepens into 
blackish-brown. The throat, belly, and legs are brownish-black ; the colour is lighter on 
the sides. There is a white spot very frequently between the fore-legs or on the throat, and 
another between the hind-legs, but these marks are not constant. The tail is clothed with 
long black fur. The chin and nose are tipped with brown. The ears, which are covered 
with short hairs, are pale anteriorly, dark brown behind, and have whitish margins. The 
fare-leg* are short and strong. The toes on the fore and hind feet are connected at the 
base by a short web, which is covered on both sides with hair. The claws are strong, curved 
and sharp. 

This animal is nearly twice the ordinary size of the Pine-martin, and has a longer tail ; 
and its fur is harsher, and much less valuable. Its body has the musky odour of the martin, 
but rather stronger. Some thousands of Pekans are annually killed in the Hudson's Bay 
countries, but they are less abundant than the pine-martins. 

DlMEXSIOfft. 

Indin. lncbat. 
Length of head ami hody . . . 23 ; Breadth from the tip of one ror t» the tip of die other 7 

„ bead meotured with a string from the | Height of ear . . .1 

note over the fun-heul tn the nape of the ueck CJ I«ogth of fore-leg and foot . . .6 

„ tail, including fur . . 16 j hind-leg, foot, and thigh . .11 

&. Mustbla Canadensis, varietas alba. White Pekan. 

This variety has the nose and feet brown ; the rest of the fur is white. Its 
dimensions are the same with those of tho common variety. 
There is a specimen in the Hudson's Bay Museum. 
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[19.] 1. Mephitis Americana, var. Hudsonica. 

The Hudson's Bay Skunk. 



ftSXCS. AI*(jlllli». Cvvie». 

Skunk Wrael- Pev.vaxt'« Jrctie Zool., i., p. 85. If eaRXE, Journrti, p. 377- 

Mrphitij Amerirana. Sabiwe. Fni%klin'$ Jottrn , p. 653. Zoological Mp«. No. 6ft, 60. 

Scacawk. C»E« Indiavi. 



This animal is prettily ornamented by a fyllbushy tail, and broad lateral white 
stripes, which contrast pleasingly with the wh i ff colours of the rest of the body. 
Its fur, although long, is coarse, and is but little valued in commerce. The Skunk 
is not an uncommon animal in the district it inhabits, which does not, 1 believe, 
extend to the north of latitude 5G° or 57°. It exists in the rocky and woody parts 
of the country, but is still more frequent in the clumps of wood which skirt the 
sandy plains of the Saskatchewan. I have not been able to ascertain the southern 
range of this variety of Skunk ; and, judging from Kalm's description, there 
appears to be a different one in Canada. The Skunk passes its winter in a hole, 
seldom stirring abroad, and then only for a short distance. It preys on mice, and 
in summer has been observed to feed much on frogs. It has a slow gait, and can be 
overtaken without difficulty, for it makes but a poor attempt to escape, putting its 
trust apparently in its jxwer of discomfiting its pursuers by the discharge of a 
noisome fluid. This fluid, which is of a deep yellow colour, and is contained in a 
small bag placed at the root of the tail, emits one of the most powerful stenches in 
nature ; and so durable, that the spot where a Skunk has been killed will retain the 
taint for many days. Mr. Graham says, that he knew several Indians who lost 
their eye-sight in consequence of inflammation, produced by this fluid having been 
thrown into them by the animal, which has the power of ejecting it to the distance of 
upwards of four feet. I have known a dead Skunk, thrown over the stockades of a 
trading post, produce instant nausea in several women in a house with closed doors 
upwards of a hundred yards distant. The odour has some resemblance to that of 
garlic, although much more disagreeable. One may, however, soon become 
familiarised with it : for, notwithstanding the disgust it produces at first, I have 
managed to skin a couple of recent specimens by recurring to the task at intervals. 
When care is taken not to soil the carcase with any of the strong-smelling fluid, 
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the meat is considered by the natives to be excellent food. It breeds once a year, 
and has from six to ten young at a time. A considerable number of animals of the 
genus Mephitis, natives of America, resembling each other strongly in form and 
size, but differing in the number and variety of their stripes and markings, have 
been described by authors as so many distinct species. Baron Cuvier thinks that 
the present state of our knowledge of these animals does not warrant us in con* 
sidering them otherwise than as varieties of a single species, and of these varieties 
he enumerates fifteen*. I have now seen a considerable number of specimens, 
killed to the north of the Great Lakes, none of which presented any important 
deviation in their markings from the one principally referred to in the description 
which follows; and M. Desmarest remarks, that " the varieties (if they are to be 
considered as such, and not as species) are, for the most part, sufficiently uniform 
in the same district of country in the disposition of their stripes. 1 ' The Hudson 
Bay variety, however, comes nearest to the description of the Chinche of Buffon ; 
the Viverra Mephitis of Gmelin, which is said to be an inhabitant of Chili. The 
Fiskalta, or Skunk, of Kalm, which inhabits Canada, has a white dorsal line in 
addition to two lateral onesf. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The Skunk is low on its legs, with a brood fleshy body, wide forehead, and the general 
aspect rnther of a wolverene than of a martin ; — ryes small ; ears, short and round. A nar- 
row white mcesial line runs from the tip of the nose to the occiput, where it dilates into a 
broad white mark. It is again narrowed, and continues so until it passes the shoulders, when 
it fork-, the branches running along the sides, and becoming much broader as they recede 
from each oilier. They approach posteriorly, and unite on the rump, becoming at the same 
time narrower. In some few specimens the white stripes do not unite behind, but disappear 
on the flanks. The black dorsal space included by the stripes is egg-shaped, the narrow end 
of which is towards the shoulders. The sides of the head and all the under parts are black. 
The hair on the body is long. The tail is covered with very long hair, and has generally two 
broad longitudinal white stripes above on a black ground. Sometimes the black and white 
colours of the tail are irregularly mixed. Its under surface is black. The claws on the fore- 
feet are very strong and long, being fitted for digging, and very unlike those of the martins. 

* Ottrmrnt JossHm* 

+ The earlieat account of the Canada Skunk that I bare met with, it by Safari! :— " Lea enfant da diable," dit it, 
"que In Hnroni appelle Stvngarett, et le ranunun de Montagnaia, Babougl Manltou, on Onineaque, eat line beate 
fort puantc de la grandeur d'un chat ou d'une jeune renard, mail elle a la tette un pen moin* aiguil, et la peau cou-erU 
d'un groa poil rude et enfume, et a graate queue retrouaice de mesne, die ae rache en hyrcr aoua la neige, et ne sort 
point qu'au commencement de la lune du moil de Man laqucJlc k-t Montagnaii namment Ouiniacoo pixmi, qui aigulne 
la L«ne de la Ouineeque. Ot animal, outre qu'il eat de fort nauraite odeur, eat trot malieieux, et d'un laid regard*' '— 
F. O. SaoaSD Tbeodat, Hut. du Canada, p. 7*8. 
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{20.] 1: Lutra Canadensis. (Sabine.) The Canada Otter. 

Oevvi. hum. Rax. Ctmza. 
Loutre da Canada. Bur row, rol. xiii. p. 386. t. 44. 
Common Otter. Pexxaxt, Atet. ZooL, voL I. p. W. 
Land Ot^r. WaBdeh, United Stall; voL i. p. Mfi. 

Lntra Bra*ilicnciii. Uailan, Faum, p. 72. 

The American Ottar. Oodmax, tfat. Hut., rol. i. p. 222. 

Ncekeck. Cats Indian*. Capooca. Inhabitants or Nootka. 

Buffon describes an Otter from Canada as differing from the European species 
merely in its greater size, and the colour of its fur. Ray had previously enume- 
rated the Saricocietme of La Plata, or the Carigueibeju (Sarigoviou) of Brasil, as a 
species of his genus lutra, distinct from Lutra vulgaris. Pennant, in his Histoiy of 
Quadrupeds, following Linnaeus and Brisson, refers the Brasilian Otter to the Sea 
Otter, of the following article ; but, in his Arctic Zoology, he describes the 
Brasilian as a peculiar species confined to the warm parts of America ; whilst he 
considers the Otter of the northern rivers as identified with the Common Otter of 
Europe. Baron Cuvier again unites the Canada and Brasil Otters under the name 
of I'outrc d'Amerique ; but the character ascribed by Margrave to the lutra Bra~ 
siliemis, of its tail and feet being of the same length, will not by any means apply 
to the Canada Otter, and I have therefore followed Mr. Sabine, in considering the 
subject of this article to be a species peculiar to the northern districts of America. 
M. Frederick Cuvier not only separates the Otter of Canada from that of South 
America, but also describes a distinct species inhabiting an intermediate district 
(Lutra lataxitva.)* 

The Canada Otter resembles the European species in its habits and food. In 
the winter season, it frequents rapids and falls, to have the advantage of open water ; 
and when its usual haunts are frozen over, it will travel to a great distance through 
the snow, in search of a rapid that has resisted the severity of the weather. If 
seen, and pursued by hunters on these journies, it will throw itself forward on 
its belly, and slide through the snow for several yards, leaving a deep furrow 
behind it. This movement is repeated with so much rapidity, that even a swift 

• Diet. a>* Satiuei ATnl^ xxrii. 
I 
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runner on snow-shoes has much trouble in overtaking it, It also doubles on its 
track with much cunning, and dives under the snow to elude its pursuers. When 
closely pressed, it will turn and defend itself with great obstinacy. In the spring 
of 1826, at Great Bear Lake, the Otters frequently robbed our nets, which, were 
set under the ice, at the distance of a few yards from a piece of open water. They 
generally carried off the heads of the 6sh, and left the bodies sticking in the net. 

The Canada Otter has one litter annually about the middle of April, of from 
one to three young. It inhabits the Mackenzie and other rivers nearly to the 
Arctic sea ; and there appears to be no difference betwixt the skins obtained 
on the shores of the Pacific, or in the neighbourhood of Hudson's Bay. Seven or 
eight thousand are imported annually into England. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The Canada Otter may be distinguished from the European species, by the fur of its Iwlly 
being of the same shining brown colour with that of the back. It is a much larger animal, 
and has, in proportion, a shorter tail than the European one. Its fur very much resembles 
that of the heaver, having the same general colours, and, like it, consisting of a very fine 
waved and shining down, intermixed with longer and coarser hairs. Hearne remarks, that the 
colour and quality of its fur varies much with the season. In summer, when the hair is very 
short, it is almost black ; hut, as the winter advances, it turns to a beautiful reddish-brown, 
except a spot under the - chin, which is gray. Otter-tor is nearly of the same fineness with 
beaver-wool, but being shorter, and not so well adapted for making felt, its price fluctuates 
more with the fashion. 

The length of the Canada Otter is about five feet, including the tail, which measures 
eighteen inches. 
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pi. J 2. Lutba (Enhydba) marina. (Erxlebein.) The Sea Otter. 

Oikvs. Intra. RaY. Snb^tmu. EnViydra. Flimiko. 

!>«i.B«tir«r. KaaicHEaiaiKorr, JTUfc ffaau*. (OarErs'i TVaa*.), p. 131. An. 17**. 

Lous Marina. Snuit, ATon. Con. Fttrop., vol. zi. p. 367, t. xrf. Ebxlebeiv, tyri. ^n. 1777. 

Sak-Otur. Cooa'i 7-A.W r«.»., vol. U. p. 295. An. 1784. Fe»»a»tY jlrvlfe Zooi, toJ. i. p. 88. An. 1784. 

MeaBES' r<» ,pp.24l-M0. .fa. 1790. MemiEB, /Hit IW., p.3B8. 17WS. 
Enbyd™ Marina, fuvuo'i Mi/. Z«rf n toLU. f. 187. <<n. 18*2. 
Lotra Marina. Hablav. fauna, p. 73. 
Thr Se» Otter. God»*x'| ATo/. TOL 1. p. M8- 

Hie Sea Otter inhabits the northern parts of the Pacific, from Kamskatcha to 
the Yellow Sea on the Asiatic side, and from Alaska to California on the 
American coast. It seems to have more the manners of a seal than of the 
Land Otter. It frequents rocks washed by the sea, and brings forth on land, but 
resides mostly in the water, and is occasionally seen very remote from the shore, 
sometimes, according to Pennant, more than a hundred leagues. The fur of the 
Sea Otter being very handsome, was much esteemed by the Chinese, and, until 
the market at Canton was overstocked, prime skins brought extraordinary high 
prices. The trade for a considerable period was in the hands of the Russians, 
who soon after the discovery of the north-west coast of America, by Beering and 
Tschirikow, sent mercantile expeditions thither. Captain Cook's third voyage 
drew the attention of English speculators to that quarter, and vessels were 
freighted both by private adventurers and by the India Company, for the purpose 
of collecting furs on the American coast and conveying them to Canton. Pennant, 
alluding to this traffic, says, " what a profitable trade (with China) might not a 
colony carry on, were it possible to penetrate to that part of America by means 
of rivers and lakes." The event that Pennant wished for soon took place. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie having traversed the continent of America, and gained the 
coast of the Pacific, his partners in trade followed up his success, by establishing 
fur posts in New Caledonia, and a direct commerce with China ; but the influx of 
furs into mat market soon reduced their price. 

DESCRIPTION. 
[Extracted from Meabzs' Pe/ag*.] 

The Sea Otter is furnished with a formidable set of teeth ; its fore-paws are like those of 
the River Otter, but of much larger size, and greater strength ; its hind-feet are skirted with a 
membrane, on which, as on the fore- feet, there grows a thick and coarse hair. The fur varies 

I 8 
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in beauty according to the age of the animal. The young cubs, of a few months ok), are 
covered with a long, coarse, white hair, which protects the fine down that liea beneath it. 
The natives often pluck off this coarse hair, when the lower fur appears like velvet, of a 
beautiful brown colour. As they increase in size, the long hair falls off, and the fur becomes 1 
blackish, but still remains short. When the animal is full grown, it becomes of a jet black, 
and increases in beauty; the fur then thickens, and is thinly sprinkled with white hairs. 
When they are past the age of perfection, and verge towards old age, their skin changes 
into a dark brown, dingy colour, and of course diminishes in value. The skins of those killed 
in the winter are of a more beautiful black, and in every respect more perfect than those 
which are taken in the summer and autumn. The male Otter is beyond all comparison more 
beautiful than the female, and is distinguished by the superior jetty colour, as well as velvety 
appearance of his skin ; whereas the head, throat and belly of the female, are not only covered 
with fur that is white, but which is also of a very coarse texture. The skins in the highest 
estimation are those which have the belly and throat plentifully interspersed with a kind of 
brilliant silver hairs, while the body is covered with a thick black fur, of extreme fineness, 
and a silky gloss*. 



[22.] 1. Cams lupus, occidkntalis. The American Wolf. 



Ocxi't. Cuiii. Liwv. 

Missouri Wolf. Levi* and Clam, rol. L p. 283. 

Canls Inyo*. 8 abide, Franklin i Journ., p. AS4. SaBIXE (CaTT.), Parry i Toy., Supply clxxxv. 

Richasdsov, Parry" t Setond »>»., App~, p- 8*5. 
Wolf. Lyoh'j PnrmU Journal, pp. 330, Ac 

The Common Wolves of the Old and New World have been generally 
supposed to be the same species — the Cants lupus of Linntcus. The American 
naturalists have, indeed, described some of the northern kinds of Wolf as distinct ; 
but it never seems to have been doubted that a Wolf, possessing all the 
characters of the European Wolf, exists within the limits of the United States. 

" Not b»vir.£ been on the coa»u w here the Sea Otter i» produced, I can add nothing to ita history from toy own 
ol/««rvmtion, and I bare preferred taking; the description of the fur from one who tu engaged in the trade, to extract- 
ing a scientific account of the animal from systematic works, which are In the hands of every naturalist. In the 
narrative of Captain Cook's voyage, it is mentioned that a young Sea Otter hruu^ht on lviard had six lower incisors. 
Stellrr, and all succeeding systematic writers, describe it as having six incisors above and four below. Probably two 
of the lower ones drop out before the animal becomes adult. 
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The Wolf to which these characters have been ascribed, seems to be the " large 
brown Wolf " of Lewis and Clark, and, according to them, inhabits not only the 
Atlantic countries, but also the borders of the Pacific and the mountains which 
approach the Columbia river, between the Great Falls and rapids, but is not found 
on the Missouri to the westward of the Platte. I have seen none of these Brown 
Wolves ; but if their resemblance is so close to the European Wolf as Major Smith * 
states it to be, I have no hesitation in saying that they differ decidedly from the 
Wolf which inhabits the countries north of Canada. While attached to the late 
expeditions, I passed through thirty degrees of latitude and upwards of fifty of 
longitude on the American continent, and in the course of seven years travelled 
upwards of twenty thousand miles, during the whole of which time I had almost 
daily opportunities of observing the form and manners of the Wolves, but 1 saw 
none which had the gaunt appearance, the comparatively long jaw and tapering 
nose, the high ears, long legs, slender loins, and narrow feet of the Pyrenean Wolf. 

In some of the districts which we traversed, the Wolves were very numerous, 
and varied greatly in the colour of their fur, some being white, others totally 
black, but the greater number were mixed gray and white, more or less tinged 
in parts with brown. These variations of colour, however, not being attended 
with any differences of form, nor peculiarity of habits, I deem them to be no more 
characteristic of proper species or even permanent varieties than colour would be 
in the domestic dog. All the northern Wolves, whatever their colours are, have 
certain characters in common wherein they differ from the European race ; and the 
Indian report of the extreme variations of colour being occasionally observed in 
Wolves of the same litter, strengthens my opinions. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The American Wolf of the northern districts is covered with long and comparatively fine Air, 
mixed with a large quantity of shorter woolly hair, and it has a more robust form than the 
European Wolf. Its muzzle is thicker and more obtuse, its head larger and rounder, and there 
is a sensible depression at the union of the nose and forehead. Its more arched forehead is 
comparatively broad, the space between the ears being greater than their height. The ear* are 
shorter, wider at the base, and more acute, and have, consequently, a more conical form, whilst 
the greater length of the hair on the side of the neck of this Wolf makes them appear even 
shorter than they are. Its neck, covered with a bushy fur, appears short and thick. Its legs 
are rather short, its feet broad, with thick toes, and its tail is bushy, like the brush of a fox. 

The European Wolf, on the contrary, has a coarser fur, with less of the soft wool inter- 
mixed with it. Its head is narrower, and tapers gradually to form the nose, which is pro- 

• OaxrriTn'* Animal Kinpkm, roL il p. 348. 
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duccd on the same plane with the forehead. Its cars are higher and somewhat nearer to each 
other ; their length exceeds the distance between the auditory opening and the eye. Its loins 
are more slender, its legs longer, feet narrower, and its tail is more thinly clothed with fin. 

The shorter ears, broader forehead, and thicker muzzle of the American Wolf, with the 
bushiness of the hair behind the cheek, give it a physiognomy more like the social visage of 
an Esquimaux dog than the sneaking aspect of an European Wolf. Baflbn enumerates black, 
tawny-gray and white, as the colours exhibited by the fuT of the European Wolves. In the 
American northern Wolves the gray colour predominates, and there is very little of the 
tawny hue. The general arrangement of the patches of colour is, however, nearly the same 
in both races. 

Notwithstanding the above enumeration of the peculiarities of the American 
Wolf, I do not mean to assert that the differences existing between it and its 
European congener are sufficiently permanent to constitute them, in tbe eye of the 
naturalist, distinct species. The same kind of differences may be traced between 
the foxes and native races of the domestic dog of the new world and those of the 
old ; the former possessing finer, denser, and longer fur, and broader feet, well 
calculated for running on the snow. These remarks have l>ecn elicited by a com- 
parison of live specimens of American and Pyrcncan Wolves ; but I have not 
had an opportunity of ascertaining whether the Lapland and Siberian Wolves, 
inhabiting a similar climate with the American ones, have similar peculiarities 
of form, or whether they differ in physiognomy from the Wolf of the south of 
Europe. 1 have, therefore, in the present state of our knowledge, considered it 
uuadvisable to designate the northern Wolf of America by a distinct specific 
appellation, lest I should unnecessarily add to the list of synonyms, which have 
already ovcrburthened the science of Zoology. The word occidental^, which I 
have affixed to the Linnean name of Cams lupus, is to be considered as merely 
marking the geographical position of the peculiar race of Wolf which forms the 
subject of this article. I have avoided adopting, as a specific name, any of the 
appellations founded on colour, because they could not with propriety be used to 
denote more than casual varieties of a species, in which the individuals shew such a 
variety in their markings. 

Wolves are found in greater or less abundance in different districts, but they 
may be said to be very common throughout the northern regions ; their foot- 
marks may be seen by the side of every stream, and a traveller can rarely pass 
a night in these wilds without hearing them howling around him. They are very 
numerous on the sandy plains which, lying to the eastward of the Rocky Mountains, 
extend from the sources of the Peace and Saskatchewan rivers towards the 
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Missouri. There bands of them hang on the skirts of the buffalo herds, and prey 
upon the sick and straggling calves. They do not, under ordinary circumstances, 
venture to attack the full-grown animal : for the hunters informed me that they 
often see wolves walking through a herd of bulls without exciting the least alarm ; 
and the marksmen, when they crawl towards a buffalo for the purpose of shooting it, 
occasionally wear a cap with two ears in imitation of the head of a wolf, knowing 
from experience that they will be suffered to approach nearer in that guise. On 
the Barren-grounds through which the Coppermine River flows, I had more than 
once an opportunity of seeing a single wolf in close pursuit of a rein-deer ; and I 
witnessed a chace on Point Lake when covered with ice, which terminated in a fine 
buck rein-deer being overtaken by a large white wolf, and disabled by a bite in 
the flank. An Indian, who was concealed on the borders of the lake, ran in and 
cut the deer's throat with his knife, the wolf at once relinquishing his prey, and 
sneaking off. In the chase the poor deer urged its flight by great bounds, which for 
a time exceeded the speed of the wolf ; but it stopped so frequently to gaze on its 
relentless enemy, that the latter, toiling on at a " long gallop," • with its tongue 
lolling out of its mouth, gradually came up. After each hasty look, the poor deer 
redoubled its efforts to escape ; but either exhausted by fatigue, or enervated by fear, 
it became, just before it was overtaken, scarcely able to keep its feet The Wolves 
destroy many foxes, which they easily run down if they perceive them on a plain at 
any distance from their hiding places. In January, 1827, a wolf was seen to 
catch an Arctic Sox within sight of Fort Franklin, and although immediately pursued 
by hunters on snow-shoes, h bore off its prey in its mouth without any apparent 
diminution of its speed f. The buffalo-hunters would be unable to preserve the 



* Lord Byron'a description of > chaae by Wolvea it to 

the peasage from whence this expression h borrowed : 

" We ruiUrd through the leave* like wind, 
I^sft ahmb* and trees and wolves liehind ; 
By nipht I heard litem on the track, 
Thrir troop came hard iipon our l.*ark, 
With their lon£ gallirp which can tire 
The hound'a deep note aod hunter's fire : 
Where'er we flew tht-y followed on. 
Nor left n§ with the morning aun ; 
lie hi ml I aaw them aoure a rood, 
At day-break winding through the wood ; 
And through the night had heard their feet. 
Their Mealing, ru»tlin« »tep repeat." 

t The tune wolf con tinned for ume day* to prowl in the vicinity of the Fort, and even Hole fab from a tied**, 
which two dog* were accustomed to draw hone from the netl witheut a driver. Aa this kind of deviation rould not 
be permitted to go on, the waif wat waylaid and killed. It proved to be a t 
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game they kill from the wolves, if the latter were not as fearful as they are rapa- 
cious. The simple precaution of tying a handkerchief to a branch, or of blowing 
up a bladder, and hanging it so as to wave in the wind, is sufficient to keep herds 
of Wolves at a distance •. At times, however, they are impelled by hunger to be 
more venturous, and they have been known to steal provisions from under a man s 
head in the night, and to come into a traveller's bivouac, and carry off some of 
his dogs. During our residence at Cumberland House in 1820, a wolf, which 
had been prowling round the Fort, and was wounded by a musket-ball and driven 
off, returned after it became dark, whilst the blood was still flowing from its 
wound, and carried off a dog from amongst fifty others, that howled piteously, 
but had not courage to unite in an attack on their enemy f. I was told of a 
poor Indian woman who was strangled by a Wolf, while her husband, who 
saw the attack, was hastening to her assistance ; but this was the only instance of 
their destroying human life that came to my knowledge. As the winter advances 
and the snow becomes deep, the wolves being no longer able to hunt with success, 
suffer from hunger, and in sev ere seasons many die. In the spring of 18*26 a large 
gray Wolf was driven by hunger to prowl amongst the Indian huts which were 
erected in the immediate vicinity of Fort Franklin, but not being successful in 
picking up aught to eat, it was found a few days afterwards lying dead on the snow 
near the Fort. Its extreme emaciation and the emptiness of its intestines shewed 
clearly that it died from inanition. The skin and cranium were brought to 
England, and presented to the Museum of the Edinburgh University ; and a 
drawing from it is to be engraved for Mr. Wilson's beautiful Illustrations of 
Zoology. 

The American Wolf burrow s, and brings forth its young in earths with several 
outlets like those of a fox. I saw some of their burrows on the plains of the 
Saskatchewan, and also on the banks of the Coppermine River. The number of 
young in a litter varies from four or five to eight or nine. In Captain Parry's and 
Captain Franklin's narratives, instances are recorded of the female Wolves asso- 
ciating with the domestic dog ; and we were informed that the Indians endeavour 
to improve their sledge-dogs by crossing the breed with wolves. The resem- 
blance between the northern wolves and the domestic dog of the Indians is so 
great, that the size and strength of the Wolf seems to be the only difference. I 

• The Wolves In th« north of Europe are equally cautious. " To prevent the Wolres from destroying the rein- 
deer, the Laplander! tie them to aome tree, and it seldom happens that they are attacked in that situation : fur the 
Wolf, being a suspicious animal, is afraid that there should be some snare laid fur him, and that this it employed for a 
bait to draw him thither."— Hegnard. 

f The track in the mow shewed that it was the wounded Won* which had returned. 
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have more than once mistaken a band of wolves for the dogs of a party of Indians; 
and the howl of the animals of both species is prolonged so exactly in the same 
key, that even the practised ear of an Indian fails at tiroes to discriminate them. 

The following notices, by Captain Lyons, of the wolves of Melville Peninsula, 
are good illustrations of the strength and habits of the northern wolves in 
general : — " A fine dog was lost in the afternoon. It had strayed to the hum- 
mocks ahead without its master, and Mr. Elder, who was near to the spot, saw five 
wolves rush at, attack, and devour it in an incredibly short space of time : before 
he could reach the place the carcase was torn in pieces, and he found only the 
lower part of one leg. The boldness of the wolves was altogether astonishing, as 
they were almost constantly seen amongst the hummocks, or lying quietly at no 
great distance in wait for dogs. From all we observed, I have no reason to 
suppose that they would attack a single unarmed man, both English and Esqui- 
maux frequently passing them without a stick in their hands ; the animals, however, 
exhibited no symptoms of fear, but rather a kind of tacit agreement not to be the 
beginners of a quarrel, even though they might have been certain of proving 
victorious." — " The wolves had now grown so bold as to come alongside, and on 
this night they broke iuto a snow-hut, in which a couple of newly purchased 
Esquimaux dogs were confined, and carried them off, but not without some 
difficulty, for in the day-light we found even the ceiling of the hut sprinkled with 
blood and hair. When the alarm was given, and the wolves were fired at, one of 
them was observed carrying a dead dog in his mouth, clear of the ground, at a 
canter, notwithstanding the animal was of his own weight Before morning they 
tore a quantity of canvass off the observatory, and devoured it" — " The Esqui- 
maux wolf-trap is made of strong slabs of ice, long and narrow ; so that a fox can 
with difficulty turn himself in it, but a wolf must actually remain in the position in 
which he is taken. The door is a heavy portcullis of ice, sliding in two well secured 
groves of the same substance, and is kept up by a line, which, passing over the top 
of the trap, is carried through a hole at the furthest extremity : to the end of the 
line is fastened a small hoop of whalebone, and to this any kind of flesh-bait is 
attached. From the slab which terminates the trap, a projection of ice, or a peg 
of wood or bone, points inwards near the bottom, and under this the hoop is lightly 
hooked ; the slightest pull at the bait liberates it, the door falls in an instant, and 
the wolf is speared where he lies." 
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Var. A. Lupus griseus. Common Gray Wolf. 

Or*y\Volf. Coos'* ThirA foyxtfe, rai. ii.p. MS. L E »t« axd Clarke, vA t. p. Wft, MS. 

Oimninn Gray Wolf. Schoolcraft's Tr*vth, p. 28i. 

Can!* lupui — jfritenn. Sarim:, FranJrlin'i Vay , p 0&4. 

Can» Input. Parbt's /V«*. Strand, amd Third Vopnnrt. 

*I»I>RTg»o. Casr. Indians. Vc>. Cnsrr.»-VAK*. 

Amarok. Erocimavx. 

Pennant, in his Arctic Zoology, remarks, that " the wolves towards Hudson's 
Buy are of different colours — grey and white, and some black and white ; the 
black hairs being mixed with the white chiefly along the back. In Canada they 
have been found entirely white." Lewis and Clark also say, " the large wolves 
of the Missouri are lower, shorter in the legs, and thicker than the Atlantic Wolf ; 
their colour, which is not affected by tlie seasons, is of every variety of shade, from 
a gray or blackish-brown to a cream-coloured white." The gray, or rather the 
gray and white variety, is the Common Wolf from Lake Superior to the northern 
extremity of the Continent, and in the islands beyond it. It has been seen on the 
Atlantic coast from Nootka northwards. 

The following description, by Mr. Sabine, of a specimen procured at Cumberland 
House, in latitude 54°, and deposited by Captain Franklin in the British Museum, 

DESCRIPTION. 

*' It is very dissimilar in colour to the usual state of the (European) wolf, and is of a much 
greater size. The teeth are remarkably strong and large ; the ears sharp and erect, thickly 
clothed with dark-brown hair, tipped with grny ; above and below on the neck the hair is 
thick and bushy ; the whole of the body is covered with a mixture of long gray and black 
hairs, having some few white ones intermixed on the back ; the aides and belly are dark gray ; 
the tail is bushy, gray tipped with brown; the legs are strong, covered with dark-brown hair | 
claws strong, short, and arched." 

A specimen procured at Carlton House on the same river, and now in the Museum of the 
Zoological Society*, has the face, cheeks, throat, belly, hips, and tail, white, except a small 
part of the latter, adjoining the rump, where it is blackish. On the back and sides there 
is an intermixture of long black and white hairs, which, with the grayish wool that partially 

• No. S3. CalalcfK* rftk* JfWwR. 
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appears, gives a general grayish hue to these parts, deepening along the dorsal line into black. 
The hair on the back part of the cheeks is very bushy. In other individuals which I have 
seen, the mixture of dark-gray with black and brown forms distinct patches on an almost 
white ground. There is generally a darker line along the spine. 

The Gray Wolf differs iu size in different districts, and even in the same dis- 
trict individuals differing much in height and strength, but (as far as one can judge 
from their teeth) of nearly equal age, are to be found. The wolves of the desert 
country lying to the north of Great Slave Lake, and much frequented by rein- 
deer, are of great dimensions. Farther north again, in the islands of the Polar 
sea, visited by Captain Parry, they were generally smaller, their average height 
in that quarter being only about twenty-seven inches. Captain Sabine states those 
of Melville Island to be as big as a full-sized setter-dog. 

Dixtyniox* 

Of the prepared ikJo of * Gray Wolf kilM at Cambsrkwd Homo 
Length of uwhnd sua body . . 4 0 | Height to th« top of the •boulder . 3 



DIMENSION! 

Of u Gray Wolf starred to dmth nt Fort Franklin, April 1841, (mraiiured before il wat skinned.) 

FmC. laeats. JtA 



Length *'f I'tfad »nJ body ■ . • •* 2 

„ tall (rertebra) . .1 7 

„ tail, Including fur . .2 8 



haunches, the fret being flat on tht ground, 
and the fur of the Wit pressed down , 2 B 
Height with the fur of the back in it* natural 

• • 3 0 



i of head and body , 
„ tail (vertebra)) . 
„ tail, including the hair 
Height of tlw huek.-fur pm»«l 



Dimehsiovs 

la the Zoological Museum, which was procured at Carlton Moose. 

,F«<- lachss. 

Height of the back,— fur rough . 2 6 
Distance from top of the now to the orbit . 0 4| 
Height of the ear, measured on the loner 
side .* 0 3J 



Fct. 


lacbfS. 


4 


4 


1 


34 


! l 


«* 


2 


2 
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Var. B. Lupus albus. White Wolf. 



LtWl* AMD Clabk, voJ. i. p. 107 1 vol HI- p. 
CanU fopns— eJba*. Sabiwk. FtmkHn i Jaunty p. «M. 

WhiM Wolf. Icoaas. F»axelim'* Joum., p. 312. Lroa'* Privtt* Jvtm-, p. 287- 

Wolves totally white are not uncommon in the most northern parts of America, 
particularly in districts nearly destitute of wood *. They are occasionally seen 
also on the plains of the Missouri. A Yellow Wolf, mentioned by Lewis and 
Clark, (vol. i. p. 40) may be perhaps classed with the white variety. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The White Wolf figured in Captain Franklin's narrative above referred to, was killed near 
Fort Enterprise, in February, 1821. Its ears were short and erect. Its fur was long and 
of a yellowish-white colour over the whole body, the nose alone having a slight tinge of gray. 



I*»,rth of bead end body ... 4 4 

„ tail . 1 7 

Heifht at both fare Mid hind quarto* . 2 10 

Oirth behind the for*-!.*, , . . * 0 



Iu Dimesiioxs were is foUowi :— 

Tf. Iorb«i. Teti. I«et«. 

Girth before the hind kg* 2 0 

Lcagth of fore-le* and foot with toe-nail* 1 8 

„ hind ditto ditto ditto I 10 



Var. C. Lupus Sticte. Pied Wolf. 

Wolves having black colours instead of gray, distributed in large patches on 
the sides, are sometimes seen in the fur countries, associated with the Common 
Gray Wolves. On the banks of the Mackenzie, I saw five young wolves leaping 
and tumbling over each other, with all the playfulness of the puppies of the 
domestic dog, and it is not improbable that they were all of one litter. One of 
them was pied, another entirely black, and the rest shewed the common gray 
colours. I was unable to procure a specimen of the Pied Wolf. 

♦ Mutter inform* «• that white wolre* are futind on the Jeniwi ; and Regnant My* that the Lapland wolre* " are 
abnoat all of a whitiih-(cmy cobmr j there are *mie of them white." It i* de*ir*Me Dial thcee Siberian or Upland 
Molve* ihould be compared with the Pyrcneaa racei. 
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Var. D. Lupus nubilub. The Dusky Wolf. 



Canfo nuMlui. Say. Lt»f't B*p*d., vol i. p. 339. ' 
Duiky Wolf. Godvam'i JVar. /Kit, vol I. p. 2C5. 



Plate hi. 

The Dttsky Wolf differs little from the pure black variety which follows. It was 
considered by Mr. Say to be a distinct species, on account of its colour, a different 
physiognomy from that of the Common Red Wolf, its more robust form, and its 
shorter ears *, but, with the exception of colour, these characters are common to all 
the varieties of the northern American Wolf, and are in fact some of the peculiari- 
ties that distinguish them from Pyrenean wolves. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Mr. Say's specimen had " a dusky colour ; the hair cinereous at the base, then brownish- 
black, then gray, then black ; the gray of the hairs combining with the black tips to produce 
a mottled appearance ; the gray predominating on the sides. Ears short, deep brownish- 
black, with a patch of gray hair within. The under parts dusky ferruginous, grayish with 
long hairs between the thighs, and with a large white spot on the breast; the ferruginous 
colour very much narrowed on the neck, but dilated on the lower part of the cheek9 ; 
legs brownish-black, with a slight admixture of gray hairs, excepting on the anterior edge of 
the hind thighs, and the lower edgings of the toes, where the gray predominated ; the tail was 
short, fusiform, a little tinged with ferruginous, black above, near the base, and at the tip ; 
the top of the trunk hardly attaining to the o* culcis ; the longer hairs of the back, par- 
ticularly over the shoulders, resembled a short, sparse mane." 



F«t. 

Length of head and body . .4 
„ the trunk of the (ail . . .1 
,. ear from anterior angle to the tip 0 
,, from the anterior angle of the car 
to the jxwurior ranthua of the eye . 0 



DiMEHaioxs. 
lacli*,. 



31 
1 



Peel. InehM. 
LcuRth from anterior canthui of the eye to 

the middle of the tip of the nolo . 0 54 

Diitance between the anterior angle* of the 
ean, rather more than . . 0 3 



The Dusky Wolf, figured in this work, was killed at Fort Resolution on Great 
Slave I^ake, in latitude 61 s , and is now preserved in the Museum of the Zoological 
Society. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

It is covered with long hairs, intermixed with a thick woolly down, more or less conspicuous 
on different perls of the body. The long hairs are mostly block, but there arc a few white 
ones interspersed. The wool or down is of a dull yellowish-gray colour ; least of it is seen on 
the back, which has consequently nearly a black colour ; the fur covering the spine is long, 
blackish towards the roots, and shining black at the tips; the sides are dusky-gray, many of 
the long hairs having apparently fallen off; the belly is blacker. The anterior parts of the 
legs are boary from an intimate intermixture of black and white hairs, in which the former 
predominate. The posterior surfaces of the legs are covered with long, white and gray fur. 
The tail is black, with a few white hairs, and has a black tip. The wool on the tail is of the 
same colour with that on the body, but it is not visible until the long hairs are turned aside. 
The chin and extremity of the upper lip are white, and there are many long white hairs on 
the cheek. The feet are very bairy, the hair on the soles projecting beyond the claws. 

Of (he iperimeu aiiar k «ri« mounted. 





Pert. 


Indies. 




r«t 




Lengih of lirr.d .-ind body . 


. * 


2 


Dhtance between the ears 


. 0 




„ tail (»«Ttrlir») . . 


. 1 


2 


„ from the top of the u< 


oe to the 




„ tail, with the fur . 


. 1 


6 


anterior part of the orbit 


. 0 


**- 


Origin, praaiaj down the fur 


. 2 


2 


„ Wtwwi the ey« 


. 0 


«! 


„ .if the ear on the inner tide 


. 0 


31 


Length of tbe head . 


. 1 


I 



Var. E. Lupus ater. Black American Wolf. 

Loup noir dc Canada. BerfOX, vol. (x. p. 3414. t. 41. («d^.) 

Black Wolf. Sat, Lonf'i BmymL, vol. i. p. 9&. Fbakxlin's •/•am, vol. I. p. 178. 

UHirriTH's Anim. King, aim Icon*, tuI. ii. p. 348 (opt.) 

Godma»'« Nat. Hut., rol. i. p. 267. Icons ex Grimthii icoue ruatnato. 
Canis Lycaon. IJaUax'i I'aun. Amrr. p. 82. 

We saw some Black Wolves on the banks of the Mackenzie, but they are more 
common on the river Saskatchewan, and in districts further south. Mr. Say 
informs us that they abound on the Missouri. The Indians do not consider them 
to be a distinct race, but report that one or more black whelps are occasionally found 
in a litter of a Gray Wolf. In conceding to their opinion, I do not mean to 
assert that the o&pring of Black Wolves are not most frequently black. Five 
Black Wolves are mentioned by Say, as having been taken from one den ; and Mr. 
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Hood, in Captain Franklin's Narrative, records an instance in which a Black 
Wolf was shot, am) three black whelps taken from her den. 

The Black Wolves differ in external appearance from the gray ones only in 
coloar, and their haunts and habits are precisely the same. Buffbn, in his descrip- 
tion of a young Black Wolf from Canada, remarks that the ears were wider, further 
apart, and more pointed, than those of the European Wolf ; the eyes smaller, and 
also further apart. The comparatively broad forehead^ indicated by the greater 
distance between the ears and eyes, is, as I have already stated, common to all 
the varieties of the Wolf of the northern parts of America. The French naturalist's 
description of the behaviour of this Wolf, when turned out against a bull, is so 
characteristic, not only of the American Wolf, but also of the Indian dogs, when 
under the influence of fear, that I cannot reset quoting it at length : — " Cet 
animal," dit il, "avoit ete pris- fort jeune en Canada, et apporte en France 
par un Officier de Marine, qui le garda dans sa maison pendant quelque terns ; 
mais l'animal etant devenu fe'roce en grandissanr, il fnt mis an combat de taureau 
a Paris, oil il ne montra pas beancoup de courage Iorsqn'on le fit entrer en lice 
mais des que Ton approchoit de la loge ou on le gardoit, il entroit en fureor, se 
jetoit brusquement en avant de toute la longueur de sa chainc, raontroit les dents et 
aboyoit, non pas comme les chiens, mais seulcment par des cris successifs et inter- 
rompus qu'il ne repetoit qu'apres d'assez longs intervales." 

I have frequently observed an Indian dog, after being worsted in combat, retreat 
into a corner, and howl at intervals for an hour together. They also howl pitcously 
when apprehensive of punishment, and throw themselves into attitudes strongly 
resembling those exhibited by a wolf when caught in a trap. The plate given by 
Buflfon is but an indifferent representation of the Black Wolf. The individual 
was not only young, but its fur, as is customary with animals in captivity, seems to 
have been in a bad state*. A most excellent etching, by Landsecr, of a Black 
Wolf, kept in the Tower, has appeared in Griffith's translation of Cuvier's Regne 
Animal. Though it may be remarked, that even in this the fur is not represented 
in the fine condition which the animal exhibits during the winter in its native 
climate. 

Linnams has described the Black Wolf of Europe under the appellation of Canis 
Lycaon ; and Baron Cuvier and other naturalists have followed his example in 
speaking of it as a distinct species ; but authors have not clearly pointed out any 

• Th* until uze of thU specimen, by the «my, oi»y hare given ri«e to flineliii'i mhuke in confounding it vrith the 
black fox under the name of C'anu Lfcmvn. 
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difference between the Canis hycaon of Europe, and the Canii Lupus ; though it 
has happened that the peculiar characters of the American Wolves have sometimes 
been ascribed to the Cams Lycaon, from the descriptions having been taken from 
American specimens. One can easily understand how Black Wolves accidentally 
congregating may produce an offspring of the same hue with themselves, until, by 
a concurrence of circumstances, the black variety is the predominating one in a 
particular district ; but the breed must be frequently contaminated by wolves of 
other colours. Pallas, in a letter to Pennant, says, " I have seen at Moscow 
about twenty spurious animals from dogs and Black Wolves. They are for the 
most part like wolves, except that some carry their tails higher, and have a kind 
of coarse barking. They multiply among themselves, and some of the whelps are 
grayish, rusty, or even of the whitish hue of the Arctic wolves *." 

Black Wolves are more frequent in the southern parts of Eurojie than in the 
northern ; and to the south of the Pyrenees they are said to be more common 
than the ordinary species or variety!. In like manner the American Wolf is more 
common on the Missouri than farther north ; and it is reported to be pleutiful in 
Florida, where, according to Bartram, the females are distinguished by a white 
spot on the breast %. 



• Art tic Zoology, vol. I. p. «. f ORirr itu, Anim Kingd., toI. ii. p. 548 

X W*iDtx, t'nifrrf SMet, rol. i. p. 207. DstMAUfT, MtmrnaUfit, p. IW. 
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[23.] 



2. Canis latrans. (Say.) The Prairie Wolf. 



8mjkU Wdrt*. Pu Prats, JUitiriaiM, vol. ii. p. M. 
Prairie Wolf. Gas*'* Journal, jr., p. SO. 

Prairie Wolf and Burrowing Dog. Ltvii and Clauc, vol. i. pp. 102, 134, 283 ; vol. iii. pp. 23, 233. 

Schoolcbaft'* TrareU, p. 285. 
CanU lairan*. Sat. £o>iy< EipttL, p. 27, note, p. 332. 
Cued Wolve*. I1uo§on Uat Comfaxt'* List*. 
MM-Meh-toaggoneean. Cree India>*. 




This animal lias long been known to voyagers on the Missouri and Saskatche- 
wan as distinct from the Common Wolf. It is mentioned in Mr. Graham's MSS., 
and its skins have always formed part of the Hudson Bay Company's importa- 
tions, under the name of Cased Wolves*. Lewis and Clark give a good descrip* 
tion of it (vol. i. p. 283), and Mr. Say has added the specific name. The Prairie 
Wolf has much resemblance to the common Gray Wolf in colour, but differs from 
it so much in size, voice and manners, that it is fully entitled to rank as a distinct 
species. It inhabits the plains of the Missouri and Saskatchewan, and also, 
though in smaller numbers, those of the Columbia. On the banks of the Sas- 
katchewan, these animals start from the earth in great numbers on hearing the 
report of a gun, and gather around the hunter in expectation of getting the offal of 
the animal he has slaughtered. They hunt in packs, and are much more fleet than 
the Common Wolf. I was informed by a gentleman who has resided forty years 
on the Saskatchewan, and is an experienced hunter, that the only animal on the 
plains which he could not overtake, when mounted on a good horse, was the Prong- 
horned Antelope, and that the mccsteh-chaggonccsh or Prairie Wolf was the next 
in speed. The Canadian stag is less fleet ; and as to the red fox, it is soon run down. 

The northern range of the Prairie Wolf is about the fifty-fifth degree of latitude, 
and it probably extends southwards to Mexico. It associates in greater numbers 
than the Gray Wolf of the same districts ; hunts in packs, and brings forth its 
young in burrows on the open plain remote from the woods. 

The Prairie Wolf, described by Lewis and Clark and Mr. Say, has a narrower 

• The akin* are not tpllt open like the Urge Wolf akin*, bat • tripped off and inverted or owed, like the vkin 
of ft fox oc nbMu 




Plate iv. 
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muzzle and longer ears than the oue found on the Saskatchewan, but the 
ferenoe is not so great as to enable us to speak of them as distinct varieties. 



The fur of the Prairie Wolf is of the same quality with that of the Gray Wolf, and consists of 
long hairs, with a thick wool at their base. The wool has a smoky or dull lead colour ; the long 
hairs on the back are white either for their whole length, or they are merely tipped with 
black. The prevailing colour along the spine is dark blackish-gray, sprinkled with white 
hairs. Its cheeks, upper lip, chin, throat, belly, and insides of the thighs are white. There 
is a light brown tint upon the upper surface of the nose, on the forehead, and between the 
ears, on the shoulders, on the sides, where it is mixed with gray, and on the outsides of the 
thighs and legs. The tail is gray and brown, with a black tip. Some individuals have a 
broad black mark on the shins of the fore-legs, like the European wolf. The ears are short, 
erect, and roundish, white anteriorly and brown behind. The tail is bushy, and is clothed like 
the body with wool and long hair. Some specimens want the brown tints, and have more of 
the gray colour. 
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[24.] 3. Cams familiaris. (Linn.) Domestic Dog. 

Canis f. var. A. borealis. (Desmarest.) Esquimaux Dog. 

Cania famOi&rti nr. N. boreal!*. Dukakit. Mamm., p. 194. 
Kakinuuz Doff. Capta! x Lvox't Pritat* Jaumai, p. 332. 344. 
I con«a«, Pakkt'i StcoruJ logagt, p. 290 and 358. 

The great resemblance which the Domestic Dogs of the aboriginal tribes of 
America bear to the wolves of the same country, was remarked by the earliest 
settlers from Europe f, and has induced some naturalists of much observation to 
consider them to be merely half-tamed wolvesj. Without entering at all into the 
question of the origin of the Domestic Dog, I may state that the resemblance 
between the wolves and the dogs of those Indian nations, who still preserve their 
ancient mode of life, continues to be very remarkable, and it is nowhere more so, 
than at the very northern extremity of the Continent, the Esquimaux dogs being 
not only extremely like the gray wolves of the Arctic circle, in form and colour, but 
also nearly equalling them in size. The dog has generally a shorter tail Uian the 
wolf, and carries it more frequently curled over the hip, but the latter practice is not 
totally unknown to the wolf, although that animal, when under the observation of 
man, being generally apprehensive of danger or on the watch, seldom displays this 
mark of satisfaction. I have, however, seen a family of wolves playing together, 
occasionally carry their tails curled upwards. 

In the Museum of the Zoological Society there is a specimen of an Esquimaux 
dog, which was brought originally from Baffin's Bay by Captain Ross's expedition, 
and which was afterwards the faithful attendant of Captain Parry's crews during 
the memorable winter of 1819, which they passed on Melville Island. The great 
likeness of this specimen to a gray wolf from Carlton House, preserved in the same 
case, must be obvious to every one who has seen them, although their birth-places 
lie upwards of twenty degrees of latitude apart, and they are, therefore, not so 
favourable examples to shew the resemblance as if they had been natives of the 
same district. 

* la I/nirt. Nat det Mammirrm, there it a plate and detcriptinn of a inppoetd Esquimaux Dog, a prearnt to the 
Jirdin dn Rot j but Capt. Sabine infurmn ui that it is a craw bctwrrii n real Esquimaux bitch aud a Newfoundland 
Aogr-ApptntR*, P*rrjt Fittt I'oyaffe, p. clxjutvl. f Smith, IVprnia. J Kaim. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The Dog has short conical ears like the American wolf, but its nose is still shorter than that 
of the latter animal. Its nose, cheeks, belly, and legs, are white. The fore-legs are destitute 
of the black mark above the wrist, which characterises the European wolf, and which is visible 
in some American wolves, but not in all. The top of the head and the back are almost black, 
but there U a narrow white line down the spine of the back, which I have not noticed in any 
coloured wolf. Its sides are thinly covered with long, black, and some white hairs, and 
there is a shorter dense coat of yellowish-gray wool, like that of the wolf, which is partly 
visible. The tail, like the back, is clothed with black and white hairs, the latter predominating 
at its tip. There is a thick wool on the tail concealed by the longer hairs. 

DlMEXMOKi 

Of the tpedraen in the Zoological MuKtim. 

T-t. IkW FrrL Jocbs. 

Length frcm the end of the now to the tail i 3 | Height of the ears (intide) ..03 
„ of the Mil (vertebra-) 12 Breadth between the eyw . 0 34 

., including tlve fur at tip 1 S I „ ear* . 0 4| 

„ from end of the no»e to the orbit 0 4 

Captain Lyon had so many opportunities of studying the habits of the Esqui- 
maux dog, and his account of them is so much to the purpose, that I think it 
advantageous to the reader to have it repeated here in his own words : — 

" Having myself possessed, during our second winter, a team of eleven very 
fine animals, I was enabled to become better acquainted with their good qualities 
than could possibly have been the case by the casual visits of the Esquimaux to 
the ships. The form of the Esquimaux Dog is very similar to that of our 
shepherd's dogs in England, but he is more muscular and broad-chested, owing 
to the constant and severe work to which he is brought up. His ears are pointed, 
and the aspect of the head is somewhat savage. In size, a fine dog is about the 
height of the Newfoundland breed, but broad like a mastiff in every part except 
the nose. The hair of the coat is in summer, as well as in winter, very long, but 
during the cold season a soft downy under covering is found, which does not 
appear in warm weather. Young dogs are put into harness as soon as they can 
walk, and being tied up, soon acquire a habit of pulling, in their attempts to 
recover their liberty, or to roam in quest of their mother. When about two 
months old, they are put into the sledge with the grown dogs, and sometimes 
eight or ten little ones are under the charge of some steady old animal, where, with 
frequent and sometimes cruel beatings, they soon receive a competent education. 
Every dog is distinguished by a particular name, and the angry repetition of it has 
au effect as instantaneous as an application of the whip, which instrument is of an 
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immense length, having a lash of from eighteen to twenty-four feet, while the 
handle is of one foot only. With this, by throwing it on one side or the other of 
the leader, and repeating certain words, the animals are guided or stopped. 
W&h-aya, fiya, whooa, to the right. A-wha, a-wha, a-whut, to the left. A-look, 
turn, and whooa, stop. When the sledge is stopped, they are all taught to lie 
down, by throwing the whip gently over their backs, and they will remain in this 
position even for hours, until their master returns to them. A walrus is frequently 
drawn along by three or four of these dogs, and seals are sometimes carried home 
in the same manner ; though I have in some instances seen a dog bring home 
the greater part of a seal in panniers placed across his back. The latter mode of 
conveyance is often used in summer, and the dogs also carry skins or furniture 
overland to the sledges when their masters are going on any expedition. It 
might be supposed that in so cold a climate these animals had peculiar periods 
of gestation, like the wild creatures ; but, on the contrary, they bear young at every 
season of the year, and seldom exceed five at a litter. Cold has very little 
effect on them ; for, although the dogs at the huts slept within the snow passages, 
mine at the ships had no shelter, but lay alongside, with the thermometer 
at 42° and 44', and with as little concern as if the weather had been mild. 
I found, by several experiments, that three of my dogs could draw me on a 
sledge, weighing, lOOlbs., at the rate of one mile in six minutes ; and as a proof 
of the strength of a well-grown dog, my leader drew 1961bs. singly, and to the 
same distance, in eight minutes. At another time, seven of my dogs ran a mile in 
four minutes, drawing a heavy sledge full of men. Afterwards, in carrying stores 
to the Fury, one mile distant, nine dogs drew lGlllbs., in the space of nine 
minutes. My sledge was on runners neither shod nor iced ; but had the runners 
been iced, at least 401bs. might have been added for each dog." 

In another passage Captain Lyon says, "Our eleven dogs were large, and even 
majestic looking animals ; and an old one, of peculiar sagacity, was placed at 
their head by having a longer trace, so as to lead them through the safest and 
driest places ; these animals having such a dread of water, as to receive a severe 
beating before they would swim a foot. The leader was instant in obeying the 
voice of the driver, who never beat, but rei>eatedly called to him by name. When 
the dogs slackened their pace, the sight of a seal or bird was sufficient to put them 
instantly to their full speed ; and even though none of these might be seen on the 
ice, the cry of ' a seal !* — 'a bear!' — ' a bird !' &c, was enough to give play to the 
legs and voices of the whole pack. It was a beautiful sight to observe the two 
sledges racing at full speed to the same object, the dogs and men in full cry, and 
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the vehicles splashing through the boles of water with the velocity and spirit of 
rival stage coaches. There is something of the spirit of professed whips in these 
wild races ; for the young men delight in passing each other's sledge, and jockeying 
the hinder one by crossing the path. In passing on different routes the right hand 
is yielded, and should an unexperienced driver endeavour to take the left, he would 
have some difficulty in persuading: his team to do so. The only unpleasant cir- 
cumstance attending these races is, than a poor dog is sometimes entangled and 
thrown down, when the sledge, with perhaps a heavy load, is unavoidably drawn 
over his body. The driver sits on the fore-part of the vehicle, from whence he 
jumps when requisite to pull it clear of any impediments which may lie in the way, 
and he also guides it by pressing either foot on the ice. The voice and long whip 
answer all the purposes of reins, and the dogs can be made to turn a corner as 
dexterously as horses, though not in such an orderly manner, since they are con- 
stantly fighting ; and 4 do not recollect to have seen one receive a Hogging without 
instantly wreaking his passion on the ears of his neighbours. The cries of the men 
are not more melodious than those of the animals ; and their wild looks and 
gestures, when animated, give them an appearance of devils driving wolves before 
them. Our dogs had eaten nothing for forty-eight hours, and could not have 
gone over less than seventy miles of ground ; yet they returned, to all appearance, 
as fresh and active as when they first set out." 

The Esquimaux dogs ate likewise ust ful to their masters in discovering, by the 
scent, the winter retreats which the bears make under the snow. 



. . . . . , 




Cams f. var. B. laqopus. Hare Indian Dog. 

■ 

Platk v. 

This variety of Dog is cultivated at present,' so", far as I know, only by the Hare 
Indians, and other tribes that fr^qaeht the borders of Great Bear Lake and the 
banks of the Mackenzie. It is used by them solely in the chase, being too small 
to be useful as a beast of burthen or draught. 
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DKSCRIPTIOX. 

The Hare Indian Dog has a mild countenance, with, at times, an expression of demureness. 
It has a small head, slender muzzle ; erect, thickish ears ; somewhat oblique eyes ; rather 
slender legs, and a broad hairy foot, with a bushy tail, which it usually carries curled over its 
right hip. It is covered with long hair, particularly about the shoulders, and at the roots of 
the hair, both on the body and tail, there is a thick wool. The hair on the top of the head is 
long, and on the posterior part of the check it is not only long, but being also directed back- 
wards, it gives the animal, when the fur is in prime order, the appearance of having a ruff 
round the neck. Its face, muzzle, belly, and legs, arc of a pure white colour, and there is a 
white central line passing over the crown of the head and the occiput. The anterior surface of 
the ear is white, the posterior yellowish-gray or fawn-colour. The end of the nose, the eye- 
lashes, the roof of the mouth, and part of the gums, are black. There is a dark patch over 
the eye. On the back and sides there are larger patches of dark blackish-gray or lead-colour 
mixed with fawn-colour and white, not definite in form, but running into each other. The 
tail is bushy, white beneath and at the tip. The feet are covered with hair which almost con- 
ceals the claws. Some long hairs between the toes project over the soles, but there arc naked 
callous protuberances at the root of the toes and on the soles, even in the winter time, as in 
all the wolves described in the preceding pages. The American foxes, on the contrary, have 
the whole of their soles densely covered with hair in the winter. Its ears are proportionably 
nearer each other than those of the Esquimaux dog. 

The size of the Hare Indian Dog is inferior to that of the prairie wolf, but 
rather exceeds that of the red American fox. Its resemblance, however, to the 
former is so great, that, on comparing live specimens, I could detect no marked 
difference in form, (except the smallness of its cranium,) nor in the fineness of the 
fur, and arrangement of its spots of colour. The length of the fur on the neck, 
back part of the cheeks, and top of the head, was the same in both species. It, 
in fact, bears the same relation to the prairie wolf that the Esquimaux Dog does 
to the great gray wolf. It is not, however, a breed that is cultivated in the districts 
frequented by the prairie wolf, being now confined to the northern tribes, who 
have been taught the use of fire-arms within a very few years. Before that 
weapon was introduced by the fur-traders, a dog, so well calculated by the lightness 
of its body and the breadth of its paws, for passing over the snow, must have been 
invaluable for running down game, and it is reasonable to conclude that it was 
then generally spread amongst the Indian tribes north of the Great Lakes. 

The Hare Indian Dog is very playful, has an affectionate disposition, and is soon 
gained by kindness. It is not, however, very docile, and dislikes confinement of 
every kind. It is very fond of being caressed, robs its back against the hand kke 
a cat, and soon makes an acquaintance with a stranger. Like a wild animal, it is 
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very mindful of an injury, nor does it, like a spaniel, crouch under the lash ; but if 
it is conscious of having deserved punishment, it will hover round the tent of its 
master the whole day, without coming within his reach, even when he calls it. Its 
howl, when hurt or afraid, is that of the wolf ; but when it sees any unusual object, 
it makes a singular attempt at barking, commencing by a kind of growl, which is 
not, however, unpleasant, and ending in a prolonged howl. Its voice is very much 
like that of the prairie wolf. The larger dogs, which we had for draught at Fort 
Franklin, and which were of the mongrel breed in common use at the fur* 
posts, used to pursue the Hare Indian Dogs for the purpose of devouring them ; 
but the latter far outstripped them in speed, and easily made their escape. A 
young puppy, which I purchased from the Hare Indians, became greatly attached 
to me, and when about seven months old ran on the snow by the side of my sledge 
for nine hundred miles, without suffering from fatigue. During this march it fre- 
quently, of its own accord, carried a small twig or one of my mittens for a mile or 
two ; but, although very gentle in its manners, it shewed little aptitude in learning 
any of the arts which the Newfoundland dogs so speedily acquire, of fetching and 
carrying when ordered. This Dog was killed and eaten by an Indian, on the 
Saskatchewan, who pretended that he mistook it for a fox. 



Canis f. var. C. Canadensis. North American Dog. 



Aliim. CntK IxDiAX<- Animou. ALoosranxi. 

Watu. Slouaccodm Indiaxi. Shang. Stoxe Ihdianj. 

Huddtrr. Faee Ixdiak*. Am* too. Black-feet Ixdiaxs. 

Hey. SaisEEK, or CticsEi. Thliog. Chcpe«tak«. 

By the above title I wish to designate the kind of Dog which is most generally 
cultivated by the native tribes of Canada, and the Hudson's Bay countries. It 
is intermediate in size and form between the two preceding varieties ; and by 
those who consider the domestic races of dog to be derived from wild animals, 
this might be termed the offspring of a cross between the prairie and gray wolves. 
This breed wants the strength of the Esquimaux dog, and does not possess the 
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affectionate and playful disposition of the Hare Indian variety. It is used at 
certain seasons in the chase, and by some tribes as a beast of burthen or draught ; 
but it has all the sneaking habits of the wolf, with less courage, and without the 
intelligence of that animal. It unites with its companions to assail a stranger ou 
his approach to the hut of its master ; retreats on the least show of resistance, 
or endeavours to get behind him, and silently snaps at his legs. When opposed 
to another dog, it curls the upper lip very much, shews the whole of its teeth, 
and snarls for a long time, before it ventures to bite. A little Scotch terrier, 
that accompanied us on the last expedition, disconcerted the largest of them by the 
smartness of his attack, and used to send an animal, more than four times his own 
size, howling away, although the density of its woolly covering prevented his short 
teeth from wounding the skin. When they fight among themselves, the dog that 
is vanquished, is not unfrequently torn in pieces by the rest of the pack. They 
hunt the larger domestic animals in packs, snapping at their heels and harassing 
them until worn out, but scarcely ever venture to seize them by the throat. All 
the dogs of a camp assemble at night to howl in unison, particularly when the 
moon shines bright. 

The fur of the North American Dog is simitar to that of the Esquimaux breed, 
and of the wolves. The prevailing colours are black and gray, mixed with white. 
Some of them are entirely black. Their thick woolly coat forms an admirable 
protection against the cold, and when they are fat they can lie all night on the snow 
without inconvenience during the most intense cold. In the summer time they are 
fond of making deep holes in sandy ground ; and this habit is retained by the mon- 
grel breed which the Canadian voyagers rear for draught. These often burrow 
completely underneath the out-buildings of a fort, and will in a single night make 
their way beneath the door of a store-house, if the precaution has not been taken of 
flooring it with wood. The flesh of these Dogs is esteemed before that of almost 
any other animal by the Canadian voyagers, and is eaten by some of the Indian 
tribes on the Saskatchewan and shores of the Great Lakes ; but the Chepewyan 
tribes hold the practice in abhorrence, because they consider themselves to be 
descendants of a dog. I quote Theodafs account of this variety of dog, written in 
the year 1630, because it applies pretty correctly to the North American dogs of 
the present day, and shews that at that early period, and perhaps even before the 
arrival of Europeans, they formed an esteemed article of the food of the natives : — 

'' Les chiens du Canada sont un peu differens des nostres, s'mon au naturcl et au 
sentiment, qui ne leur est point mauvais. lis hurlent plustost qu'ils n'abayent, et 
ont tous les oreilles droictes comme renards, mais au reste tout semblables au matins 
de mediocre grandeur de nos villageois ; ils arrestent l'eslan et descouvurcnt la 
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giste de la beste, et sont de fort petite despence a leur maistre, mats au reste plus 
propre a la cuisine qu'a tout autre service. La chair en est assez bonne et sent 
aucunement le pore ; j'en mangeois assez peu souvent, car un telle viande est fort 
estimee dans le pays, e'est pourquoy je n'en avois pas si souvent que j'eusse bien 
desire. lis sont fort importuns dans Ies cabanes, marchent sur vous, et s ils re- 
contrent le pot au descouvert ils ont incont 
qui n'en est pas estimee moms nette*." 



Cams f. var. D. Nov.b Caledomje. Carrier Indian Dog. 

Sank. Cabbies Ixduxi. 

The Attnah or Carrier Indians of New Caledonia possess a variety of dog which 
differs from the other northern races. Mr. M'Vicar made me a present of an 
excellent example of this breed, which I intended to have brought to England ; but 
it was stolen, and fell a sacrifice to the desire which a party of Canadian voyagers 
had to partake of a meal of dog's flesh. 1 regretted its loss the more, as, intending 
to have a portrait taken of it, I had neglected to draw up a detailed account of its 
characteristic features. 

DESCRIPTION. 

It had erect ears, and a head large in proportion, even when compared with the Esquimaux 
dog. Its body was long, and its legs short. Its fur was rather shorter and sleeker than that 
of the other native dogs, and its body was studded with small spots of various colours. There 
was a good deal of intelligence in its countenance, mixed with wildness. It was extremely 
active, and could leap to a great height. The Carrier Indians use it in the chase. It was of 
the size of a large turnspit-dog, and had somewhat of the same form of body; but it had 
straight legs, and its erect ears gave it a different physiognomy. 
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[25.] 4. Camis (Vutpes) lagopus. (Linn.) The Arctic Fox. 

Genre, C*iu*,Lnr*. Subyentu, Vulpee. Djumakest. 
Pled faze*. Jams*, Pey , p. M. An. 1839. 

Cenii Uffopw. Lurx. Sytt., vol. i. p. 19. Fomtu, PAi/. TVaae., 03, p. 370. 
Amkfox. Pevvamt, .rfi-cnV Zoo/., vol. i. ( p. 42. ill abbe, Jimrney, p SC3. 
Greenland dotf. Peitvamt, //U/. QWr., toI. i. p. 257 ? a young IndividueJ. 
Cecil legopne. Captaiv Sabine, Parry'* Ptrri Pep. ttrpjW. elxxxvlL Mr. S abi 

p. 668. RlCMAHDeo*, Parry: Second Pee, App. p. 3SQ. Hablav, Famna, p. 82. 
Godmax, Hut, rol. 1. p. 268. 



Terreeiuiee-irioo. EnauiMADT op Meivilli-Pekixbula. TerienaJak. GeeixlaxI) Eli. 

Cbze Ivdiaxi. Peni. RestiAxi. 



The Arctic Fox in its full winter drest is entirely of a pure white colour, or white with a 
slight tinge of yellow, except at the tip of the tail, where there are a few black hairs intermixed. 
Before the eyes, and on the lower jaw, the hair is short and sleek ; on the forehead and 
posterior part of the cheeks, it becomes considerably longer, and on the occiput and neck 
it equals the ears jn height, and is intermixed with a soft wool or down. There is so much of 
the wool on the body, that it gives the fur the character of that of the Polar Hare. The ears 
are of a rounded form, and are covered with shorter hairs than the neighbouring parts : 
the shortest hair is on their edges, and it terminates so evenly with that on the back and 
front of the ear, as to seem as if it had been trimmed with a pair of scissars, and to render 
the ear thicker in appearance than it really is *. The long fur on the posterior part 
of the cheeks .is directed backwards, and contributes to give a peculiar cast to the 
physiognomy, and an apparent great thickness to the neck, which features are common to the 
foxes, wolves, and native races of the domestic dog in the northern parts of America, and 
distinguish them from their congeners of the Old World. The vibruta about the mouth 
are very strong, and are in some specimens nearly white, in others of a dusky-brown colour. 
The hair on the body is long, particularly on the sides. It is rather longer on the belly than 
on the back, bnt not so close and woolly. It is denser, and coarser on the tad than else- 
where. The shoulders and thighs are protected by long fur, but the fore-parts of the legs 
are covered with short hair, the hind-legs having the shortest and smoothest coat. On the 
posterior surface of the legs the hair is longer. The soles of the feet are covered with 
Very dense woolly hair, of a dirty white colour, giving them that resemblance to the feet of 
a hare which is the origin of the Linnean name for the species. 
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In most specimens, the fur has a bluish-gray colour at its roots on the back, the shoulders, 
and outside of the thighs, but particularly on the neck and tail. The proportion of the 
length of the fur so coloured, varies with the individual and the season of the year. In 
some it is confined to so small a space at the roots as to be scarcely perceptible, and in others 
it is so great as to tarnish the whiteness of its surface. At almost all times the short hair 
clothing the posterior surface and margins of the cars is of a dark brownish-gray colour for 
half its length, so as to give them a bluish or blackish tinge, whenever it is ruffled. No 
naked callous places exist on the soles of this fox in the w inter time. The claws are long, 
compressed, slightly arched, and have a light horn colour. 

Summer drest. — In the months of April or May, when the snow begins to disappear, 
the long white fur falls ofT, and is replaced by shorter hair, which is more or less coloured. 
A specimen, which was killed at York Factory on Hudson's Bay, in August, is described 
by Mr. Sabine ns follows. " The head and chin are brown, having some fine white hairs 
scattered through the fur; the ears, externnlly, are coloured like the head; within they 
nre white: a similar brown colour extends along the buck to the tail, and from the back 
is continued down the outside of all the legs, but on the latter a few white hairs are inter- 
mixed ; the whole under parts, and the insides of the legs are dingy white ; the tail is 
brownish above, becoming whiter at the end, and is entirely white beneath." — On the 
approach of winter the fur lengthens, the white hairs increase in number, all the hairs 
become white at the tips, but retain more or less of the bluish or brownish-gray colour at 
the roots, until the fur is in prime winter order, when it is of its full length, and almost 
every where of a pure white colour from the roots to the tips.— The fur on the soles of 
the feet becomes thinner and shorter in the summer time, and severnl naked callous places 
then appear, but they are not so large as those which exist on the soles of the other North 
American Foxes at the same season of the year. 

It is necessury to observe that the mojority only 0 r the Arctic Foxes acquire the pure 
white dress even in winter; many have a little duskiness on the nose, and others, probably 
young individuals, remain more or less coloured on the body all the year. On the other 
hand, a pure white Arctic Fox is occasionally met with in the middle of summer, and 
forms the variety named kukkorlak by the Grccnlnnders. Hearne states that the Arctic 
Foxes, " when young, are almost nit over of n sootv black ; but as the fall advances, the 
belly, sides, and tail turn to a light ash-colour ; the back, legs, some part of the face, and 
the tip of the tail, change to a lead colour, nnd when the winter sets in, they become 
perfectly white. There are few of them which have not a few dark hairs at the tip of the 
tail, all the winter*. 1 * 

* Although I am not aware that a comparison lwtirecn recent specimens of the Arctic Foam of the New and Old 
Worlds tin* Inn made so as to prove thetr identity of form, yet their perfect iHmitiirity of habits, and In the series of 
rarlaliuns in thtir fur, may lead us to conclude that tlie ijmin is the nme oil both continents. The Siberian huntera 
informed Oinelin " that they often found gray and white individuals in the saine litter, and that the fint hare at birth 
a very deep gray colour, the latter a yellowish tint, the hairs tiring in both very short. Towards the end of the summer, 
when the hsir brains to increase in length, foxes are often met with, having a brown streak along the back, crossed 
by a similar one at the shoulders. These individuals, sometimes termed craw foxt*, become at length entirety while." 
All the, different »p«ie» of fox seem liable tu produce a cruciferous variety. 
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I*Ti£th of the head ind body 
„ tail (»mebr») . 
„ uil with the for . 
„ head 

Height of can anteriorly . 



of the f«r» ncxr their lyue 
from the bed U> the tip of the mid. 

« • • . 0 



DlMEXStOXJ 

Of a full-grown ipecioiea. 

F«t. hietf*. Tttt. 

2 1 : Diitanre from the writt to the end of the 

1 0 ] middle fore-claw .0 3} 

12 „ from the tip of the note to the 

0 b\ anterior angle of the eve . . 0 2} 

0 2 it between the anterior angle* of the 

0 1} eyee . 0 1| 

0 2 i> between the ears . .0 2| 



Captain Lyon, during two winters passed on the Melville peninsula, studied with 
attention the manners of several of these animals, which were taken and kept as 
pets ; and his account contains so many interesting facts respecting their natural 
history, which are recorded nowhere else, that I shall make no apology for 
copying it into this work. " In form, the Arctic Fox bears a great resemblance 
to our European species, although considerably smaller ; and, owing to the great 
quantity of white woolly hair with which it is clothed, is somewhat like a little 
shock dog. The brush is full and large, affording an admirable covering for the 
nose and feet, to which it acts as a muff when the animal sleeps. Although the 
head is not so pointed as in our English Reynard, yet it has completely the air of 
cunning which is so observable in all species of foxes. The eyes are bright, 
piercing, and of a clear hazel. The face of the female was always remarked to be 
shorter than that of the male, and it has less of cunning and more of mildness in 
its general expression. The ears are short, and thickly covered with hair, having 
the appearance of being doubled at the edges, or rather of having been cropped. 
The cheeks are ornamented by a projecting ruff, which extends from behind the 
cars quite round the lower part of the face, to which it gives a very pleasing 
appearance. 

" The legs are rather long than otherwise, and shew great strength of muscle. 
The feet, which are large, are armed with strong claws. When the animal is 
standing still, the hind-legs are so placed as to give the idea of weakness in the 
loins, which is certainly not the case, as few creatures can make more powerful 
leaps. The general weight was about eight pounds, although some were as low 
as seven, and a few as high as nine pounds and a half when in good case. 

" The Arctic Fox is an extremely cleanly animal, being very careful not tq 
dirt those places in which he eats or sleeps. No unpleasant smell is to be per- 
ceived, even in a male, which is a remarkable circumstance. To come unawares 
on one of these creatures is, in my opinion, impossible ; for even when in an 
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apparently sound sleep, they open their eyes at the slightest noise which is made 
near them, although they pay no attention to sounds when at a short distance. 
The general time of rest is during the daylight, in which they appear listless and 
inactive ; but the night no sooner sets in than all their faculties are awakened ; 
they commence their gambols, and continue in unceasing and rapid motion until 
the morning. While hunting for food, they are mute, but when in captivity or 
irritated, they utter a short growl like that of a young puppy. It is a singular 
fact, that their bark is so undulated as to give an idea that the animal is at a 
distance, although at the very moment he lies at your feet. Although the rage 
of a newly-caught fox is quite ungovernable, yet it very rarely happened that on 
two being put together they quarrelled. A confinement of a few hours often 
sufficed to quiet these creatures ; and some instances occurred of their being 
perfectly tame, although timid, from the first moment of their captivity. On 
the other hand, there were some which, after months of coaxing, never became 
more tractable. These we supposed were old ones. 

" Their first impulse on receiving food is to hide it as soon as possible, even 
though suffering from hunger, and having no fellow-prisoners of whose honesty 
they are doubtful. In this case snow is of great assistance, as being easily piled 
over their stores, and then forcibly pressed down by the nose. I frequently 
observed my dog-fox, when no snow was attainable, gather his chain into his 
mouth, and in that manner carefully coil it so as to hide the meat On mov ing away, 
satisfied with his operations, he of course had drawn it after him again, and some- 
times with great patience repeated his labours five or six times, until in a passion, 
he has been constrained to eat his food without its having been rendered luscious 
by previous concealment Snow is the substitute for water to these creatures, 
and on a large lump being given to them, they break it in pieces with their 
feet, and roll on it with great delight. When the snow was slightly scattered on 
the decks, they did not lick it up as dogs are accustomed to do, but by repeatedly 
pressing with their nose, collected small lumps at its extremity, and then drew 
it into the mouth with the assistance of the tongue." In another passage, 
Captain Lyon, alluding to the above mentioned dog-fox, says, " He was small 
and not perfectly white ; but his tameness was so remarkable, that I could not 
afford to kill him, but confined him on deck in a small hutch, with a scope of chain. 
The little animal astonished us very much by his extraordinary sagacity: for, 
during the first day, finding himself much tormented by being drawn out repeatedly 
by his chain, he at length, whenever he retreated to his hut, took this carefully up 
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in his mouth, and drew it so completely after him, that no one who valued his 
fingers would endeavour to take hold of the end attached to the staple." 

Hearne says, that, when taken young, the Arctic fox may be domesticated in some 
degree, but he never saw one that was fond of being caressed ; and they are always 
impatient of confinement. Notwithstanding the degree of intelligence which the 
anecdotes related by Captain Lyon shew them to possess, they are unlike the red 
fox, in being extremely unsuspicious ; and instances are related of their standing 
by, while the hunter is preparing the trap, and running headlong into it the 
moment he retires a few paces. Captain Lyon received fifteen from a single trap 
in four hours. The voice of the Arctic fox is a kind of yelp, and when a man 
approaches their breeding places, they put their heads out of their burrows, and 
bark at him, allowing him to come so near that they may be easily shot. They 
appear to have the power of decoying other animals within their reach, by imitating 
their voices. " While tenting, we observed a fox prowling on a hill side, and 
heard him for several hours afterwards in different places, imitating the cry of a 
brent goose *." They feed on eggs, young birds, blubber, and carriou of any kind j 
but their principal food seems to be lemmings of different species. 

The Arctic fox is an inhabitant of the most northern lands hitherto discovered, 
and in North America their southern limit appears to be about latitude 50°. They 
are numerous on the shores of Hudson's Bay, north of Churchill, and exist also in 
Behring's Straits ; but the brown variety, mentioned in the following pages, is the 
more common one in the latter quarter. They breed on the sea coast, and chiefly 
within the Arctic circle, forming burrows in sandy spots, — not solitary, like the red 
fox, but in little villages, twenty or thirty burrows being constructed adjoining to each 
other. We saw one of these villages on Point Turnagain, in latitude 684°. Towards 
the middle of winter they retire to the southward, evidently in search of food, keep- 
ing as much as possible on the coast, and going much further to the southward in 
districts where the coast-line is in the direction of their march. Captain Parry relates 
that the Arctic foxes, which were previously numerous, began to retire from 
Melville Peninsula in November, and that by January few remained. Towards 
the centre of the Continent, in latitude 65°, they are seen only in the winter, and 
then not in numbers ; they are very scarce in latitude 61°, and at Carlton House, 
in latitude 53", only two were seen in forty years. On the coast of Hudson's Bay, 
however, according to Hearne, they arrive at Churchill, in latitude 59*, about the 
middle of October, and afterwards receive reinforcements from the northward, until 

• Lton'« Private Journal, p. 424 
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tlieir numbers almost exceed credibility. Many are captured there by the hunters, 
and the greater part of the survivors cross the Churchill River as soon as it is 
frozen over, and continue their journey along the coast to Nelson and Severn 
Rivers. In like manner they extend their migrations along the whole Labrador 
coast to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Most of those which travel far to the southward 
arc destroyed by rapacious animals ; and the few which survive to the spring, 
breed in their new quarters, instead of returning to the north. The colonies they 
found are, however, soon extirpated by their numerous enemies. A few breed at 
Churchill, and some young ones arc occasionally seen in the vicinity of York factory. 
There are from three to five young ones in a litter. 

The Esquimaux take the Arctic foxes in traps, which are described by Captain 
Parry as being " extremely simple and ingenious. They consist of a small circular 
arched hut built of stones, having a square aperture at the top, but quite close 
and secure in every other part. This aperture is closed by some blades of whale- 
bone, which, though in reality only fixed to the stones at one end, appear to form a 
secure footing, especially when the deception is assisted by a little snow laid on 
them. The bait is so placed that the animal must come upon this platform to get 
at it ; when the latter, unable to bear the weight, bends downwards, and after pre- 
cipitating the fox into the trap, which is made too deep to allow of his escape, 
returns by its elasticity to its former position, so that several may then be caught 
successively." They are also taken in the wolf-traps of ice, described in page 65, 
and all the rocky islands lying off the mouth of the Coppermine River are studded 
with square traps, built of stone by the Esquimaux, wherein the fox is killed by a 
flat stone falling upon him when he pulls at the bait. 

The fur of the Arctic fox is of small value in commerce when compared with that 
of any variety of the red fox. Its flesh, on the other hand, particularly when 
young, is edible ; whilst thut of the red fox is rank and disagreeable. Captain 
Franklin's party agreed with Hearne, in comparing the flavour of a young Arctic 
fox to that of the American hare. Captain Lyon considered it to resemble the 
flesh of a kid. 
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Cams lag. var. /S. fuligiposus. Sooty Fox. 

Can Is Lagnpi varietal. Pallai , glim, p. 13. An. 1778- 
Sooty Dog. Penhawt, J/f*». Qoad , vol. i. p. 2*7- 
Kexnektak. Fabbicius, Fauna GromJ.,p. 20. An. 1790. 
Cania fuliginocui. Shaw, Zoo/., vol. i. p. 331. 

Blue Fox (and Caaiafuliginoiua.) Mackenzie's TrareJi in IetianU, p. 337. 
Lc ehim bruii. De«mabe«t, Mamm, in »»/«, p. 20ft. 
TrwJnuiKuck-kauQortuot (black foxw.) Esquimaux. 

This is evidently a mere variety of the Arctic fox, similar to the black variety of 
the red fox, although more common. It has the form and stature of the Arctic 
fox, and may be easily distinguished from the black or silver fox of commerce, by 
its round ears, and its very inferior fur. It differs from the ordinary summer 
or winter states of the Arctic fox, in being almost entirely of an uniform blackish- 
brown colour. 

DESCRIPTION. 

One killed on Winter Island, in lat. 66", on the 16th December, had the longest and 
darkest fur on the belly, the colour there being black with a slight tinge of brown. The face, 
from a sprinkling of short white hairs, was hoary, and there were a very few white hairs on 
the back, not sufficient, however, to vary the colour, unless on close inspection. The whole 
fur on the body was long, had a considerable lustre, and when blown inside, exhibited a 
bright ash-grey colour towards its roots. The fur on the soles of the feet was of a grayish- 
white colour, and as bushy as on the feet of the white variety in the winter time. The claws 
were of the same size and colour as those of the pure white variety, and differed in form from 
those of the red fox. This individual had attained the full size of the Arctic fox. 

On Captain Franklin's last Expedition, similar specimens were seen in the summer near 
the mouth of the Mackenzie. A specimen procured by Captain Beechey in Behring's 
Straits, differed merely in having longer and liner fur, of a pure chestnut colour, without any 
admixture of white hairs. The face was yellowish-brown, with a white margin to the upper 
lip. The rounded ears were covered with silky fur on each side, and with shorter and paler 
fur on the margins. The fur on the tail was coarser, woolly, curled, and somewhat matted, 
and of a dull yellowish-brown, altogether very unlike the silky brush of the black variety of 
Canis /ulcus. The tip of the tail in this specimen was of the some colour with the rest of it 
The anterior surfaces of the legs were covered with yellowish-brown fur, forming a smooth 
shining coat, and the soles with dense yellowish-white, woolly hair. 

N 
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Otho Fabricius gives a clear account of the sooty variety of the Arctic fox 
in the following' passage: — "There arc two kinds of Arctic fox," says he : " one 
bluish-black, with white wool on the soles of the feet, and occasionally white 
whiskers, is named by the Greenlanders keknektak ; the other entirely white with 
the exception of the naked tip of the nose, which is called by the same people 
kakkortak. They arc by no mean* different species, for they couple together ; 
aud one variety produces young having the colours of the other ; nay, I can 
even bear witness that the bluish individual will become white, and a white one 
bluish, according to its age." 

Pennant considers the Sooty Fox to be a distinct species which is numerous in 
Iceland ; and Sir George Mackenzie describes it as varying considerably in the 
shades of its fur, from a light brownish, or bluish-gray, to a colour nearly ap- 
proaching to black. He quotes the authority of Horrebow for their being 
brought from Greenland to Iceland occasionally on fields of ice. The Greenland 
fox, No. 164 of Pennant's History of Quadrupeds, described as of a brown 
colour above, white beneath, with feet furred beneath, rounded ears, and as 
being of very small stature, seems to be nothing more than a young Arctic fox 
in its common autumn dress. 

On one occasion during our late coasting voyage round the northern extremity 
of America, after cooking our supper on a sandy beach,, we had retired to repose 
in the boats, anchored near the shore, when two Sooty Foxes came to the spot 
where the fire had been made, and carrying off all the scraps of meat that were 
left there, buried them ia the saud above high-water mark. We observed that 
they hid every piece in a separate place, and that they carried the largest pieces 
farthest off. A little Scotch terrier dog that accompanied us had precisely the 
same habit. It attended us closely at our meals ; and receiving much more 
from the men than it could eat, it carried the surplus always to the distance of 
two or three hundred yards, and hid it carefully, never putting two pieces in the 
same spot. I have quoted in page 86, Captain Lyon's observation of the Arctic 
fox seldom eating its food until it had been adapted to its taste by concealment. 
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£26.] 5. Cams (yclpbs) pulvus. (Desmarest.) The American Fox. 

European Fox. Pixxaxt, Arrl. Zoo/., toL {. p. 45. 
R*d or largv **ac Hutchixx, MSS. 

Lhi>{l' tUd fux of the plaint. Ltwuand Class, toI. ui. p 29. 
lUnard <te Virgin!*- Paluot de Beai-vois, Bit]. Soc. Phil. 
Cania fulrna. Dssmaxkst, Mamm., p. 20:*. 
Red Fox. Sa«ixk, FrankUn't Jours.., p. CM. 
Makkcnbev. Cies Ihdiav>. 

Plate vi. 

This animal is very plentiful in the wooded districts of the fur countries, about 
eight thousand being annually imported into England from thence. It bears a 
strong resemblance to the Common European Fox, and until De Beauvois pointed 
out its peculiarities, it was considered to belong to that species. 

DESCRIPTION. 

On comparing a fine specimen of the English Fox with an American Red Fox, each were ob- 
served to have dark markings on the sides of the muzzle, posterior parts of the ears, and fore-part 
of the legs ; the tails of both have an intermixture of black hairs, and are tipped with white. 
The Red Fox, however, differs in its long and very fine fur, and in the brilliancy of its colours. 
Its cheeks are rounder, its nose thicker, shorter, and more truncated. Its eyes are nearer to 
each other. Its ears shorter, the hair on its legs is a great deal longer, and its feet are much 
more woolly beneath, the hair extending beyond the claws, which are shorter than those of 
the European Fox. In short the Red Fox differs from the European one in nearly the 
same characters that distinguish the gray American wolf from the Pyrenean one— in the 
breadth and capacity of its feet for running on the snow, the quantity of long hair clothing 
the back part of the cheeks, which in conjunction with the shorter ears and nose give the 
head a more compact appearance. The Red Fox has a much finer brush than the European 
one, and it is altogether a larger animal. Desmarest mentions differences in the form of the 
sculls of the two species. 

Mr. Sabine describes a skin of the Red Fox in prime order as having " a general bright 
ferruginous colour on the head, back, and sides, less brilliant towards the tail ; under the 
chin white ; the throat and neck a dark gray ; and this colour is continued along the first 
part of the belly in a stripe of less width than on the breast ; the under parts, towards the 
tail, are very pale red ; the fronts of the fore-legs and the feet are black, and the fronts of 
the lower parts of the hind-legs are also black; the tail is very bushy, bat less ferruginous 
than the body, the hairs mostly terminated with black, and more so towards the extremity 
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than near the root, giving the whole a dark appearance ; a few of the hairs at the end are 
lighter, but it is not tipped with white." The colour of the tip of the tail differs in different 
specimens. 

An individual, killed at Great Slave Lake, had its head and shoulders of a bright reddish- 
orange colour, which towards the rump acquired a gray tint by an intermixture of black and 
white hairs. On the tail the red hairs were mixed with gray and black ones, the tip was 
white. The soles of its feet were completely covered with fur. In the summer time the 
fur of the soles is worn off, and naked callous places appear, but they are not so large as 
in the English Fox. This specimen is now in the Museum of the Zoological Society, and 
from it the accompanying etching was made. 

Its Dimkwiiox* a*e, 

Fart. Isdif*. Fan. laches. 

Length of head and body 3 0 Height at the thoulders . . 1 1 

„ head alone . .0 H » of ear* 0 8| 

„ tail (vertebra) 1 3 DJwanee from the end of the noee to the 

„ tail with the fur .1 « anterior angle of (he eve» .0 3 

The Red Fox burrows in the summer, and in the winter takes shelter under a 
fallen tree. It brings forth four young about the beginning of May. They are 
covered at birth with a soft downy fur, of a yellowish-gray colour, the orange 
coloured hair not beginning to appear until they are five or six weeks old. Even 
the Indian hunters do not know the cubs at an early age from those of the Cross 
or Silver Foxes, and I therefore cannot now place the reliance I was once induced 
to do on their report of young cross foxes being found in the burrows of the Red 
Fox. I procured four cubs, a fortnight old, which several hunters said were cross 
foxes, but which proved eventually to be the red variety. These little creatures 
began very early to make burrows in the sandy floor of the house in which I kept 
them, and used to hide themselves during the day. They were, however, very 
tame, came when I called them, and would take food from my hand and carry it 
to their different places of concealment, never eating it when overlooked. I enter- 
tained hopes of bringing them to England, but they made their escape on the 
journey to the coast. 

The Red Foxes prey much on the smaller animals of the rat family, but they are 
fond of fish, and reject no kind of animal food that comes in their way. They are 
taken in steel traps, and also in fall-traps, made of logs, but much nicety is 
required in setting them, as the animal is very suspicious. Some of the best fox- 
hunters in the fur countries ascribe their success to the use of aviafatida, castoreum, 
and other strong smelling substances with which they rub their traps and the small 
twigs set up in the neighbourhood, alleging that foxes are fond of such perfumes. 
The Red Fox hunts for its food chiefly in the night, but it is also frequently seen 
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hi the day time. In the winter time their tracts are most frequent on the borders 
of lakes, which they quarter much like a pointer dog. They turn aside to almost 
every stump or twig sticking up through the snow, and void their urine on it like 
a dog. 

The Red Fox does not possess the wind of its English congener. It runs for 
about a hundred yards with great swiftness, but its strength is exhausted in the 
first burst, and it is soon overtaken by a wolf or a mounted huntsman. Its flesh 
is ill tasted, and is eaten only through necessity. 



Canis fulvus, var. /3. decussatub. American Cross Fox. 

Rrnard barri oo Tiiuntontoiwpw. Saoabd Theodat, Canada, p. 745. 
European Few, var. 0. Croat Fox. PexxaXT, Arctic Zoo/., to), i. p. 46. 

Canit deciuaatut. GEOrrnov, ColUrl. du Miu. BAaiat, Franklin' $ Jour*., p. 666. Ua»iax, Fauna, p. 88. 
Croat Fox, Hcdiox Bat Compaxt's Liitb. 
BelodiucUtl. Ri'Hiax*. 

I am inclined to adhere to the opinion of the Indians in considering the Cross 
Fox of the fur traders to be a mere variety of the Red Fox, as I found on inquiry 
that the gradations of colour between characteristic specimens of the Cross and 
Red Fox are so small, that the hunters are often in doubt with respect to the 
proper denomination of a skin, and I was frequently told " This is not a cross fox 
ycl, but it is becoming so." The Cants crucigera of Gesner, which is considered 
by Baron Cuvier to be a mere variety of the European Fox, differs from the latter 
animal in the same way that the American Cross Fox does from the red one, and 
there is also a crucigerous variety of the Isatis or Arctic Fox. Mr. Hutchins, 
however, remarks that the Cross Fox does not exceed the size of the European 
one, and is smaller than the Red Fox. If there really be a difference of size 
between the red and cross races inhabiting the same districts, they ought, perhaps, 
to be considered distinct species. 

The fur of the Cross Fox is valuable, and some years ago it was worth four or 
five guineas a skin, whilst that of the Red Fox did not bring more than fifteen 
shillings. The difference of value seems to depend principally on the colour, for 
some of the red foxes appear to have as long and as fine fur. 
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DESCRIPTION 

Of a very characierttfic Specimen of the Cross Fox, quofvd from Mr. Sobute. 

" The front of the head is gray, composed of black and white hairs, the latter predominating 
on the forehead j the ears are covered with soft black fur behind ; and with long yellowish 
hairs within ; the back of the neck and shoulders are pale ferruginous, crossed with dark 
stripes, one extending from the head to the back, the other passing the first at right angles 
over the shoulders ; the rest of the back is gray, composed of black fur, tipped with white : 
the sides arc pale ferruginous, running into the gray of the back ; the chin and all the under 
parts, as well as the legs, are black, a few of the hairs being tipped with white ; the under 
part of the tail and the parts of the body adjacent arc pale yellow, the gray colour of the 
back extends to the upper part of the tail, at the commencement — the rest of the tail is dark 
above and lighter beneath, being tipped with white. The character of the fur is thick and 
long." The quantity of red fur, and the brightness of its colours, vary in different specimens; 
and the cruciform markings are scarcely apparent in some specimens, which from the fineness 
of their fur are acknowledged to be Cross Foxes. 



Canis pulvus, var. y. abqentatus. Black or Silver Fox. 

Ri'n&rii noir cm Hahynha. SAOAftD ThIODAT, CtffW^a, p. 744. 
European Fine var. a. Black, PbvvaVT, ArcHe £•»/., voL I. p. 46. 
Rcnard noir on Argent*. QKorr aot, Collect, dn Muttvm. 
Grixzle Fox. Hi'TCBixe, MS&. 
Hvnaril Argente. F. Cuvism, Aiamm. iUL. 6Hvr. 

Canii argentatiii. DtnuuiT, Mammal-, f. 303. 8a«ixe, Franklin'i Jawnuf, p. $67. HaMJUT, 
Fauna, p. 88. 

The Black or Silver Fa. God max, AW. Hist., voL i. p. 374. 
TKfcernoburi. Rumiaxi. 

This variety is more rare than the Cross Fox, a greater number than four or 
five being seldom taken in a season at any one post in the fur countries*, though 
the hunters no sooner find out the haunts of one than they use every art to catch 
it, because its fur fetches six times the price of any other fur produced in North 
America. La Hontan speaks of a black fox skin as being in his time worth its 

* Foods* of a oerTe»p<>ndini/ colour lecra to be equally rare in Europe. "The Silver or RUck Fox ia eo rare, that 
eehlom more than three or four are taken in the eonne of a year on the Lofodm iilande, and I never heard of iu 
having been met with in the other r *ru of Norway."'— A. »t CatSil Bmoex, TrmU in AWey, p.-JSi. 
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weight in gold. Although, from what I observed, I do not think that the Black 
Fox displays more cunning in avoiding the snare than the red one, yet its rarity, 
and the eagerness of the hunters to take it, cause them to think it peculiarly shy. 
" It is to be remarked,*' says Pennant, " that the more desirable the fur is, the 
more cunning and difficult to be taken is the fox that owns it." Mr. Hutchins also 
informs us "the blacker tho fur the lesser the fox," but neither is this latter 
remark consonant with my own observation. 

Mr. F. Cuvier mentions that the smell of the American Black Fox is very 
disagreeable, but differs a little from that of the Common Fox of Europe. He 
thinks the identity of the American species with the Black Fox of the north of 
Europe doubtful. The Black Fox of America inhabits the same districts with the 
Red Fox, and is never seen far within the barren grounds. In some instances, 
however, the Sooty Fox described in page 89 may have been mistaken for it. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The Cams argentahts is sometimes found entirely of a shining black colour, with the 
exception of the end of the tail, which is white. It is more common to observe it with 
parts of its fur hoary from an intermixture of hairs tipped with white. A very fine specimen 
preserved in the Hudson's Bay Museum has the head and back hoary, most of the long 
hair* on those parts being white from the tip for a considerable way down. The downy fur 
at the root of the longer hairs has a dark blackish- brown colour. The nose, legs, sides of 
the neck, and all the under parts, are dusky, approaching to black. The tail is black. Its 
cars are erect, triangular, but not very acute, and are covered with a sod fur of a brownish- 
black colour. In some individuals the fur, which in most parts is hoary, has a shining black 
colour unmixed with white, from the crown of the head to the middle of the back and down 
the outside of the shoulders, being an approach to the cruciform arrangement. Like the two 
preceding varieties, the Black and Silver foxes have the soles of their feet thickly covered with 
wool in the winter, no callous spots being then visible. 
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[27 ] 3. Canis (vulpes) Virqinianus. (Gmelin.) The Gray Fox. 



Gray Fox. Catemt, Caralina, vol. ii. p. 78. t. 78. Kalm, Travel*, {Pinktrtan'i Cott) roL xiii. p. 407. 

Pei»Ka»T, Antic ZooL, Tot. i. p. 48. 
C*ni« viiTginJanu*. Gmcli*, .<?y*/., »oL i. p. 74- SaiiW, FmnUin't Jaurnty, p. 654. Uailav, 

Fatina, p. 89. 
VfrKinUn fox. Shaw, Zarf., »°L 1. p 323. 
Canis cinereo-aijtenietM. Sav, lAmj* Brpti., tuL il. p. 340. 
The Gray Fox (CanU dnereo-trgtautu*). Ooumam's Nat. IIUl-, Tol. I. p. 280. 

This animal, which is said to be the most common species of fox in the southern 
parts of the United States, did not come under our notice on the late Expeditions, 
but it is here introduced to mark its most northern limit. Its skins are sometimes 
included amongst the Hudson Bay Company's importations from their most 
southern Canadian posts. Kalm says that the Gray Foxes are very common in 
Pennsylvania, and in the southern provinces ; but scarce in the northern ones, on 
which account the French call them Virginian foxes. He also says that they 
are smaller, less destructive, less active, and have a less rank smell than the 
European foxes. The Gray Fox has been confounded by some writers with the 
Cross Fox, which it much resembles, though it is smaller in size ; by others with 
the Kit Fox, which has also gray colours. Dr. Godman informs us that the 
chase of this animal affords more pleasure to the American sportsmen than that of 
the Red Fox *, " because it does not immediately forsake its haunts and run for 
miles in one direction, but after various doublings, is generally killed near the 
place where it first started !" Catesby, on the contrary, says that " they give no 
diversion to the sportsmen, for after a mile's chase they run up a tree. '* The same 
author informs us that they breed in hollow trees. Langsdorff relates that in 
California he saw a great number of foxes following the cows, and living upon the 
most friendly terms with the young calves. 

■ He allao>a here, not to the Canii /u/rw, bat to th* C, rulpat en/yam of this work. 
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[28.] 4. Canis (vulpes vulgaris) vulpes? (Linn. ?) The Fox? 

Canii rulpc*. Hailax, Fauxa, p. 88. 
Cuisfulnu. ©odmax, AT«#. Hitl.,rei. i. p. tjt. 

M. Frederick Cuvier and M. Desmarest, who admit and describe the American 
Red Fox (C. fulvui) as a distinct species, state the Common Fox to be also an 
inhabitant of North America. It does not exist in the countries north of Canada 
lying to the eastward of the Rocky Mountains, and consequently did not come 
under our notice on the late Expeditions ; but it is admitted into this work, as 
being most probably an inhabitant of New Caledonia. Several of the voyagers 
who have visited the Atlantic coast of North America mention two kinds of red 
fox skins, in possession of the natives ; the one having a 6ne, long, silky fur, of a 
reddish-yellow colour (C.fulvtu?) ; the other of a smaller size, having shorter and 
coarser fur, and less lively tints of colour (C. tulpei T). I think it very probable that 
an investigation into the characters of the American foxes will shew that the reddish 
Fox of the Atlantic states is a variety of the Canis cinereus, which has been mistaken 
for the European Fox. Dr. Godman states that these reddish foxes " are numerous 
in the middle and southern states of the Union, and are every where notorious 
depredators on the poultry yards." Kalra says, " the red foxes are very scarce 
here (New York) ; they are entirely the same with the European sort. Mr. 
Bart ram, and several others, assured me, that, according to the unanimous 
testimony of the Indians, this kind of fox never was seen in the country before the 
Europeans settled in it. But of the manner of their coming over I have two 
different accounts : Mr. Bar tram, and several other people, were told by the 
Indians, that these foxes came into America soon after the arrival of the 
Europeans, after an extraordinary cold winter, when all the sea to the northward 
was frozen. But Mr. Evans and some others assured me that the following 
account was still known by the people. A gentleman of fortune in New England, 
who had much inclination for hunting, brought over a great number of foxes 
from Europe, and let them loose in his territories, that he might be able to 
indulge his passion for hunting. This, it is said, happened at the very beginning 
of New England's being peopled with European inhabitants. These foxes were 
believed to have so multiplied, that all the red foxes in the country were their 
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offspring." Kalm* considers neither of these accounts as satisfactory ; indeed, as 
to the former, none of the Indian tribes inhabiting New England could possibly 
have any knowledge of the state of the sea to the north, and to this day the tribes 
dwelling even twenty degrees of latitude nearer its shores are equally ignorant 
of it. The Esquimaux ulone inhabit the coast, and it is unlikely that any accounts 
from them could be transmitted through ten or twelve intermediate nations, most 
of whom have been from time immemorial at war with their neighbours. 



[29.] 6. Canis (Vulpes) cinereo-argkwtatvs. The Kit Fox. 

Archlthirarw Tax. HtrTCHim, MSS. Pkvwawt, Anl. Zaat. SuppL, p. M. 
Kit Fox, or entail borrowing Vox of Ui« plain. I,rwii ft ClaHi, ml. L p. «00 ; »»l.JU.pp. 29, 282. 
Canis tcIox. Sat, Lmg't B*p*L, vel. iL p. 339. Haila*. Fauna, p. 91. 
CAni»ciner*»-arernt»tu». Sabixs, Fraailin's J (mm , p. (16B. 
he Renurd tricolor. F. Curira, HiH. Sat. du Afamm. 
The Swift For. Godmak, ITat. HUt., ml. L p. 90S. 
KitFw. rraTuwM. ChieodePralrie+. Cahaoiaji Vo*a 



The species which forms the subject of this article burrows in the open plains 
extending from the Saskatchewan to the Missouri, and, according to Lewis and 
Clark, also in the plains of the Columbia. Mr. Sabine has referred it to the 
Canis cinereo-argentatus of Schreber, or the Fulvous-necked Fox of Shaw, and most 
probably correctly ; but many points with regard to its synonyms require to be 
cleared up, as authors in their descriptions appear to have confounded it with the 
gray or Virginian Fox. Schreber himself may have partly produced the error, 
by terming the animal C. grUeus in bis text, and C. cincreo-argentatus on the 
plate. It has long been known to the Hudson's Bay fur-traders, its skins forming 
a portion of their annual exports, under the name of fat foxes. It is, as Mr. Sabine 
justly remarks, the smallest of the American foxes; but tbe measurement that he 
gives of two feet for the length of the head and body, being taken from a hunter's 
skin, which is always much stretched, is too great. I was unsuccessful in my 
endeavours to procure a recent specimen of this interesting little quadruped, 



• Kal«'b Tt*~U, (Pinkwnm: 7V.)p«g 
t The name of" Prairie Dog" i, turned al»o on the- Lcoiria 
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althoogh I saw many hunters' skins. The Saskatchewan river is the northern 
limit of its range. Its burrows are formed in the open part of the plains, 
at a distance from the woody country. According to Mr. Say, it excels even 
Che antelope in fleetness ; and Lewis and Clark inform as that it is extremely 
vigilant, and betakes itself, on the slightest alarm, to its burrows, which are very 
deep. It seems to be the American representative of the cortac, inhabiting 
similar districts ; and possibly like the corsac its fur changes its colours with the 
seasons. 

Description 

Or A IBITKl'l ill* S— 

The nose is considerably shorter, and the lace broader than in other foxes. The upper part 
of the nose is covered by very short hairs of a pale yellowish, or wood, brown colour, on each 
side of which there is an oval patch of brownish fur, rendered hoary by many of its hairs being 
tipped with white. The whiskers arc strong, and of a black colour, fading into brown at their 
tips. The portion of the lip anterior to them is brownish white ; and the whole upper lip is 
margined by a stripe of white hairs about half an inch wide. There is, however, a narrow 
blackish-brown line between the white and the posterior angle of the mouth, which is prolonged 
round the margin of the lower lip. The upper part of the head, including the cheeks and 
orbits, the superior surface of the neck, the back and hips, are covered with fur of a pleasant 
grizzled colour, produced by an intermixture of hairs tipped with brown, black, and white. 
On the crown of the head, the yellowish-brown predominates, the white is equally diffused 
through it, there is no dark central line, and the grizzled colour unites gradually before th« 
eyes with the unmixed lawn colour of the nose. The white hairs prevail imroHiately round 
the orbits, and there is much white on the cheeks. On the neck, where the fur lies smooth, 
the white, with a slight intermixture of black, is the colour of the surface, the yellowish -brown 
being seen only through the interstices of the longer hairs. Towards the rump less of the brown 
is seen, and more of the black hairs, but the white tips still predominate. The fur on the parts 
just enumerated appears, when blown aside, of a deep clove-brown, or brownish-gray colour 
from the roots for three-fourths of its length upwards ; it is then yellowish-brown, followed by a 
very narrow ring of black, a larger ring of pure white, and generally a minute black tip. There 
are also, particularly towards the posterior part of the back, many interspersed hairs con- 
siderably longer than the others, which are black from the root to the tip. The breadth of the 
grizzled colours on the neck does not exceed the distance between the ears, but it gradually 
widens from the shoulders backwards. The sides of the neck, the shoulders and flanks, are of 
a dull reddish-orange, or very pale tile-red colour. The fur on these parts is longer but not so 
dense as that on the back, and is bluish-gray one half of its length, and reddish the remainder. 
On the Banks there are a few intermixed black hairs. The lower jaw is white, with a tinge 
of blackish-brown on its margins and towards its extremity. The chest exhibits the same 
reddish-orange colour with the sides; the throat and belly and inner surfaces of the extremities 
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ore white. The fur on all the under parts ii white towards the roots. The outside of the 
fore-legs and posterior parts of the hind-logs arc brownish-orange, the upper surfaces of the 
feet are white ; and the soles are covered, with the exception of some callous spots, with 
brownish wool. The tail is full of woolly hair, but tapers at the end. The prevailing colour 
of its upper surface is yellowish-gray, with a considerable intermixture of black, and a few 
white hairs ; the under surface is brownish-orange, and the whole of the tip is black. The fur 
of the tail is ash-gray towards its base. 

DlMEfffiOX* of a Hunter's Skim — 



Length of head »n<i body 



UiJ including the fur M iu tip 12 



0 
0 
0 



Distance from the tip of tb« now to the ante. 

of the eye 2 0 

betweentheuiteriorangleioftheejrei 1 2 

3 0 



The dimensions of a specimen described by M. F. Cuvier, are — 



Length of heed and body (Engliih . 



.) SI 
6 



Length of tall 
Height of Wk 



14 

!3 



0 
0 



Mr. Say gives the dimensions of the cranium of his specimen, taken by calipers, 
as follows:— 



Incites. 

The entire length from the insertion of the euperior 
Incisor* to the tip of the occipital ridge is rather 
more than . 4 ft 

The least distance between the orbital otritie* . -f. 



fotirren the insertion of the lateral muscle* at the 
junction of the frontal and parietal bones . ft 

of this space on the parietal bone* }| 
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[30.] 1. Felis Canadensis. (Geoffiroy.) Canada Lynx. 



Gixtri. Falif. Linn. 



Lrup-eerrier. (Anarisqoa.) 8aoa*d Tiicodat, Canada, p. 747. An. 1630. 
Loup-eerrier or Lynx. Do>u, Hiutm t Bag, p. 41. An. 1744. 
Cat- Lynx. Pivxabt, jlrrtie Zoo/., rol. I. p. 80. 
Cat or Pithu. HuTCBim, MSS. 

Lynx or WiU Cm. Hiaxxe, Joum**-, p. SW. Mackxvsiz, Jatmuy, p. J 08, Ac. 
F«lw Canadnub. OxorrmoT, ^nn. rfu Afu«. Sabixz, FrauklMi Journ , p. 649. 

Zoological Mrmuu. No. 78. 
Pro boo. Cbee Ikdiajii and Caxadiak Voyaoim. 

This is the only species of the genus which exists north of the Great Lakes, and 
eastward of the Rocky Mountains. It is rare on the sea-coast, and does not frequent 
the Barren Grounds, but it is not uncommon in the woody districts of the interior, 
since from seven to nine thousand are annually procured by the Hudson's Bay 
Company. It is found on the Mackenzie River, as far north as latitude 66°. It 
is a timid creature, incapable of attacking any of the larger quadrupeds; but well 
armed for the capture of the American hare, on which it chiefly preys. Its large 
paws, slender loins, and long, but thick, hind legs, with large buttocks, scarcely 
relieved by a short thick tail, give it an awkward, clumsy appearance. It makes 
a poor fight when it is surprised by a hunter iu a tree ; for, though it spits like a 
cat, and sets its hair up, it is easily destroyed by a blow on the back with a slender 
stick ; and it never attacks a man. Its gait is by bounds, straightforward, with 
the back a little arched, and lighting on all the feet at once. It swims well, and 
will cross the arm of a lake two miles wide; but it is not swift on land. It 
breeds once a year, and has two young at a time. The natives eat its flesh, 
which is white and tender, but rather flavourless, much resembling that of the 
American hare. 

The early French writers on Canada, who ascribed to it the habit of dropping 
from trees on the backs of deer, and destroying them by tearing their throats and 
drinking their blood, gave it the name of Loup ccrvicr. The French Canadians 
now terra it indifferently Le Chat, or Lc Pceshoo. The mistake of Charlevoix in 
applying to it the appellation of Carcajou, which is proper to the wolverene, has 
produced some confusion of synonyms amongst subsequent writers. Pennant con- 
sidered it as identical with the Lynx of the Old World ; Geoffrey St. Hilaire named 
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it as a distinct species ; and Tcmminck has again, under the name of Felu 
bor talis, described the species as the same in both hemispheres. 



The head is round, the nose obtuse, and the (ace has much of the form of that of the 
domestic cat ; but the facial line is more convex between the eyes. The ears are erect, 
triangular, and tipped by an upright, slender tuft of coarse, block hairs ; they are placed about 
their own breadth apart, and on their posterior surface they hare a dark mark beneath the tip, 
which is continued near both margin, downwards towards their bases. On the body and 
extremities the fur is hoary, most of the hairs being tipped with white ; on the crown of the 
head, and for a broad space down the middle of the back, there is a considerable intermixture 
of blackish-brown, and on the sides and legs, of pale wood-brown. In some specimens these 

tinge u also occasionally present about the nape of the neck, and on the posterior part of the 
thigh. The tail it, coloured like the back, except the tip, which is black. The fur U close 
and Gne on the back ; longer and paler on the belly. When blown aside, it shews, on the 
middle of the back, a dark liver-brown colour from the roots to near the tips ; but on the sides, 
it is, lor the greatest part of its length, of a pale yellowish-brown, being merely a little darker 
near the roots. The Ugs are thick ; the toes very thick and furry, and are armed with very 

, the fur. 



Length of the head and body 3 1 

Height of the beck .... 1 4| 

Length of the tail (vrrUbnr) ... 0 4 

„ taiL, irilh *• fur Q 4{ 

n 



Of • prep»rr<l 

Height of the eu without the tuft mea- 
sured behind .... .0 
Diitaac* from the tip of the acee ta the 

fore-r«rt of the ear ... 0 
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[31.] 2. Felis ritfa. (Guldensted ?) Bay Lynx? 

B«T hrta. Per****, Qua*--, No, 171 f ArHie Zoti. t rot. I., p. M F 
Falsi nifs. OvLDBJfflTXD) ^4i£. Petrop.f 90. p. 449 ? 

Mr. Douglas brought a specimen of a Lynx from the Columbia River, that is 
reported to have the same habits with the Canada Lynx, which it much resembles 
in size and form. No variety, however, of the latter inhabiting the fur countries 
to the eastward of the Rocky Mountains, presents the dark colour of the back, and 
the bright wood-brown on the sides, with the black spots on the belly, and the 
transverse black marks on the legs, exhibited by this one. The hunters consider 
it to be quite distinct from the Canada Lynx. Neither does it correspond entirely 
with the descriptions given by authors of the Bay Lynx, although it much resem- 
bles that animal in the markings about the face. Mr. Douglas thinks that there 
are more than one noa-descript animal of this genus, which inhabit the countries 
bordering on the Columbia. The skins procured in that quarter are generally 
carried to the China market, without passing through the hands of European 
furriers ; hence, they are not likely to have come under the inspection of M. 
Temminck, who has so well described the Atlantic species. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Size and general aspect, exclusive of coloor, that of a small Canada Lynx. The colour of 
the hind head and of a broad dorsal stripe is blackish-brown, a little grizzled by a con- 
siderable number of the tips of the hairs being of a pale wood-brown. On these parts the fur 
is hair-browo at its roots, and blackish-brown for the greater part of its length. On the 
dorsal aspect of the neck the for is reddish-brown from the base to near the tips, where the 
longer haire are ringed with wood-brown and black ; the colour of the surface is produced by 
an intimate mixture of the two latter, but, as on the back, there are neither spot* nor streaks. 
The forehead has a hoary brown coloor, with dark brownish markings. The eyelashes are 
black, the upper and under eyelids, most of the whiskers, and part of the npper Up, are white. 
The fur on the cheeks is yellowish-brown, with white tips, and there is a dark stripe under 
the eye, another on the back part of the cheek, and a third at the angle of the mouth. The 
ears an lined interiorly with pale hairs, and are covered posteriorly with blackish-brown fur. 
The tufts on their tips, if any existed, have fallen off. The tides of the neck and the jfciai* 
are pale chestnut, brown, rendered hoary by white tips equably but sparingly diffused. The 
same colour prevails on the shoulders, and outer aspects of the fore and hind extremities, 
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prettily varied by a number of short transverse stripes of blackish-brown ; the inside* of the 
extremities are paler, but exhibit the same transverse dark marks. The under jaw is white, 
except the tip of the chin, which is brownish. The throat is white. The chest is coloured 
and spotted nearly like the shoulders. The belly is white, tinged anteriorly with brown, and 
marked throughout with rather large blackish-brown spots. The tail is reddish-brown, with 
some blackish markings above; and is white underneath. It is shaped like the tail of the 
Canada Lynx. 

DlMtXSlOX*. 
lt*hn. liara. 

Length of the head and hody . 33 0 I Length of the bead, indoding the 

tail (rertebm) . . 4 0 of the forehead 

I Height of the ear . 



IsrW Lian. 
. 6 6 

. s o 



[32.] 3. Felis fasciata. (Rafinesque.) Banded Lynx. 

The Tiger eat. Liwu and Class, toI iii. p. 38. 

Lyn» fwiatui. " tUr ixEiurtr., Am. Month. Mag. 1817, P- 46." Dmkux*t, Afa-m. 
Hailak, fauna, p. 100. 

I possess no other information respecting this animal than what is contained in 
the following description of it by Lewis and Clark. It seems to bear considerable 
resemblance to the Canada Lynx, but differs from it, and from the preceding 
species, in the transverse dorsal stripes. 

DESCRIPTION. 

" The tiger cat inhabits the borders of the plains and the woody country in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pacific. It is of a size larger than the wild cat of the United States, and much the 
same in form, agility, and ferocity. The colour of the back, neck, and sides is of a reddish- 
brown, irregularly variegated with small spots of dark-brown : the tail is about two inches 
long, and nearly white, except the extremity, which is black. It terminates abruptly, as if it 
had been amputated. The belly is white, beautifully variegated with small black spots ; 
the legs are of the same colour with the sides, and the back is marked transversely with 
black stripes : the ears are black on the outer side, covered with fine, short hair, except at 
the upper point, which is furnished with a pencil of hair, fine, straight, and black, three- 
fourths of an inch in length. The hair of this animal is long and fine, far exceeding that 
of the wild cat of the United States." 
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[33.] 1. Castor fiber, Americans. The American Beaver. 

Oexu*. Color. Lixx. 

Castor. SaOabd Theobat, Canada, p. 767- 

Cm lor fiber, Limn. ' Sftl. 

Bearer Cantor. Pz xxaxt, j*rr/. Zooi., rol. i. p. 98. 

Caauir ordinaire. Desmabut, Sfamm. 

Cailor Americanua. F. Ci- vied. 

Cutur ftber. Hablax, Fauna, vol. I. p. 132. 

The Bearer. GoDmax, Nat. IKtt, toI. ii. p. 91. 

Ammiik. Cbee Ixdiax*. Tumiiatc. Ucbo.vs 

DESCRIPTION. 

- The Beaver has the form of an oval sock. The greatest girth of its body is just before the 
hind legs, and it tapers gradually on every side from thence to the obtuse muzzle. The hind 
legs are situated far forward, and the part of the body that projects behind them tapers pretty 
suddenly to the setting on of the flat scaly tail. The incuort are smooth and orange-coloured 
anteriorly, and posteriorly they are narrower and white. The note is very obtuse both vertically 
and horizontally. The eye is small, and is situated rather nearer to the car than to the 
end of (he nose ; the pupil is almost closed in a strong light. The ears are short, thick, 
rounded, and well clothed with short fur ; the animal closes the auditory openings by 
folding them vertically. The fur consists of a dense coat of somewhat waved, shining, 
smoke-gray down, concealed by a long coarse hair, which lies smooth, and, when in 
season, has a shining chestnut-brown colour. In summer, the fur, previous to falling o£f, 
changes its colour to a pale yellowish-brown, and some of the winter specimens have a very 
dark hue, approaching to blackish-brown. The tail is tongue-shaped, and is covered with 
oval, angular scales, which are not tiled, and are smallest along the margin of the tail. They 
are not hard ; some scattered hairs spring from their interstices, and the root of the tail is 
covered for a short space with finer but shorter hair than that of the back. The tail 
is flat horizontally. The fore-ezirmitie$ are small and very short. The toes are well 
separated, and, with the palms, arc very flexible. They are used like hands in conveying 
food to the mouth, but are so short that the animal is obliged to incline its head towards 
them. The fore-claws are somewhat compressed, strong, and fitted for digging. The middle 
one is the largest, the one on each side of it somewhat shorter, and the outermost and inner- 
most are the two shortest. The three exterior ones wear down, whilst the other two remain 
sharp. The hind-feet have long, hard, and callous soles, and their long toes are connected by 
a web, which extends even beyond the roots of the nails. The second toe has two nails, the 
under one of which is rounded with a cutting edge, and lies nearly at right angles to the upper 
one ; — there is a less perfect double nail on the inner toe. The other toes have simple 
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nails, which bear a striking resemblance to those of the human hand, but are rather more 
compressed. When the animal sits erect, it rests on its hind-legs and tail ; but when it walks, 
it puts its fore-feet to the ground, and, (hen arching its body, brings forward its hind-legs, and 
trails the tail behind it. The whole hind sole touches the ground as it walks, but only the toes 
of the fore-feet. When the fore-feet are lifted, the toes are curled together, or the fist is closed, 
which gives ihem a peculiar appearance of weakness, like a paralytic hand ; they are spread out 
when they touch (he ground. The motions of the Beaver are slow when it is not pursued. 

DlWf.NMOKI 

Of a full-grown Bearer (Spec 430, Zool. Mum.), killed at Gr«al Slave Lake. 

India. Ltaaft. Inch*. LioM. 

Pittance from tip of note to interior part 

of tba eye 2 )0 

„ the interior part of the orbit 
to anterior part of the ear . 9 & 



Length of bead and body ... 40 0 
„ head alone . . 7 3 

„ tail, K&ly part . .11 0 



id body .... SO 
tail, waly part .... 10 



DtJfE»sio»< 

Of a recent uperimen of what b termed, by the Fur Trade™, a three-quarter Reiver. 

Length of fore-feet 3 

„ of the anle of the hind foot . . 7 

Greatest breadth of the tail . . j>| 

Immediately Iwhind fwreJeg* . 18 

The weight of a full-grown Bearer i« about twenty-four pound*. 

I have not had an opportunity of dissecting a Beaver; but I was informed by the 
hunters, that both males and females are furnished with one pair of little bags, 
containing castoreum, and also with a second pair of smaller ones betwixt the former 
and the anus, which are filled with a white fatty matter, of the consistence of butter, 
and exhaling a strong odour. This latter substance is not an article of trade ; but 
the Indians occasionally eat it, and also mingle a little with their tobacco when 
they smoke. I did not learn the purpose that this secretion is destined to serve in 
the economy of the animal ; but from Ihe circumstance of small ponds when inha- 
bited by Beavers being tainted with its peculiar odour, it seems probable that it 
affords a dressing to the fur of these aquatic animals. The castoreum, in its recent 
state, has an orange colour, which deepens, as it dries, into bright reddish-brown. 
During the drying, which is allowed to go on in the shade, a gummy matter exudes 
through the sack, which the Indians delight in eating. The male and female 
castoreum is of the same value, ten pairs of bags of either kind being reckoned to 
an Indian as equal to one beaver-skin. The castoreum is never adulterated in the 
fur countries. The flesh of the Beaver is much prized by the Indians and Cana- 
dian Voyagers, especially when it is roasted in the skin, after the hair has been 
singed off. In some districts it requires all the influence of the Fur Trader to 
the hunters from sacrificing a considerable quantity of beaver fur every 
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year, to secure the enjoyment of this luxury; and Indians of note have generally 
one or two feasts in a season, wherein a roasted Beaver is the prime dish. Hearne 
terms it delicious food. It resembles pork in its flavour, but the lean is dark- 
coloured, the fat oily, and it requires a strong stomach to sustain a full meal of 
it. The tail, which is considered a great luxury, consists of a grisly kind of fat, as 
rich, but not so nauseating, as the fat of the body. 

The Beaver attains its full size in about three years ; but breeds before that 
time. According to Indian report, it pairs in February, and after carrying its 
young about ten weeks, brings forth from four to eight or nine cubs, towards the 
middle or end of May. Ileurne states the usual number of young, produced by 
the Beaver at a time, to be from two to five, and that he saw six only in two 
instances, although be had witnessed the capture of some hundreds in a gravid 
state *. The female has eight teats. In the pairing- season the call of the Beaver 
is a kind of groan ; but the voice of the cubs, which are very playful, resembles 
the cry of an infant. When the Beaver cuts down a tree it gnaws it all round, 
cutting it however somewhat higher on the one side than the other, by which the 
direction of its fall is determined. The stump is conical, and of such a height as a 
Beaver, sitting on his hind quarters, could make. The largest tree I observed 
cut down by them was about the thickness of a man's thigh (that is, six or seven 
inches in diameter;) but Mr. Graham says, that he has seen them cut a tree 
which was ten inches in diameter. 

Pennant fixes the southern range of the American Beaver in latitude 30°, in 
Louisiana, not far from the Gulf of Mexico ; whilst Say mentions the confluence 
of the Ohio and Mississippi as their limit, which is about seven degrees further 
to the northward. In high latitudes they are confined to the wooded districts, 
there not being even willows enough for their subsistence on the banks of the 
small lakes and rivulets of the Barren Grounds. Their most northern range 
b perhaps on the banks of the Mackenzie, which is the largest American river 
that discharges itself into the Polar Sea, and is also the best wooded, owing 
to the quantity of alluvial soil deposited on its banks. Beavers occur in that 
quarter as high as 67}° or 68' of latitude, and their range from east to west 
extends from one side of the continent to the other, with the exception of the 
Barren districts. They are pretty numerous in the country lying immediately to 

* I iu informed by a hunter, that the Indian* are accustomed, on breaking up a lodge or Beaver*, to open the old 
female as mkhi as they kill her, fur the purpose of ascertaining, try counting the dilatation* of the tubular uterus, what 
number of young may be expected to he found in the washes Hearne also says, " Ou examining the womb of a Beaver, 
when not with young, there is always fouud a hwdisb round knob, for every young one of the l»l litter." 

P! 
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the northward of Fort Franklin ; and from the swampy and impracticable nature of 
the country, they are not likely to be soon eradicated from thence. The Iroquois 
are the greatest Beaver takers in Canada, and their hunters now allot the beaver 
districts amongst themselves, and endeavour to preserve these animals from ex- 
tinction, by trenching the beaver-dams of any one quarter only once in four or 
five years, and taking care to leave always a pair at least in a dam to breed. 
Further north the Indians, when they break up a beaver lodge, destroy, as far as 
they are able, both young and old, and the numbers of Beaver are consequently 
now very much reduced. Gangs of Iroquois were also introduced into the fur coun- 
tries to the north some years ago ; and by setting traps, which destroyed indiscri- 
minately Beaver of all sizes, they almost extirpated the species from their hunting 
grounds. The Hudson's Bay Company are, however, endeavouring to remedy this 
evil, by laying plans to insure an adequate supply of the very useful beaver-fur, 
although it is not likely that it can ever be so plentiful as it was formerly. In the 
year 1743, the imports of beaver-skins into the ports of London and Rocbelle, 
amounted to upwards of 150,000 ; and there is reason to suppose that a consi- 
derable additional quantity was at that period introduced, illicitly, into Great 
Britain. In 1827, the importation of beaver-skins into London, from more than 
four times the extent of fur country than that which was occupied in 1743, did not 
much exceed 50,000. 

In some seasons a great mortality occurs amongst the Beavers from some 
unknown cause, many being found dead in their lodges. Towards the north, the 
fur of the Beaver is better, and continues in prime order through a greater portion 
of the year. At Great Slave Lake, in latitude 61°, July, August, and September, 
are the only months in which the beaver-fur of inferior quality is procured. In 
commerce, beaver-skins, ctit open, stretched to a hoop, and dried in the ordinary 
manner, are named bcaver-parchment, and form by far the greatest part of the 
importation. When the beaver skins have been made into dresses, and worn by 
the Indians, it is termed beaver-coat ; and, though it may have been in use a whole 
season, it still brings a good price. Inferior sized skins are named beaccr-cub. 
An incisor tooth of a beaver is fixed in a wooden handle by the northern Indians, 
and used with great dexterity to cut bone. This was the instrument with which 
that people fashioned the horns of the rein-deer into spear-heads and fish-gigs ; 
but these bone weapons are now generally replaced by iron, and the beaver tooth 
has been supplanted by an English file. 

The best account of the manners of the Beaver, and the most free of extrava- 
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gancies, is that given by Hearne ; and it agrees so exactly with the information I 
received from the Indian hunters, that were I to record the latter it would appear 
to be borrowed almost entirely from that traveller. 1 therefore prefer giving it 
in Hearne's own words. 

" The beaver being so plentiful, the attention of my companions was chiefly 
engaged on them, as they not only furnished delicious food, but their skins proved 
a valuable acquisition, being a principal article of trade as well as a serviceable one 
for clothing. The situation of the beaver-houses is various. Where the beavers 
are numerous, they are found to inhabit lakes, ponds, and rivers, as well as those 
narrow creeks which connect the numerous lakes with which this country abounds ; 
but the two latter are generally chosen by them when the depth of water and other 
circumstances are suitable, as they have then the advantage of a current to 
convey wood and other necessaries to their habitations, and because in general 
they are more difficult to be taken than those that are built in standing- 
water. They always choose those parts that have such a depth of water as 
will resist the frost in winter, and prevent it from freezing to the bottom. 
The beavers that build their houses in small rivers or creeks, in which water 
is liable to be drained off when the back supplies are dried up by the frost, are 
wonderfully taught by instinct to provide against that evil, by making a dam 
quite across the river, at a convenient distance from their houses. The beaver 
dams differ in shape according to the nature of the place in which they are built. 
If the water in tlie river or creek have but little motion, the dam is almost 
straight ; but when the current is more rapid, it is always made with a con- 
siderable curve, convex toward the stream. The materials made use of are 
drift-wood, green willows, birch, and poplars, if they can be got; also, mud 
and stones intermixed in such a manner as must evidently contribute to the 
strength of the dam j but there is no other order or method observed in the dams, 
except that of the work being carried on with a regular sweep, and all the parts 
being made of equal strength. In places which have been long frequented by 
beavers undisturbed, their dams, by frequent repairing, become a solid bank, 
capable of resisting a great force both of water and ice ; and as the willow, 
poplar, and birch generally take root and shoot up, they by degrees form a kind 
of regular planted hedge, which I have seen in some places so tall, that birds 
have built their nests among the branches. 

" The beaver-houses are built of the same materials as their dams, and are 
always proportioned in size to the number of inhabitants, which seldom exceeds 
four old, and six or eight young ones ; though, by chance, I have seen above 
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double that number. Instead of order or regulation being observed in rearing 
their houses, they are of much ruder structure than their dams ; for, notwith* 
standing the sagacity of these animals, it has never been observed that they aim 
at any other convenience in their houses, than to have a dry place to lie on ; and 
there they usually eat their victuals, which they occasionally take out of the 
water. It frequently happens, that some of the large houses are found to have 
one or more partitions, if they deserve that appellation ; but it is no more than a 
part of the main building, left by the sagacity of the beaver to support the roof. 
On such occasions, it is common for those different apartments, as some are 
pleased to call them, to have no communication with each other but by water; so 
that, in fact, they may be called double or treble houses, rather than different 
apartments of the same bouse. I have seen a large leaver-house budt in a small 
island, that had near a dozen apartments under one roof ; aud, two or three 
of these only excepted, none of them had any communication with each other 
but by water. As there were beavers enough to inhabit each apartment, it 
is more than probable that each family knew their own, and always entered at 
their own doors, without any further connection with their neighbours than a 
friendly intercourse, and to join their united labours in erecting their separate 
habitations, and building their dams where required. Travellers who assert that 
the beavers have two doors to their houses, one on the land side and the other 
next the water, seem to be less acquainted with these animals than others who 
assign them an elegant suite of apartments. Such a construction would render 
their houses of no use, either to protect them from their enemies, or guard thera 
against the extreme cold of winter. 

" So far are the beavers from driving stakes into the ground when building 
their houses, that they lay most of the wood crosswise, and nearly horizontal, and 
without any other order than that of leaving a hollow or cavity in the middle ; 
when any unnecessary branches project inward, they cut them off with their 
teeth, and throw them in among the rest, to prevent the mud from falling 
through the roof. It is a mistaken notion, that the wood work is first completed 
and then plastered ; for the whole of their houses as well as their dams are, 
from the foundation, one mass of mud and wood, mixed with stones, if they can 
be procured. The mud is always taken from the edge of the bank, or the 
bottom of the creek or pond, near the door of the house ; and though their fore- 
paws are so small, yet it is held close up between them under their throat, that 
they carry both mud and stones, while they always drag the wood with their 
teeth. All their work is executed in the night ; and they are so expeditious, 
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that in the course of one night I have known them to have collected as much 
mud as amounted to some thousands of their little handfuls. It is a great piece 
of policy in those animals to cover the outside of their houses every fall with fresh 
mud, and as late as possible in the autumn, even when the frost becomes pretty 
severe, as by this means it soon freezes as hard as a stone, and prevents their 
common enemy, the wolverene, from disturbing them during the winter. And as 
they are frequently seen to walk over their work, and sometimes to give a flap 
with their tail, particularly when plunging into the water, this has, without doubt, 
given rise to the vulgar opinion that they used their tails as a trowel, with which 
they plaster their houses ; whereas that flapping of the tail is no more than a 
custom which they always preserve, even when they become tame and domestic, 
and more particularly so when they are startled. 

" Their food consists of a large root*, something resembling a cabbage-stalk, 
which grows at the bottom of the lakes and rivers. They also eat the bark of 
trees, particularly those of the poplar, birch, and willow ; but the ice preventing 
them from getting to the land in the winter, they have not any barks to feed on 
in that season, except that of such sticks as they cut down in summer, and throw 
into the water opposite the doors of their houses ; and as they generally eat a 
great deal, the roots above-mentioned constitute a principal part of their food 
during the winter. In summer, they vary their diet, by eating various kinds 
of herbage, and such berries as grow near their haunts during that season. 
When the ice breaks up in the spring, the beavers always leave their houses, 
and rove about until a little before the fall of the leaf, when they return again to 
their old habitations, and lay in their winter-stock of wood. They seldom 
begin to repair the houses till the frost commences, and never finish the outer 
coat till the cold is pretty severe, as hath been already mentioned. When they 
erect a new habitation, they begin felling the wood early in summer, but seldom 
begin to build until the middle or latter end of August, and never complete it till 
the cold weather be set in. 

" Persons who attempt to take beaver in winter should be thoroughly 
acquainted with their manner of life, otherwise they will have endless trouble to 
effect their purpose, because they have always a number of holes in the banks, 
which serve them as places of retreat when any injury is offered to their houses ; 
and in general it is in those holes that they are taken. When the beaver which 
are situated in a small river or creek are to be taken, the Indians sometimes find 

• Boot of Xupk», ItUrum. — J. R. 
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it necessary to stake the river across, to prevent them from passing ; after which 
they endeavour to find out all their holes or places of retreat in the banks. This 
requires much practice and experience to accomplish, and is performed in the 
following manner. Every man being furnished with an ice-chisel, lashes it to the 
end of a small staff, about four or five feet long ; he then walks along the edge 
of the banks, and keeps knocking his chisel against the ice. Those who are 
acquainted with that kind of work, well know by the sound of the ice when they 
are opposite to any of the beavers' holes or vaults. As soon as they suspect any, 
they cut a hole through the ice big enough to admit an old beaver, and in tin's 
manner proceed till they have found out all their places of retreat, or at least as 
many of them as possible. While the principal men are thus employed, some of 
the understrappers, and the women, are busy in breaking open the house, which 
at times is no easy task, for I have frequently known these houses to be five or six 
feet thick ; and one, in particular, was more than eight feet thick in the crown. 
When the beavers find that their habitations are invaded, they fly to their holes 
in the banks for shelter ; and on being perceived by the Indians, wbSch is easily 
done by attending to the motion of the water, they block up the entrance with 
stakes of wood, and then haul the beaver out of its hole, either by hand if they 
can reach it, or with a large hook made for that purpose, which is fastened to the 
end of a long stick. In this kind of hunting, every man has the sole right to all 
the beaver caught by him in the holes or vaults ; and as this is a constant rule, 
each person takes care to mark such as he discovers by sticking up a branch of a 
tree by which he may know them. All that are caught in the house are the 
property of the person who finds it. The beaver is an animal which cannot keep 
under water long at a time, so that when their houses are broke open, and all 
their places of retreat discovered, they have but one choice left, as it may be 
called, either to be taken in their house or their vaults : in general they prefer 
the latter ; for where there is one beaver caught in the house, many thousands are 
taken in the vaults in the banks. Sometimes they are caught in nets, and in 
summer, very frequently, in traps. 

" In respect to the beaver dunging in their houses, as some persons assert, it 
is quite wrong, as they always plunge into water to do it. I am the better 
enabled to make this assertion, from having kept several of them till they became 
so domesticated as to answer to their name, and follow those to whom they were 
accustomed, in the same manner as a dog would do ; and they were as much 
pleased at being fondled as any animal I ever saw. In cold weather they were 
kept in my own sitting room, where they were the constant companions of the 
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Indian women and children, and were so fond of their company, that when the 
Indians were absent for any considerable time, the Beaver discovered great signs 
of uneasiness ; and on their return, shewed equal marks of pleasure by fondling 
on them, crawling into their laps, lying on their backs, sitting erect like a 
squirrel, and behaving like children who see their parents but seldom. In general, 
during the winter, they lived on the same food as the women did, and were 
remarkably fond of rice and plum -pudding : they would eat partridges and fresh 
venison very freely, but I never tried them with fish, though I have heard they 
will at times prey on them. In fact there are few graminivorous animals that may 
not be brought to be carnivorous." 



Castor fiber, var. B, nigra. Black Beaver. 

Cm tor fort noir. Sao aid Theodat, Canada, p. 767. 

Cutor fiber, var. B. Cutor noir. Desmarkst, Mamm. p. 2'S. 

Beaver, entirely black, but not differing in any other respect from those of the 
ordinary dark brown colour, are of occasional occurrence. I saw one or two 
which were kept as curiosities. Hearne, in speaking of this variety, says, " Black 
Beaver, and that of a beautiful gloss, are not uncommon ; perhaps they are more 
plentiful at Churchill than at any other Factory in the Bay ; but it is rare to get 
more than twelve or fifteen of their skins in the course of one year's trade." 
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Castor fiber, var. C, varia. Spotted Beaver. 

ber, nr. D. Castor nrit. Duvahest, Mamm. 



This variety is more rare than the preceding, and never came under my notice. 
Mr. Say mentions that an Indian had in the course of his life caught three 
specimens of Beaver with a large white spot on their breasts. 



Castor fiber, var. D, alba. White Beaver. 

Whits bearer. Dosaa, Ifudnm'i Bay, p. 40. 

Carter fiber, Tar. C. Cailor blaoc. £e*vjlKZJT, Mamm. 

Caator alba*. Buww, Btg. An. 

An albino variety of the Beaver is of very rare occurrence. Hearne saw but 
one in the course of twenty years, and it had many reddish and brown hairs along 
the ridge of the back, — its sides and belly were of a glossy silvery white. 
When the Indians find an individual of this kind, they convert the skin into 
a medicine bag, and are very unwilling to dispose of it 
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[34.J 1. Fiber Zibetuicub. (Cuvier.) The Musquash. 



Osmri ArvteoU, Sub-genui Fiber. Ccrvirm. 

Caaior^NUiicui. SyH., xii. 1. p. JsT 

L' Ondatra. Bcrros, torn. x. p. 1. 

Muik-beavw. PixxaWT, .4rc/«* ZooL, vol L. p. 106. 

Mtuqutth. Jo«»£LYX, AVtr England. Hearxk, Journey, p. 370. 

Filler ZibethJeui. Fr<mkJait Journty, p. 668. HaILax, Fauna, p. 1S2. 

Miuk-rat OoDxur, JVW. i/irt., rol. ii. p. 68. 

Ondathra. Ilrjo»t ^ 

round farm). CbkkIxdiax*. 



UKSCRtTTION. 

The Musquash, or, as it is often named, the Musk-rat, has a thick flatfish body, with a 
short head, indistinct neck, thighs hid in the body, very short legs, and large hind-feet. Its 
tail is compressed laterally, and has a length nearly equal to that of the body, excluding the 
head. It is furnished with large yellowish incisors, of which the upper ones are flatly rounded 
anteriorly, without grooves, and obliquely truncated on the cutting edge. The lower ones are 
chiselled away posteriorly, so as to come nearly to a point at the extremity, and are some- 
what longer than the upper ones. The lips, covered with coarse hair, turn inwards. The 
nose is short, thick, and obtuse, and is covered with short hair. The eyes, small and lateral, 
arc much hidden by the fur. The ears, low and oblong, are covered with hair like that on 
the adjoining parts of the head, and are not conspicuous. 

The fur much resembles that of the beaver, but is shorter ; the down is coarser and of 
much less value, and the long hairs are less strong and shining, and do not form so close a 
coat. Although the fur of the Musquash resists the water when the animal is alive, it is 
easily wetted immediately after death. The fur on the upper parts is somewhat longer than 
that beneath. Its colour externally is a dark umber-brown on the whole upper part of the 
head, including the ears, between the shoulders and on the back. The sides, anterior part of 
the belly, middle of the breast, lateral parts of the neck, and the cheeks, arc of a shining 
yellowish-brown hue, the tint being deepest on the sides, but fading on the belly and cheeks 
into light wood-brown. The chin, throat, sides of the chest, and posterior part of the 
abdomen, are ash-gray, owing to the down being intermixed with few long hairs, and, con- 
sequently, more visible on those parts. The down on the upper parts exhibits, when blown 
aside, a dark lead-gray or blackish-gray colour from the roots upwards, the tips alone being 
tinged with brown ; on the under surface of the animal the down has a lighter bluish-gray 
colour, and its tips are brownish-grey. 

QS 
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The fore-extremiliea are short, only the wrist and fingers being visible beyond the body. They 
are covered exteriorly by a short, smooth, shining coat of hair, to the roots of the nails. Interiorly 
some long hairs curve over the wrist, and the palms and inner surfaces of the toes are naked. 
The nails are short, conical, very slightly curved, and much compressed. The second toe is 
the longest, the third is very nearly equal to it, the first is a little shorter, and rises higher up, 
and the thumb is by much the shortest and furthest back of all. The thumb has, however, a 
conspicuous phalanx, and iU claw is as long and is of the same shape with those of the fingers, 
so that it ought not to be termed merely rudimentary. 

Nearly as little of the hind-Ugt appears as of the fore ones, but the feet are very much longer. 
The metatarsal bones are considerably longer than the toes, and the latter are separated their 
whole length. The hind-feet are turned obliquely inwards. Exteriorly, they have a shining, 
smooth, hairy covering, similar to that on the fore-feet, and, like it, of a grayish-brown colour ; 
but the margins of the soles and toes are furnished with an even row of long, shining, pale 
grayish-white hairs, curving inwards. The under surface of the feet is naked from the heel to 
the claws. The inner and outer toes arise nearly opposite to each other, and are about the 
same length. The remaining three arise from longer metatarsal bones, and their phalanges 
arc nearly equal in length to each other. The two middle ones are united by a web, for 
about half the length of their first phalanges, and there is also a short web between the third 
and fourth toes. The clawt of all the hind-toes are rather large, conical, slightly arched, thin, 
whitish, and excavated underneath. The hairs of the hind-feet do not extend much beyond 
the roots of the nails. From the shortness of its extremities, the Musquash runs badly, 
aud is easily overtaken on land ; but it swims and dives well, though it cannot continue long 
under water. 

Its tail is compressed, convex on the sides, with its acute edges in a vertical plane. It 
is covered with a thin, sleek coat of short hairs, which allow a number of small, roundish 
scales, well separated from each other, to appear through them. Both hairs and scales are of 
a dusky-brown colour. The acute margins of the tail are covered with a close line of longer 
hairs, those on the upper edge being of a dark-brown colour, and those on the under one of a 
soiled-white. The tail is rather thicker in the middle than at the root, and it tapers gradually 
from its middle to its extremity, which is not acute. 
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There is a considerable variation in the size of individuals, as is common in all the species 
of the Linnean genus mus. 



The Musquashes have a strong musky smell, particularly the male ones in the 
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spring time ; yet their flesh is eaten by the Indians, and when it is fat they prize 
it for a time, but are said to tire of it soon — it somewhat resembles flabby pork. 

In latitude 55', the Musquash has three Utters in the course of the summer, and 
from three to seven young at a litter. They begin to breed before they attain 
their full growth. The districts in which they are most abundaut are subject to 
inundations, which, covering all the low grounds, leave no resting places for these 
animals, and destroy great numbers ; in severe winters, also, they are sometimes 
almost extirpated from certain parts of the country by the freezing up of the 
swamps, which they inhabit In such cases, being deprived of their usual food, 
they are driven by famine to destroy each other. They are likewise subject at 
uncertain intervals to a great mortality from some unknown cause. Their great 
fecundity, however, enables them to recover these losses in a very few years, 
although the deaths are at times so numerous, that a fur-post, where the Musquash 
is the principal return, is not unfrequently abandoned until they have recruited. 

The southern limit of the range of the Musquash may be stated to be some- 
where about latitude 30*. Bartrara informs us, that they exist in the northern parts 
of Georgia and Florida ; and we have ascertained that they extend northwards 
nearly to the mouth of the Mackenzie, in latitude 69\ Their favourite abudes 
are small grassy lakes or swamps, or the grassy borders of slow-flowing streams 
where there is a muddy bottom. They feed chiefly on vegetable matters ; and 
in northern districts principally on the roots and tender shoots of the bulrush and 
reed-mace, and on the leaves of various car ices and aquatic grasses. The sweet- 
flag (acorits calamus), of whose roots, according to Pennant, they are very fond, 
does not grow to the northward of Lake Winipeg. In the summer, they frequent 
rivers, for the purpose it is said of feeding upon the fresh-water mussels (Unio). 
We often saw small collections of mussel-shells on the banks of the larger rivers, 
which we were told had been left by them. 

In the autumn, before the shallow lakes and swamps freeze over, the Musquash 
builds its house of mud, giving it a conical form, and a sufficient base to raise 
the chamber above the level of the water. The chosen spot is generally amongst 
long grass, which is incorporated with the walls of the house, from the mud 
being deposited amongst it, but the animal does not appear to make any kind of 
composition or mortar by tempering the mud and grass together. There is, 
however, a dry bed of grass deposited in the chamber. The entrance is under 
water. When ice forms over the surface of the swamp, the Musquash makes 
breathing holes through it, and protects them from the frost by a covering of 
mud. In severe winters, however, these holes freeze up, in spite of their cover- 
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ings, and many of the animals die. It is to be remarked that the small grassy 
lakes selected by the Musquash for its residence, are never so firmly frozen nor 
covered with such thick ice as deeper and clearer water. The Indians kill 
these animals by spearing them through the walls of their houses, making their 
approach with great caution, for the Musquashes take to the water when alarmed 
by a noise on the ice. An experienced hunter is so well acquainted with the 
direction of the chamber, and the position in which its inmates lie, that he can 
transfix four or five at a time. As soon as, from the motion of the spear, it is 
evident that an animal is struck, the house is broken down, and it is taken out. 
The principal seasons for taking the Musquash are the autumn lx'fore the snow 
falls, and the spring after it has disappeared, but while the ice is still entire. In 
the winter time, the depth of snow prevents the houses and breathing holes 
from being seen. One of the first operations of the hunter is to stop up all the 
holes, with the exception of one, at which he stations himself to spear the 
animals that have escaped being struck in the houses, and come thither to 
breathe. In the summer, the Musquash burrows in the banks of the lakes, 
making branched canals many yards in extent, and forming hs nest in a chamber 
at the extremity, in which the young are brought forth. When its house is 
attacked in the autumn, it retreats to these passages ; but in the spring they are 
frozen up. 

The Musquash is a watchful, but not a very shy animal It will come very 
near to a boat or canoe, but dives instantly on perceiving the flash of a gun. It 
may be frequently seen sitting on the shores of small muddy islands, in a rounded 
form, and not easily to be distinguished from a piece of earth, until, on the 
approach of danger, it suddenly plunges into the water. In the act of diving, 
when surprised, it gives a smart blow to the water with its tail. Hearne states, 
that it is easily tamed, soon grows fond, is very cleanly and playful, and smells 
pleasantly (!) of musk* 

The fur of this animal is used in the manufacture of hats. Between four and 
five hundred thousand skins are annually imported into Great Britain from North 
America. 

• It li lingular that Hearne, who rauat hare aeon Tact number* of theae animal*, ihould deecribe the hind-fcet a* 
webbed. There la no yeuige of aweb; although the marginal ww of long hair, fita the feet to act a* oara. 
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Fiber Zibethicus, var. B, nigra. Black Musquash. 

It is not uncommon to find a Musquash of a very dark brown colour, approach- 
ing to black ; but one covered with fur of a pure black colour is rare, though 
of occasional occurrence. 



Fiber Zibethicus, var. C, maculosa. Pied Musquash. 



I have seen, in the possession of an Indian, the skin of a Musquash which was 
ariegated with dark, blackish-brown patches, on a white ground. 



Fiber Zibkthicus, var. D, alba. White Musquash. 



An albino variety of the Musquash is not very unfrequent : I have seen 
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[35.] 1. Arvicola riparius. (Ord ?) Bank Meadow Mouse. 

OEKCa, Arvicola. LacepEDE. Cvtieb. 

ArrimU ripariua. Obo, Jtum. Acad. Scitncn Phil, voLir. p. 305 ? 
Manh Campagnol. Uodmax, Xai. Hut., voUi. p. 67. 

A ( riparitti f) tupra hepaliro-brunnevs {trfum fuBftuoqut mMu), mbter plumtevi, avriculit nw.lixri- 

but pUu tbvthUi*, cauda hnfiluduu eapUit, pedihm ailndii. 
Bank Meadow-tnouM of a dull brown colour, intimately mixed with black ; beneath bhiiah-gny i ear* of a 

moderate aire, nearly hid by the fur; tail the length of the bead ; feet white. 

It is so difficult to discriminate the different Meadow-mice by mere descriptions, 
that I have much hesitation in referring any of my specimens to those which 
have been named by authors. I have not had access to a museum containing 
many species ; and their forms and colours differ so little, that figures, unless 
very accurate, tend rather to mislead. Five species are common in the Hudson's 
Bay countries, exclusive of the lemmings ; and there are doubtless others which 
did not come under our notice. A considerable number have been described 
as inhabitants of the United States by Rafinesque, Ord, and others ; but the 
American naturalists are by no means agreed about the species, and have applied 
the names variously. The Meadow-mouse which I have referred to Mr. Ord's 
riparius, corresponds with the short account by that author in the Journal of 
Science ; but the description of Mr. Ord's specimen by Dr. Harlan, in his Fauna 
Americana, under the name of Arvicola palustris, differs in several particulars, 
and agrees more nearly with the Arvicola xanlhognathus of the following article. 

The animal which I am now about to describe was procured by Mr. Drummond, 
near the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Its manners are analogous to those of the 
common water-rat (Arvicola amphibius), with which it may be easily confounded, 
although the shortness of its tail may serve as a mark of distinction. It frequents 
moist meadows amongst the mountains, and swims and dives well, taking at 
once to the water when pursued. It is distinguished from the other American 
species of this genus which have come under my notice, by the length and 
strength of its incisors, which are twice the size of those of the Arvicola xanlho- 
gnathus, although the latter is the largest animal of the two. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Shape— The head is rather large, and not easily distinguishable from the neck ; the 
incisor* are much exposed, and project beyond the nose; the upper ones are flattish ante 
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riorly are marked with some scarcely perceptible perpendicular grooves, and have a somewhat 
irregular and rather oblique cutting edge ; the lower incisors are twice the length of the 
upper ones, narrower, slightly curved, and rounded anteriorly. Note thick and obtuse. 
Wlt'uker* black ; scarcely of the length of the head. Eyes small, much concealed by the 
fur. Ears moderately large, oval, rounded at the tip, covered on the outside with fur similar 
to that on the neighbouring parts, and on that account not easily distinguishable until the fur 
is blown aside. Body more slender posteriorly, the hind-legs not being so far apart as the 
fore ones. Tail about the length of the head, somewhat flat horizontally, tapering, and thinly 
covered with short hairs, which at the end form a small pencil-like point. Fore-leg* short ; 
feet rather small, with four, slender, well-separated toes, and the rudiment of a thumb, which is 
armed with a minute nail. Claws small, white, compressed, and pointed. The third toe 
nearly equals the middle one, which is the longest; the first is shorter than these two, and the 
outer one, which is the shortest of all, is half the length of the middle one. The hairs of the 
toes project over the claws, but do not conceal them. The toes of the hind-feel are longer 
than those of the fore ones, and their claws are also somewhat longer. The inner one is the 
shortest, the second is longer than the third, and the third than the fourth ; but the difference 
between the three is but just perceptible. The first and fifth are considerably shorter than 
the others, and are situated further back. The first, or inner one, which is the smallest, from 
it* shortness and position, resembles a thumb. The hind toes are turned a little inwards, as 
is usual in the meadow-mice ; but there is no provision either of webs or the arrangement of 
the hairs to give them much power in swimming. 

The/«r on the back is about eight lines long, but not so soft and fine as in some others of 
the genus : it is nearly as long on the crown of the head and cheeks j but it is shorter and 
thinner on the chest and belly. The specimen described was killed in summer ; in the winter 
perhaps the fur may be of a better quality. 

Colour — Incisors yellow. The whole dorsal aspect, including the shoulders and outside of 
the thighs, is of a dull, dusky, dark brown, proceeding from an intimate mixture of yellowish- 
brown and black. These colours are confined to the tips of the hairs, and are so mingled as 
to produce a nearly uniform shade of colour without lustre. From the roots to near the tips 
the fur has an uniform shining blackish-gray colour. The ventral aspect is bluish-gray. The 
margin of the upper lip, the chin and feet, are dull white. The tail is dark-brown above and 
whitish beneath, the two colours meeting by an even line. 

DlMEXSIOXS. 

Length of hetdua body . . 7 

„ uu a 

The depressed or flat tail may cause this animal to rank with the Mj/nomes of 
Rafinesque ; but it is certainly not the same with the Meadow Mouse figured in 
Wilson s Ornithology, plate 00, with which Desmarest (Mamm. p. 28G) unites it. 

R 
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[36.] 2. Arvicola xaxthognatuus. (Leach.) Yellow-cheeked 

Meadow- Mouse. 

A.nuithopuUtu. Leach. ZooL Mitt-, roL L f. 60. t. mi 

A. {tanfafnathut) ladle nlpn^vt mini {nee iM<-«r<M«<) rra/rt arprafeo-etnrrvo, maEt fotnt, ptJilut 

/ntctnenlHtu tvUut altMk. 
Y«Uo»-dierk«l Mmdow-MtxiM, with a brown utd bUck durwl Uptct, KlTwy-ffny belly, daB orsngtj-colouml 

cJwtikf, and brown feet, 

DESCRIPTION. 

Teeth corresponding in number with the rest of the genus. Incisors, pale-yellow, exte- 
riorly. Lower ones longer, paler, and nearly round. Upper ones shorter, stronger, slightly 
rounded, with even cutting edges. Of the upper molar teeth the posterior one is the largest, 
and has three grooves on its sides. The two anterior ones have two grooves each, making, 
in all. ten ribs or projecting angles, in the upper molar teeth of each side. Of the lower molars, 
the anterior one is the largest, and has four grooves : the other two have two each, forming, in 
all, eleven ribs, which correspond to the angles of so many triangles on the grinding surfaces. 

Form.— The body is nearly cylindrical, of the size of the water-rat. legs short, nose rather 
obtuse, its tip on a line with the incisors. Ears, nearly circular, rather large when compared with 
those of other meadow-mice, sparingly hairy within, well covered exteriorly with fur of the same 
colour with the rest of the superior parts. IVhiskers, about the length of the head. Tail, 
shorter than the head, tapering, well covered with hairs, lying smoothly and coming to a point 
at the end. Extremities — legs, covered with short hairs, lying closely and smoothly. The 
fore-feet have naked palms, and four toes, with a callus protected by a very minute 
nail, in place of a thumb ; the first toe is a little shorter than the third ; the second the 
longest, and the fourth the shortest. The toes are well covered with smooth hair above, and 
are naked below. The hair of the wrist projects a little over the palms. The claws urc small. 
The hind-feet have five toes, of which the three middle ones are nearly equal in length ; the 
outer one is considerably shorter, and the inner one is the furthest back and the shortest. 
The posterior half of the sole is covered with hairs, which curve inwards. The soles of the 
hind-feet are narrower and longer than the palms of the fore-ones. Fur, soft and fine ; about 
four lines and a half long on the head, and nine on the posterior part of the back. 

Colours. — The colour of the fur, from the roots to nenr the tips, is shining grayish-black. 
On the dorsal aspect of the head and body, the tips of the hnirs are yellowish-brown or black, 
the block-pointed hairs being the longest. The colour resulting is a mixture of dark-brown 
and black, without spots, and appearing of different shades when moved in the light. The 
sides are a little paler than the back. The under parts ore of a silvery bluish-gray, darkening 
into blackish-gray on two large patches anterior to the shoulders. There is a blackish-brown 
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stripe along the centre of the nose. On each side of it there is a reddish-brown patch, which 
extends from the mouth to the orbit Whiskers black. Tail brownish-black above, whitish 
beneath. Extremities, dark- brown, exteriorly ; whitish, interiorly. 

DlXEXCIOXS. 

Iackx. Una. ItKkn. LUei. 

length of haul and body ■ from 6) to 8 U I<c»gth of middle fore-toe and daw . 0 3 

„ bead 110 „ „ hind-toe and claw . 0 3} 

„ tail 10 „ hindJoot from heel to point of the 

esr. (brr»,ith or height) . . 0 7 claw of middle we 0 10 

This species makes long canals under the mossy turf on the dry banks of lakes 
and rivers, and also in woods, but does not burrow deep into the earth. It is 
plentiful in some quarters, but shews no disposition to enter the houses of the 
traders, and domesticate itself, like the following species. It is common in the 
immediate vicinity of Fort Franklin ; and Mr. Drummond found it in abundance on 
the Rocky Mountains in latitude 56*, in places where the woods had been destroyed 
by fire. It has about seven young at a birth. It was first described by Dr. Leach ; 
and an indifferent figure, half the natural size of a specimen, which he obtained 
from Hudson's Bay, was published in the Zoological Miscellany. Mr. Say, in the 
narrative of Long's expedition, mentions a Meadow-Mouse, which he terms the 
Articola xanthognalhus, as an inhabitant of the banks of the Ohio, but gives no 
description ; and Godman, who speaks of an animal under the same name, as 
common in the United States, and doing great injury to the banks, alludes to its 
diminutive size, and evidently refers to some other species. The description 
quoted by Mr. Sabine, in Franklins Journey, under the title of Arvicola xanlho- 
gnat/ta, does not belong to this animal, but to a much smaller species, which I have 
referred to the Articola Pennsylcanicus of Obd, in the following article. 
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[37.] 3. Arvicola Pennsylvanicus. (Ord.) Wikoris Meadow-Mouse. 



Short.uiWd M«k. Koi.tes, PKU. Trow, Izii. f. 380. No. 18. 

Mnul-nr-Mouie. PKXKAHT'a Antic Zml., vol. i. p. 133?» Wn.ox, Am. Or«irt., rol. ri. p.49.1 60. f.3. 
ArridU Peiiiurlranica. Obd, G'ulArif'f Orography" (suoled from Harlan.) n*R LiX, f awM, p. 1 45. 

A. (/Vniuy/rnnwvi) r«/ro oUuto, aurieulit rrlfrre lulct/aJu, mmli brni reitUa obtiui Jimijium eapitu Ixtngitndini 

irjttanti, carport fiuco mhltr grifo-afbo. 
WiWi Meoduw-Mmiae, with an obtuae »ooui, a blunt hairy taU, half the length of the head, back brawn, belly 

nearly white. 

This campagnol was considered by Forster and Pennant to be specifically the 
same with the Meadow-Mouse of the old continent (Mm* agrcttis, Linn. Mm 
artalii, Penn. Arcicola vulgaris, Desm.), which it greatly resembles both in 
appearance and habits. It was first described by Wilson, whose specimen, how- 
ever, was half an inch longer than I have ever seen it in the Hudson's Bay 
countries. This little animal is very ahundant from Canada to Great Bear Lake, 
and multiplies with rapidity in the neighbourhood of the trading posts. It seeks 
shelter in the barns and out-houses, where it makes hoards of grain and of the seeds 
of leguminous plants. It is said to be very fond of the bulbous roots of the 
Philadelphia lily ; and it does much mischief in gardens by burrowing under 
the drills, and carrying off the seeds. This is the species which is described in 
Captain Franklin's Journey (p. 660), under the name of Articola xanthognatha. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The body and head have conjointly a short oval shape. The head is large, with an obtuse 
nose, and the lips are clothed with very short hairs. Margins of the nostrils and the septum 
naked ; upper lip very slightly cleft ; a hairy patch on the inside of the mouth. Incuort 
yellow, dentition precisely similar to that of the Artie, xanthognathut. Eyn small ; whiskers 
about as long as the head, of a brownish-colour approaching to black at their roots. 
Ear* large, with a wide auditory opening, protected by a large rounded tragus. External ear 
erect, oval, rounded above, thin and membranous, clothed with a few short hairs ; it is 
nearly six lines high, but is hid by the fur. The (ail is cylindrical, and is thickly 
clothed with short ad pressed hairs, a few of which project beyond the obtuse extremity, 
but they can scarcely be said to form a pencil or tuft. The eilremilie* are short, and 

■ There seem to be tome mistake in Pennant' • having ascribed the dimension* of tlx laches to this Meadow-Moose. 
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much concealed by the broad fleshy body. The palms of the fore-feet are naked, and 
have five little callous tubercles, of which one is common to the two middle toes, one to each 
of the other two toes, and two lie in contact with each other at the posterior part of the palm ; 
one of the latter two is larger than any of the others, and supports the rudiment of a thumb, 
consisting of a small papilla, protected by a minute and rather obtuse entire nail. The two 
middle toes spring together from the extremity of the palm, and are nearly equal to each 
other in length. The inner toe arises higher up, and is next to the middle ones in length. The 
outer toe is opposite to the inner one, but is still shorter. All the toes are covered above 
with short (impressed hairs, some of which project beyond the claws. The clawi are 
slender, pointed, very slightly arched, and have a lanceolate-shaped groove underneath. 
The feet are the only part of the fore-extremities which project beyond the fur of the body. 
The hind'feel have a pretty long and rather slender tarsus, clothed with short adpressed 
hairs. They have four toes similarly arranged with those of the fore-feet, but of greater length ; 
and an inner toe or thumb of the same form with the outer one, but situated further back. 
The hind-feet are longer than the fore-ones, and part of the leg projects beyond the fur of 
the body. 

Colour of all the upper parts, including the sides of the head, a hair-brown, or what is 
termed mouse-colour, without spots or mottling ; there is no reddish spot on the cheek or face, 
but there is a very slight reddish-brown tinge on the hairs about the ears. The under parts, 
including the chin and part of the neck, are light-gray. The brown of the sides and gray of 
the belly mingle without any well defined line of junction. The fur is fine and long, and 
when blown asid* appears over the whole body of a dark bluish or blackish gray, the colours 
proper to the back and belly being confined to the tips of the hair. The tail is of the colour 
of the back above and of the belly underneath. 

Di*m«io»s. 

Length of hod and body .... -0* G 

» *n J i 

„ hnd alone 2 3 

Many of these mice were killed at Carlton -house in the beginning of March, 
when the preceding description was drawn up. I should have hesitated in 
describing this animal as specifically distinct from the common meadow-mouse of 
Europe, had it not already received a distinct name. 
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[38.] 4. Arvicola Novoboracbnsis. Sharp-nosed Meadow-Mouse. 

law NoTobonomia. " RirmNlE, Ann, of JVa*ar»," (quoted from Dniuu»r, Mawm. P . 386). 

{iVtoofonwutw) praeiti aeuto, aurieuiu prominuJit, cauJi iijuamaia nudivtculi caput mtJitcr* hngiludin* 
rrcerienli, enrport niptr»6teuri fiueo; tnblrr mdUi murine. 
Sharjv-noaed Mendim-Mooae, with oar* alighUy oTortopping tli* fur, a atiKbtly hairy aea]y tail, mora than half tha 
length of the head, the body alwvc dark brown ; beneath toiled Urowniih-gray. 

A Meadow-Mouse was observed by Mr. Dmmmond on the Rocky Mountains, 
inhabiting dry places along with the Arvicola xaiUhognatfius, and having similar 
habits with that animal. It answers to the short description given of Mr. 
Rafinesque's Lcmmus NocoboraccmU ; and although that is not sufficient to prove 
their identity, I have adopted his specific name, to avoid the hazard of loading 
the science with another synonym. 

DESCRIPTION'. 

Shape.— The body is thick ; the head of a mock-rate size, taper* from the ears to the 
end of the nose ; the nose is slender and acute when compared with other species of thia 
genus, and it projects a little way beyond the incisors. Ears rounded, rising slightly above 
the surrounding fur, but I hey are not very conspicuous, as the hairs on their margins have the 
same colour with those of the head and back. The tail is covered with very short adpressed 
hairs, not close enough to hide the scales ; a few of the hairs converge to a point at the end of 
the tail. The Uys arc very short, the feet small, and the claws weak and compressed ; a very 
minute nail occupies the place of a thumb. The fur a less fine than that of the Arvicola Pena- 
tylvaniciu. On the back it is grayish-black from the roots to near the tips, which are reddish- 
brown, terminated by black. The resulting colour is an intimate mixture of brown and black, 
appearing in some lights dark reddish-brown, in others umber-brown, mixed with black. The 
superior parts of the head have the same colour with the back, except that there is an 
obscure rufous spot beneath the ear. The ventral aspect is yellowish-gray, which mingles on 
the sides with the colour of the back. The feet are dark-gray. The upper surface of the 
tail is liver-brown, the under one grayish-white. 

Length of lieaH nnd body 



DiuEKSioira. 

4 3 I Length of tail . • • * 

.1 4 „ Imigett far on the back . . 0 

Described from n lumaier sjweimtu. 
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[39.] 5. Arvicola bohealis. (Rich.). Nort/iem Meadow-Mouse. 

Mo,«, No. 13. Foarrm, PUL Trwu^ 63. p. 380 ? 

ArritoU boreall*. Richmdsow, ZW. No. 12, April, 1828, p. 817. 

Awinnak. Doo-am Ixdiaks. 

A. (htTcitlu) prntarlactyfut, avricuiit vtlltr* eow&tu, cavdA oaput nbtequanli, torpor* vUIninimo baSo nigreqvt rulttr 

Northern Meadow.Monae, with a Mronf? thumb-nail, can concealed in the fnr ; tail about ai long ai the head | flu very 
long and fine; on the back chcaann colour mixed with black, on the belly grey. 

This animal was found in abundance at Great Bear Lake, living in the vicinity 
of the Arvicola xartthognathu*, and having similar habits. It very much resembles 
the Arvicola Novoboracensis in size and general appearance ; but, on comparing 
them with each other, the A. horealh is seen to have a rounder and smaller head, 
a less prolonged upper jaw, shorter ears, and a shorter and differently clothed tail. 
It may also be distinguished not only from the A. Novoboracemitt, but also from 
the A. xanthognathva and A. Pennsyhitnicus, by the form of its thumb-nail, which, 
instead of being thin, obtuse and rounded, lying closely on one side of a little 
tubercle, is larger, strap-shaped, and projects from the extremity of a minute 
rudimentary thumb. It has its outer and inner surfaces alike in being rather 
convex, and a small obtuse point projects from its truncated end. The form of the 
thumb-nail allies this animal very closely to the Norway lemming, and to one or 
two species of American lemming ; but its claws are smaller and more compressed, 
and apparently not so well calculated for scraping earth as the broader claws of 
the lemmings. It may, however, be considered as an intermediate link between 
the two sub-divisions of the genus arvicola, and may without inconvenience be 
ranked either as a true meadow-mouse or as a lemming. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The Northern-Meadow Mouse has the dentition and usual form of the campagnols, with a 
moderately large head, a convex forehead, and a short but acute nose projecting beyond the 
incisors. The eyes are small, and the ears, which, toward their margins, are thinly clothed 
with hnirs of the same colour with the adjoining parts, are low, rounded, and shorter than Uie 
surrounding fur. The body and head are clothed with fur, which is very long in proportion to 
the size of the animal. The fur on the upper parts is shining blackish-gray, from the roots to' 
the tips, some of which are yellowish or chestnut-brown, some black. The hairs with black 
tipsare the longest, and are equally distributed amongst the others, giving the whole a dark 
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umber or liver-brown colour, but producing no spots. There is a rufous mark under the ears. 
The fur on the back is about ten lines long, that on the crown of the head is three or four. 
The fur on the under parts (including the chin and lips) has a lead-gray colour, and is 
shorter than that covering the back and sides. The tail is round, well clothed with short 
stiff hairs, which do not permit any scales to be seen. It is clove-brown above, and grayish- 
white beneath. The hairs at the extremity of the tail are of the same length with the others, 
but converge to a point. The fore and hind extremities are clothed with short hairs of a 
clove-brown colour, mixed on the toes and hind-parts of the forc-fect, with some longer 
white hair*. The hind-toes are more slender and scarcely longer than the fore ones ; they 
turn obliquely inwards. The fore-claws are small, whitish, much compressed, arched, and 
acute, with a narrow, elliptical excavation underneath. The hairs of the toes reach to the 
points of the nails. The claws of the hind-feet resemble the fore ones, but are not so strong. 
The thumb of the fore-feet consists merely of a small strap-shaped nail, slightly convex on 
both sides, and having an obtuse point projecting from the middle of its extremity. 

DlMEKSlOXS. 

Length of he.! »»d body . . T"" Bre*Uh o( Uie ear .0 3 

„ Uil . . .1 0 Ungvh of fore-f«t to end erf middle cUw 0 4* 

„ head alone ... 1 3 „ hiudfeet, including bed and da«r 0 74 

Height of ear .... 0 4 „ far on the beck . .0 10 

Described from ipring specimen*, after the mow had melted. 



[40.] 6. Arvicola (Georychus ?) helvolus. (Richardson. 

Tawny Lemming. 

GEVtr*, Arricota. Civic*. Snh-genuM, Georycbui. lLt»io.En. Cctice. 
Amcula (Lemimu) helrolu*. Ricuabb.ox, Xool. J<mm^ No. 12, 1828, p. 517- 

A. GCOITCHC* {Mtotiu) tuut follUt •£«*•*, palmu peniadactylii, capHe fvtvo mprofue, corpore MreJo tvhlcr rir 

Tuwny Ix-mminc. » iih » pale Uunt note . a tbumb ; tawny and bUck head ; and a reddish-orange coloured body, 
• little paler beneath. 

The Lemmings are, by some authors, thought to possess characters which 
entitle them to form a distinct genus ; but I am inclined to agree with those who 
range them merely as a subdivision of the genus arvicola, characterised principally 
by the shortness of the ears and tail, and the larger and stronger claws, more 
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fitted for digging. In the short character of the species given above, the insertion 
of the word Qeorychus is intended to indicate the presence of the characteristic 
features of the Lemmings. 

This animal was found by Mr. Drummond, inhabiting alpine swamps, in latitude 
56' ; but he could not learn any tiling of its habits. From the great similarity of 
its form, and the strong resemblance in the shape of its claws to the Norwegian 
Lemming, we may infer that its habits do not differ much from those of that animal. 

i 

DESCRIPTION'. 

Size of the Lapland Lemming. Body low, head oval, nose short, blunt, and nearly on a 
line with the incisors. Eyes small ; ears broader than high, shorter than the fur, clothed 
with hair near the edges. Tail very short, clothed with stiff hairs, which are longest near its 
extremity, and there converge to a point. 

The fur of the body has a reddish-orange colour, palest on the ventral aspect. On the 
back and sides there are interspersed a number of longer hairs tipped with black, but they do 
not produce any spotting. On the upper part of the head, round the eyes, and on the nape of 
the neck, the black hairs are more numerous, and (he fur of those parts has a mixed black and 
orange colour. The nose is grayish-brown, the sides of the face are pale orange, and the 
margins of the upper lip white. The tail is coloured like the body. The feet are brownish. 
The fur on the body is about nine lines long, that on the nose and extremities is very short. 
The fur of the head is pretty long. 

The cutting edge of the upper incisors is obliquely excavated in a lunated form, arising from 
their outer edges being inclined backwards, so that these teeth do not appear so flat ante- 
riorly as those of the Arxicola xanthognatkiu, which have straight cutting edges. The claws 
of both extremities are much alike, greatly compressed, with sharp points, and an oblong, 
narrow excavation underneath. They arc larger than those of any of the meadow-mice 
described in the preceding pages, although the A. paltutris and A. zanthognathu* are more 
than twice the size of the largest specimen of this animal. The thumb of the fore-feet 
consists almost entirely of a thick, flat, strap-shaped nail, resembling that of the Norway 
Lemming, and having, like it, an obliquely truncated summit. In the Tawny Lemming this 
summit presents obscurely two obtuse points. 

DllCBVSIOKS. 

.4 0 I Length of fore-feet and cUw» 0 44 

0 7 „ hind-feet, (rom heel lo end of cUw 0 8 

.1 6 I „ furontliebMk . ... 0 3 
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[41.] 7. Arvicola (Georychus) trimucronatub. (Richardson.) 

Back's Lemming. 

ArviroU triroucronatus. Richa»dhox, Patry't Second I'ojtge, App. p. 309. 

A. Oj50RTCHD» (trimucronalut) aurintlU rcUere tub^mdiht, ntlro n»j?ro a Viwmutk/o, pa/mit penUiactylii vnguAut (4) 
laneeolalit eurvi* ; unyue pallieari ligvlato triciupxlato, carport super obtcttre <W««o, Uteri JtrrugintO 

Back's Lenunin*, with ran wmrwhat ahortrr than the fur; * blunt, black »*t four dawn on the fore-feet, of » 
lanceolate f«rm, and a »trap-ahnped thumb-nail, with three amall pointa at the end ; body, dark cheatnut. 

This animal was discovered by Captain Back on the borders of Point Lake, in 
latitude Go 0 , on Captain Franklin's first expedition. Mr. Edwards, the Surgeon 
of the Fury, on Captain Parry's second expedition, brought a specimen from 
Igloolik, in latitude 691° ; and specimens were obtained on Captain Franklin's 
last expedition on the shores of Great Bear Lake. At the latter place it was found 
in the spring, as soon as the ground began to thaw, burrowing under the mossy 
turf. In the winter it travels under the snow in a semicylindrical furrow, very 
neatly cut to the depth of two inches and a half, in the mossy turf. These hollow 
ways cross each other at various angles, but occasionally run to a considerable 
distance in a straight direction. From their smoothness, it was evident that they 
were not merely worn by the feet, but actually cut by the teeth. Their width is 
sufficient to allow the animal to pass with facility. The food of this Lemming 
seems to consist entirely of vegetable matters. It inhabits woody spots. A female 
killed on Point Lake, June 26, 1821, contained six young, fully formed, but 
destitute of hair. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Size, a little inferior to the Hudson's Bay Lemming, or nearly about that of the Norwegian 
Lemming. Head flat, covered by moderately long fur. Ears shorter than the fur, inclined 
backwards, thinly clothed. Eyes smaller than those of the English domestic mouse. Upper 
lip deeply cleft. The nose is obtuse, with a small, naked, but not pointed or projecting tip, 
and covered above with hairs of a deep black colour. Whiskers numerous, black at the roots, 
brownish or white at the extremities ; some entirely white. Inside of the mouth hairy, the 
hairs springing from projecting glandular folds. Teeth — incisors, somewhat yellowish ; upper 
ones presenting a conspicuous, but shallow groove, with an obliquely notched, cutting edge. 
Grinders, three on a side in each jaw. 
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The Body is broad and rather flat, and is everywhere covered with a beautifully fine and 
soil fur, which is about nine lines long on the back, but rather shorter on the belly. The 
colour of the head and dorsal aspect of the neck and shoulders is a mixed reddish-gray, 
formed from the miogling of the clove-brown, yellowish-brown, and black tips of the hairs in 
nearly equal proportion. The back is chestnut-brown, but many of the longer hairs arc tipped 
with black. The sides are reddish-orange, and the belly, chin, and throat, gray, intermixed 
with many orange-coloured hairs. The colours of this animal very strongly resemble those of 
the Tawny Lemming ; but its nose is deep black, whilst the nose of the latter is pale. The 
tail projects a few line* beyond the fur, is clothed with stiff hairs converging to a point, dark 
above, grayish-white below. 

The fore-legg are short, but the feet are moderately large, and turned outwards, like the 
feet of a turnspit dog. They are of a dark clove-brown colour above, and are clothed with 
longer white hairs posteriorly. The (4) toes arc naked underneath, and are armed with 
moderate-sized strong nails, curved downwards, and inclined outwards. They are or an 
oblong form, convex above, not compressed, are excavated underneath more broadly than 
the nails of any of the other American lemmings I have met with, and have sharp edges 
fitted for scraping away the earth. The thumb is almost entirely composed of a strong nail 
which has two slightly convex surfaces, a strap-shaped outline, and a truncated extremity, 
from which three small points project. The palms are narrow. 

The posterior extremities arc considerably longer than the fore ones, the thighs and legs 
being tolerably distinct from the body. The sole is narrow, long, and somewhat oblique, 
having its inner edge turned a little forwards. The toes are longer, and the claws as long, 
but more slender than those of the fore-feet, and they are much compressed. In the tawny 
lemming (No. 40.) the claws of both the hind and fore feet are compressed. 

DlMXXlIOXI 

Of a male killed at Fort Franklin. 

luckn. Linn. ImIm, LiiMfc 

Length of head and body ... 6 0 Length of fur on the b«ek . .09 

„ tail . . . .06 „ palm and claw of middle toe, nearly 0 C 

„ head 1 6 „ cUw , if middle urn . 0 t 

„ ean . . 0 4 „ *ole, and middle claw of hiitd-fooi 0 B 
« whi*ker» .... 1 3 

A female was only 4J inches long. 

Since this animal was described in the Appendix to Captain Parry's Voyage, above quoted, 
a second American species (A. helvolut), armed with a thumb-nail, has been discovered, 
and the trivial name of Five-fingered American Lemming being no longer distinctive, I have 
given it a new English appellation, after the officer who first procured a specimen. 
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[42.] 8. Arvicola (Georychus) Hudsonius. Hudson's Bay Lemming. 

Mu» Hodaonius. FonrrCR, Phil. Trow., Uii. p. 379. Palla«, dir., p. 20B. Ln. Omee, 137. 
Hud*M>. m. Pexkaxt. Q«<n*r., toI. ii. p. 201. Arctic Zoology, vol. i. p. 132. 
Harr-uiled M<i<i«c. Uearxe, Jovm., p. 387. 

Umrou. liudmmiui. Captaix Sabixe, Parrot Fir* V°».. SvppL, p. c!m». Mr. SaBIXE, Franklin * 

Journ., p. B6I. Diet, de, Science, A'«/, torn. riii. p. MM. Ha«i ax, F«una, p. Hfl. 
ArvieoU HurfwU. Richardiox. Pmrry't Second Toy., ^/>p., p. 308. 
Hudson's Bay Lemming. OodmaX, .Vat. Hut., toL ii. p. 71 
Spec 107 a. fiitiiiH Miicvx. 

A. Geortchu* (/JWahuhj) craurieulatut, uncviAtu duotui anticit intermedin moiimit compreuii bi-muennati*, 
(mHcrone wno rupee alter rem). 

Hudsoa'i Bay l<rmmin(r, earlew, with two middle claw« of the forefeet unusually large, eompreaMd, their »ery bhint 
extremity being rendered double by a deep transverse notch. 

This curious animal was first described by Forster, from a mutilated specimen, 
and afterwards more fully by Pallas, who received a number of its skins from 
Labrador, one of which he sent to Pennant. A specimen, preserved in the 
Museum dit Roi, at Paris, is described in the Diet, des Sciences, and there is an 
excellent specimen in the British Museum. 

We did not meet with this lemming in the interior of America, and I believe it 
has hitherto been found only near the sea. It inhabits Labrador, Hudson's Straits, 
and the coast from Churchill to the extremity of Melville Peninsula, as well as the 
islands of the Polar sea, visited by Captain Parry. Its habits are still imperfectly 
known. In summer, according to Hearne, it burrows under stones, in dry ridges, 
and Captain Sabine informs us that in winter it resides in a nest of moss on the 
surface of the ground, rarely going abroad. The former author likewise acquaints 
us that it is very inoffensive, and so easily tamed, that if taken even when full 
grown, it will in a day or two be perfectly reconciled, very fond of being handled, 
and will creep of its own accord into its master s neck or bosom. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The body is thick, the head short and rounded, nose obtuse, eyes very small, and there are 
no exterior ears. The legs are short, and the tail is so short, that only the stiff hairs of its end 
project beyond the fur of the hips. The upper incisors are whitish, curved, flat anteriorly, 
and have even catting edges. The lower ones are a little longer and more slender. The fur 
is remarkably fine and pretty long, blackish-gray from the roots to the tips, which are on the 
dorsal aspect white, dork brown and black. The result is a beautiful molding of these 
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colours, in which the dark brown predominates on the crown of the head and dorsal line : 
there is more white towards the sides. On the under parts of the cheeks, on the chest, 
about the ears, and on the sides, a bright rust colour prevails. The ventral aspect is grayish- 
white, more or less tinged with the rust colour. The extremely short tail is closely covered 
with stiff white hairs that converge to a point at its end. 

The feet are clothed with long white hairs. On the fore-feet there are four toes, with s 
minute rudiment of a thumb, not armed with any nail whatever. The two middle toes are 
of equal length, and arc each furnished with a disproportionately large claw, which is com- 
pressed, deep, very blunt at the extremity, and is there separated into two layers by a 
transverse furrow. The upper layer is thinner, the lower one has a blunt rounded 
outline. The latter has been described as an enlargement of the callus which exists beneath 
the roots of the claws of the lemmings and meadow-mice ; it appears to me, however, to be 
of the same substance with the superior portion of the nail. The outer and inner toes have 
curved, sharp, pointed claws. The hind-feet have five toes, armed with slender, curved claws, 
like those of the other lemmings. The two middle claws, however, in full-grown individuals, 
shew some approach to the peculiar form of those on the fore-feet. 

In the females and young, the subjacent production of the claws is less conspicuous. The 
description is drawn up from a summer specimen. In the winter, the tips of the hairs are 
white, but Hearne says the white colour of their fur never appears so pure as that of the 

Dmcxaioxs. 

Length of body and hud ...» 4 I Length of tail 0 6 

„ head 1 4 | „ middle foresaw 0 41 
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[43.] 9. Arvicola (Georychub) Grcenlandicub. Greenland Lemming. 

Moose. Sp. Ift. Fostm, Pha. 7Vniu, Uii. p. 379 ? 

Haro-tatfcd Rat P Pen n aht, jfrrt. Zaal, toL I. p. 133 ? 

Mm Granlandicu*. Traill. Scarttbf't CrcenJ., p. 416. 

Anrioola Gnrnlandient, RiciiAaDioy, Fmry'i Second J'ojf , jfjp., p. 304. 

Owiayak. EsaciatACX. 

A GEonvriirs (Gnrnfonrfr'mr) trouricu/tilui, roslro aculo, fWmii tttradnclylii furiutU ; vngtiilui apice cylindrico 
j-roduciu, ItntA f.Vria/i nit/ra. 

OrMalaad. L«mninfr. —Um, with a iharp note ; fora-fect Wry banaatk, with four tor*, armed wilh claw*, having 
sharp cylindrical puinti ; a dark •tripe along the middle of the back. 

Foster, in the Philosophical Transactions, notices a skin brought from Churchill, 
evidently of a lemming, but in too imperfect a state to enable him to determine 
the species. Both be and Pennant were inclined to refer it to the Mm* lagunu of 
Pallas, because it agreed with that animal in having a dark Line along the back ; it 
is more probable, however, that the skin belonged to the species which forms the 
subject of this article, which has also a dark dorsal stripe, and is certainly an 
inhabitant of Hudson's Bay. It was first described, and the specific name affixed, 
by Dr. Traill, from an individual procured by Captain Scoresby, on the cast coast 
of Greenland ; and on Captain Parry's second expedition a considerable number 
were' caught in Repulse Bay, and are described in the Appendix above quoted. 
They were found in similar situations with the Hudson's Bay lemming, and were 
considered to be the females of that species, by the officers of the expedition, and 
as Tsuch noted in their journals. A number of them being put into a cage, 
fought until they destroyed each other. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Size — rather less than the water-rat (Arvicola amphihius). In general form they resemble 
the other lemmings. Head rounded, narrower than the body, tapering slightly from the 
auditor}' openings to the eyes, but from the latter the acuminntion is more sudden, and it 
terminates in an acute nose. The general colour of the superior and lateral parts of the 
head, is the same with that of the back. There are no external ears, but the site of the 
auditory opening is denoted by an obscure transverse brownish streak in the fur. The eyes 
are near each other, and small. The fur on the cheeks is a little puffed up, has a rufous 
tinge, and is bounded posteriorly by an obscure blackish semicircular line, which commences 
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at the anterior angle of the eye. The now, covered with short black hairs, intermixed poste- 
riorly with some hoary ones, is rendered prominent by a depression on each side, anterior to 
the cheeks. Its acute apex is covered with black hairs disposed in a circular manner, and no 
naked space can be discovered above the nares in the dried specimen. The upper lip is 
deeply divided. Incitors slightly yellowish, inferior ones twice the length of the upper ones. 
Whiskers long, partly black, partly white. Body thick, having a smooth dense covering of 
long and soft fur. The colour on the dorsal aspect is dark grayish-brown, arising from an 
intimate mixture of hairs tipped with yellowish-gray and black ; the black tips are the 
longest, and, predominating down the centre of the back, produce a distinct stripe. The 
ventral aspect of tha throat, neck, and body, exclusive of some rusty markings before the 
shoulders, is of an unmixed yellowish-gray colour, which unites with the darker colour of the 
back by an even line running on a level with the tail and inferior part of the cheek. The fur, 
hoth above and below, presents, when blown aside, a deep blackish-gray shining colour from 
the tips to the roots. The tail is very short, and is of the same colour with the body at the 
root, but the part which projects beyond the fur of the rump is only a pencil of stiff white 
hairs, four or five lines long. 

The fore-eitremities project very little beyond the fur; the palms incline slightly inwards, 
arc small, and the toes are very short ; both are covered thickly above and below, with strong 
hairs curving downwards, and extending beyond the claws. The only naked parts on the foot 
are a minute, flat, unarmed callus, iu place of a thumb, and a rounded smooth callus at the 
extremity of each toe. These callosities do not project forwards under the claws, and have 
no resemblance to the large, compressed, horny, under portions of the claws of the Hudson's 
Bay lemming. The dates are long, strong, curved moderately downwards, and also inclining 
inwards to the nuesial line, with a more slight curvature. The second claw from the inside, 
which is considerably the longest, is nearly four lines in length. At the root it has a 
compressed, conical form, and is much deeper than broad ; it is rounded above, and flat 
or slightly grooved near its root underneath, but its curved extremity is lengthened out in 
a slender cylindrical manner. The other fore-claws, though smaller, are similar to this one. 
The third from the inside is the next in size, and the two extreme ones are considerably shorter. 
The length of the whole palm and middle claw is only six lines. The claws are fitted for 
digging, but not for cutting roots. Hind-feet, — The soles are hairy, and the hairs project 
further beyond the claws than on the fore-feet. Ton five, of which the three middle ones are 
nearly of a length, the two extreme ones arise further back, aad are shorter. The hind-claws 
are shorter than the fore ones, slightly arched, narrow, but not sharp at the points ; they 
are thin, hollowed out underneath, and calculated to throw back the earth which has been 
loosened by the fore-claws. 

The description was drawn up from a male, killed August 22, in Repulse Bay. 

Mr. Scoresby's Greenland sjxximen differs solely in colour, which on the upper parts is a 
mixture of mottled ash-gray with blackish-brown and reddish-brown, and on the belly and 
inferior parts is rufescent. 
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Dixcysioxs 
Of the K<pul M 
Im&n. Lion. 

of th* bead and body G 3 1 Length of lonjpit fore.daw ... 0 4 

0 9 „ of |»lm and middle-claw . . 0 6 

f.»reJrgfron>palmtothea»itla 1 1 [ „ whlakro .... 1 4 



Specimens from Repulse Bay and from Greenland arc preserved in (he Museum of the 
Edinburgh University. 



Of the four lemmings described in the preceding pages, three of them closely 
resemble lemmings of the old continent, described by Pallas, and may be con- 
sidered as their American representatives. Thus the Tmr ny Lemming approaches 
the Lapland Lemming (Pall. Glir. t. 12. B.) in size, and in the form of its thumb- 
nail. The latter differs in the colour of its fur, which is more varied, and on the 
throat and abdomen is white, whilst (except on the top of the head, where there 
arc some dark markings) the tawny lemming is of a rusty colour throughout, the 
under parts being merely a little lighter than the back. 

Back's Lemming again may be said to represent the Noncay Lemming (Op. cilat. 
t. 12. A.) The latter, however, has the claws of its fore-feet much compressed, 
and there are only two points on the end of the thumb-nail, instead of the three 
small points which characterise the thumb-nail of the former. The colours of its 
fur are also more lively and more agreeably varied, and its nose is whitish. 

With respect to the Hudson's Bay Lemming, I believe no animal has been dis- 
covered in the old world, possessing the singular production of the two middle 
fore-claws of that animal. 

The Greenland Lemming is most allied to the Ringed Lemming of Siberia (Op. citat. 

11. B.) The Siberian animal, however, is of a smaller size, and has an obtuse 
nose ; and the brown ring round the neck, surmounted by a paler one, whence it 
derives the speciSc appellation of torqualm, does not exist in the American animal. 
The hare-tailed mouse (Op. citat. t. 13. A.) agrees with the Greenland lemming, 
and also with the ringed lemming, in having a dark, dorsal stripe ; but it may be 
Teadily distinguished from the former of these two, by its smaller size, obtuse nose, 
truncated furry tail, a large callus in place of a thumb, and a remarkable moveable 
callus on the palm. 
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[44.] 1. Neotoma Drummondii. (Rich.) Rocky-Mountain Neotoma. 

Oik is. Neotoma, Say. 

Rat of the Rocky Mountain*. Lewis and Clare, vol. iii. p. 41. 

Myoxtu Drummondii. Richardiox, Zoo/. Jmtm., No. 12, March, JM8, p. 617- 

JV. (Drvmmow&i) bruneteenli-etrrlna rubier alba, eaudi Jheaui corput hngitudine tJttedenti. 
Rocky-Mountain Neotoma, yellowlth-browtt abort, white beneath, tail more buahy towards the extremity, 
longer than the body. 

Plate vii. 

This animal inhabits the Rocky Mountains, in latitude 57°, and though specimens 
of it have from time to time reached England, but little is known of its habits. 
Mr. Drummond informs me that it makes its nest in the crevices of high rocks, 
and seldom appears in the day-time, but its place of abode may be detected by its 
excrement, which has the colour and consistence of tar, and is always deposited in 
one place. Its food most probably consists of herbage of various kinds, and of 
small branches of pine trees, because there is generally a considerable store of 
these substances laid up in the vicinity of its residence. It is very destructive. 
In the course of a single night, the fur traders who have encamped in a place 
frequented by these animals have sustained much loss, by their packs of furs 
being gnawed, their blankets cut in pieces, and many small articles carried entirely 
away. Mr. Drummond placed a pair of stout English shoes on the shelf of a 
rock, and, as he thought, in perfect security, but on his return, after an absence 
of a few days, he found them gnawed into fragments as fine as saw-dust. When 
I published a short notice of this animal, in the Zoological Journal, I made use of 
the grateful privilege of a first describer, in distinguishing it by the name of my 
fellow-traveller, whose zeal for the promotion of every branch of natural history 
was unbounded. Not having had at that time an opportunity of examining the 
molar teeth, I was induced to refer it to the genus Myoxus, on account of its 
general appearance ; but having lately seen the scull of an individual obtained on 
the Rocky Mountains by Mr. David Douglas, 1 have been enabled to ascertain 
that it belongs to the genus Neotoma, founded by Mr. Say. It has a great 
resemblance, particularly about the feet, to his figure of the Florida-rat, published 
in the Philadelphia Journal of Science, but differs from that species in having a 
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bushy tail, densely hairy, instead of a round tapering one, scaly and thinly hairy. 
In the soilness of its fur, and general arrangement of its colours, it has much 
similarity to the common wood- rat. It differs, however, from the genus mux, as 
Dow restricted, in the form of its teeth, approaching more nearly to the genus 
arvicola in that respect than to any other, but receding from it, on the other hand, 
in the length of its tail, limbs, and in its general light, active form. Besides the 
specimen brought home by the Expedition, and from which the accompanying 
very correct engraving by Landseer was executed, there is another good 
specimen in the Museum of the Hudson's Bay Company ; a third, with a mutilated 
tail, in the Zoological Museum ; and a fourth, without a tail, and much over- 
stuffed, in the British Museum, all said to have come from the same quarter. I 
have also a hunter's skin, of a larger, and perhaps a specifically distinct kind, 
procured on the Rocky Mountains in latitude 63°. 

DKSCRTFTION. 

In »ixe, this Neotoma equals the Norway rat, sad it has a good deal of the character of 
that animal in its physiognomy. Its nose is compressed and narrow, but appears rather 
oblu.se if viewed laterally. There is a very narrow, naked margin to the nostrils, the tip and 
sides of the nose being covered with short hairs. The upper Tip is divided about three 
Hnes deep. 

Dental formula, incisors {, canines grinders £J = 16. 
The incumrt have precisely the form of those of the meadow-mice, and wear away in the 
stone manner at their points. The upper ones are short, slightly rounded, and not grooved 
on their anterior surface. The lower ones are long, narrow, and rounded anteriorly and 
on the sides. The molar teeth also very much resemble those of a meadow-mouse. {A. 
xanthoanathus). The grooves on their sides, however, instead of running to the base of 
the tooth, terminate abruptly, where it is immersed in the socket ; and some little distance 
below this termination, most of the grinders divide into two fangs. The two anterior pairs 
of lower grinders have these fangs very distinct, the space between the fangs being deep 
and wide ; but the upper grinders and the posterior pair in the lower jaw have them much 
shorter, and as it were coalesced. The first grinder in the upper jaw has the rudiments of 
three fangs. The grinders of both jaws have a slight inclination backwards, and they gradually 
decrease from before backwards in size, and iu the height of the part which projects above 
the sockets, preserving however on even grinding surface. In the upper jaw, the first 
grinder has three grooves on its exterior side, and as many inside, with an equal number of 
rounded projecting columns or ribs of a side ; the second and third grinders have each two 
grooves, with three ribs exteriorly, and one groove with two ribs interiorly. In all, there 
are nine ribs on the exterior sides of the upper rows of grinders, seven on the interior sides, 
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and ten triangle*, formed by the folds of enamel on their crowns. In the lnwer jaw, the first 
grinder hat two grooves exteriorly, and three interiorly ; the second has two grooves on each 
side, and the third, one on each side. In ail, there are nine ribs on the ontsides, and eight on 
the inside* of the lower rows of grinders, and nine triangular folds of enamel on their crowns. 
These triangles are disposed in a single series, or at least present, very obscurely, the double 
alternate arrangement which exists on the crowns of the grinders of the meadow-mice. The 
grinders of a Neotoma further differ from those of the meadow-mice in the ribs on their sides 
being broader and more rounded, and in the first upper grinder, instead of the last one, being 
the largest. The whukers are considerably longer than the head ; the anterior ones are 
white ; the posterior ones, which are longer and stronger, are black, more or less tipped 
with white. The ears are large, oval, and ronnded, closely covered on the back with 
short, adprcsscd, blackish-gray hairs, and they have a very narrow and obscure white margin. 
Their anterior surface is more sparingly hairy above, and is quite naked near the auditory 
opening. 

The fur is remarkably fine, soft, and long, and has considerable lustre. The upper parts, 
including the head and cheeks, back, sides, and outer surface of the fore and hind thighs and 
legs, have a nearly uniform, light, yellowish-brown colour, intimately mixed with black hairs ; 
the resulting tint is between a hair-brown and a fawn colour. The black hairs are more 
abundant on the sides of the nose, down the middle of the head and back, and about the 
rump. The upper lip, chin, throat, all the under parts, the inside of the thighs, and the 
whole of the feet, from the wrist and ankle joints, are pure white. The fur is longest on 
the back and sides, a little shorter on the belly, and shortest about the nose, but the furry 
coat is close throughout, and is everywhere of a deep blackish-gray colour for two-thirds 
of its length from the roots. 

The tail at its commencement is cylindrical, and clothed with shorter hairs ; but the fur 
gradually lengthens towards its extremity, where it is upwards of an inch long, and is 
somewhat distichously urruuged, particularly beneath. The whole of the fur of the tail is 
very close and woolly at bottom. For a short space next the rump, the tail is colon red above 
lie the back ; but for the greatest part of its length it is of a dark lend-gray, arising from 
an intimate intermixture of blackish-gray and whitish hairs. Underneath it is throughout of 
a white colour, and when the tail is spread out, the while hairs form to it an indistinct 
white tip. 

The feel are thickly clothed above with fur, which conceals the claws. On the fore-fect 
there ore four toes, which do not differ much from each other in length, the two middle ones 
being longer only in a very slight degree. There is a small callus in place of a thumb, which 
is situated behind the roots of the toes, and is protected by a minute adpressed nail. There 
are besides five callous eminences of considerable size on the palm ; three arranged in a 
triangular form at the roots of the toes, one a little longer posterior to the thumb tubercle, 
and another of equal size opposite to it. The claws are white, short, much curved, and 
very acute. The hind-feet have five toes, the four auterior of which much resemble those 
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of the fore-feet, but are a little stouter, and have more spread. The inner one, representing 
a thumb, is nearly as long as the outer one, though it is situated further back. The 
posterior half of the sole is hairy. The claws are like those of the fore-feet. 



L*iiL'th of the bead and body 
„ tail (vertebra-) 
„ tail with the fur 

„ whiiken 
Height of the ean poneriorljr 
i of ditto 
from the tip of the 
• of the orbit 
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f 1. Mus rattus. (Linn.) The Black Rat. 



Oewcs. Mus. CtrriE*. 

Black Rat. Pehvajtt, ^re<. ZooL, vol 1. p. 120. Oodmax, Nat. 
Mus rattui. Hablak, Fauna, p. 148. 



, rol. U. p. 83. 



This Rat was, most probably, not originally an inhabitant of North America, but 
was brought thither by the early European visitors of that continent. It seems to 
have multiplied exceedingly fast in its new quarters, until the introduction of the 
still more destructive brown rat thinned its numbers, and it has now become as 
rare as it is in Europe, from the same cause. We did not observe the black rat 
in any part of the fur countries ; and I may also venture to affirm, that it has not 
advanced farther uortb than the plains of the Saskatchewan. Indeed, I have no 
other reason for supposing that it may have got so far, than that an animal 
resembling a Musk-Rat, with a long round tail, is mentioned by the Indians of that 
quarter, under the name of meest^/tw appeceooshees. 
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•f* 2. Mus dbcumanus. (Linn.) T)ie Brown Rat. 

Brown Rat. Pevxaxt, Arct. Zoci., vol.i. p. 130. GoDXtx, If at. Hut., to!, ii. p. 78. 

This very destructive animal came, according to the accounts of historians, from 
Asia to Europe about the beginning of the seventeenth century ; was unknown in 
England before 1730, and, according to Dr. Harlan, did not make its appearance 
in North America until the year 1775. Pennant, writing in 1785, says he has no 
authority for considering it to be an inhabitant of the new continent, although he 
thinks it probable that it must by that time have been carried thither in ships. It 
is now very common in Lower Canada ; but I was informed that in 1825 it had 
not advanced much beyond Kingston in Upper Canada. We did not observe it 
in the fur countries ; and if it does exist there, it is only at the mouth of the 
Columbia River, or at the factories on the shores of Hudson's Bay. 



f 3. Mus musculus. (Linn.) The Common Mouse. 

Mmue. Pexxaxt, Ant. Zoo!., vol, i. p. 131. 
Mil. miuculu.. »AY, Uny't Erptd., voL i. p. 262. 
Common JIouw. Godjiax, Sat. llitt., vol. ii. p. «M. 

I have seen a dead mouse in a storehouse at York Factory filled with packages 
from England, and it is probable that the species may have been introduced into 
all the posts on the shores of Hudson's Bay ; but I never heard of its being taken 
in the fur countries at a distance from the sea-coast. Mr. Say informs us, that 
it was introduced at Engineer Cantonment, on the Missouri, by Major Long's 
expedition. 
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[45.] 4. llus ceccopus. (Rafinesque.) American Field-Mouse. 



Mii» irlvatinu. F«UTtl, Phil. Traus^, vol. Iril. p. S60. 

FWd R.I, A, American. Pf.k**kt, Wr.1 <?.«rf., v«l. ii. p. 185. Arcl. Zool., vol. i. p. 131. 

Mil* kucopas. " RAri*it»«i'8-8M*LTx, Am. Mo*ik Mag., vol. iu. p 444 ; 1818" (quoted from Deimareit, Atamm.) 

HAtitH, f«M, p. Iftl. Rich abd*ok, Z»W. J<wnw, No. 12. p. 418. 
Mtu agrariiu. Godmam, AW. ««/.. vol. ii. p. 88 ? 
AppecooMnh. Cbee Lmm ioc. 

Jlf. (/f«WJ>w). rowJa /r>rjjp*j mrpnrf ejruff^uUtrenir luhlfr abrupt? o7k), auricuJu mapnt'. 

American Field Mouse, with a long hairy tail, hair-brown back., while bully and feci, and largr earl 

No sooner is a fur-post established than this little animal becomes an inmate of 
the dwelling-houses ; whilst the meadow-mouse, described in p. 124, under the name 
of Arvicola Penmylmnicni, at the same time takes possession of the outhouses and 
gardens. We observed it as fur north as Great Bear Lake ; and if the synonyms 
prefixed to this article arc correctly applied, it is not uncommon in the United 
States. It also extends from Hudson's Bay across the continent to the mouth of 
the Columbia River. The gait and prying actions of this little creature, when 
it ventures from its hole iu the dusk of the evening, arc so much like those of the 
English domestic mouse, that most of the European residents at Hudson's Bay 
have considered it to be the same animal, altogether overlooking the obvious 
differences of their tails and other peculiarities. The American Ficld-Mouse, 
however, has a habit of making hoards of grain or little pieces of fat, which, I 
believe, is unknown of the European domestic mouse ; and what is most singular, 
these hoards are not formed in the animal's retreats, but generally in a shoe left 
at the bedside, the pocket of a coat, a nightcap, a bag hung against the wall, or 
some similar place. It not unfrequently happened that we found barley, which had 
been brought from a distant apartment, and introduced into a drawer, through so 
small a chink, that it was impossible for the mouse to gain access to its store. 
The quantity laid up in a single night nearly equalling the bulk of a mouse, renders 
it probable that several individuals unite their efforts to form it. This mouse 
does considerable mischief in the gardens, and in a very few nights will almost 
destroy a plantation of maize, by tracing the rows for the purpose of collecting the 
seeds, and depositing them in small heaps under the loose mould, generally by the 
side of a stone, or piece ' of wood. From the facility with which it seems to 
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transj>ort tbe substances it preys upon, I suspected that it had eheek -pouches, 
but none were found on examination. The ermine is a most inveterate enemy 
to this species, and pursues it into the sleeping apartments. 

The Mu* leucopus may be considered as the American representative of the 
European field-mouse (mm si/lcaticm, Linn.), which it greatly resembles, and 
perhaps Pennant is quite right in terming it only a variety. The mus sylvaticus 
appears to have generally a more tapering, acute tail. Dr. Godraan's description 
of the Mus agrarius corresponds so exactly with our animal, that I have quoted it 
as a synonym ; but the Mm* agrarius of Pallas differs, in having small ears. Dr. 
Harlan mentions, that several varieties of the mus sylvaticus exist in the neigh- 
bourhood of Philadelphia ; but his description, which seems to be a translation 
of Desmarest's account of the European animal, does not agree with any variety of 
the mu* leucopus that I saw to the north. The varieties that I met with differed 
principally in the size of the body, and the length of the tail. Specimens from the 
mouth of the Columbia were considerably larger than those from Hudson's Hay. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The American Field-Mouse has a larger head than the English domestic mouse ; but in its 
general form it is similar to that animaL On the oilier hand, its head is smaller than that 
of Wilson's meadow -mouse ; its body less fleshy, and it weighs less. Its muzzle is rather 
sharp. The whiskers are much longer than the bead, part of them are black, the rest white. 
Eyes moderately large. Ears large, erect, membranous, of an elliptical form, with rounded 
tips, and covered rather thinly with short adprcssed hairs. 

The fur of the body is very fine, but not long, and is throughout of a dark, bluish-gray 
colour from the roots to near the tips. The colour of the upper parts is hair-brown, darkest 
on the crown of the head, and along the back ; the sides arc of a lighter hue, approaching to 
yellowish-brown, or sometimes, together with the hips, to reddish-brown. The cheeks have a 
still more lively colour than the sides, being somewhat rufous. The upper lip, a space on 
each side of the mouth, the chin, all the under parts, the inside of the thighs, and the whole 
of the legs and feet, are white. 

The tail is thickly clothed with short hairs lying pretty smoothly, no scales whatever being 
visible. Its upper surface is of a hair-brown colour, considerably darker than any other part 
of the animal, and contrasts strongly with the inferior surface, which is white ; the liue of 
contact of tbe two colours n straight and well defined. 

Fore-feet, with four toes and six tubercles on the palm. Of the three anterior tubercles, 
one is seated at the common origin of the two middle toes, and one at the commencement of 
each of the other two toes, which arise farther back. Tbe other three tubercles lie nearly in 
a line at tbe posterior part of tbe palm. The smallest of these is the interior one, and it 
occupies the- usual site of tbe thumb, of which there is no other vestige, — not even a nail. 
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The palms are naked, and the toes short. The hind-feet are long, particularly the tarsal 
bones, the hind toes being likewise a little longer than the fore-ones. There are six tubercles 
on the soles, — three at the rooU of the toes, and three farther back ; of the latter three, 
the one next the inner toe or thumb is large, the posterior one is small, and the exterior one 



»iox«. 

S| *Oitm.',''l'i^l^ M Cdfci»Wa Hlwe Sptelraew. 

Iu:k*i. Liaei. Iwkn. Uvm. 

Length of head and body S 7 • 4 3 

„ head alone 1 1 . 0 0 

tail 3 3. .8 0 

Height of the ear* 0 0 0 Cj 

„ of the hack, when the animal itand* on it* 

palm* and io)n . '. 2 0 . 0 0 



[46.] 1. Merioneb Ladradorius. Labrador Jumping Mouse. 

Or* is. Mi'rione*. Irt-ir.Eti. F. Crvita. 
Ijtkrmlur Rut. PCXXAXT, Arctic Zoo/., rol. i. p. 132. 

GerMltu* Hudaoniui. " llArixcf ui:E-S»aI.T2, Am. JI/ciaM Mag., 1810, |>. 440." 

Mil* I^liradoriua. SaBIXE, Fmnklin'tJourn., p. GO I, 

fiertiilhu I.a)inidonii» JIahi av, /'anna, p. 

Ijabradnr Jumping Mouse. Godhax, A'af. lint. vol. ii, p. 97- 

Katii (the leapcr). ChEPEwvaX IxblAXt. ( 

1'i.ATK Till. 

Pennant, in Arctic Zoology, first described a specimen of Una animal, sent from 
Hudson's Bay by Mr. Graham, to the Museum of the Royal Society. Afterwards, 
in the third edition of his History of Quadrupeds, he is inclined to consider it as 
identical with the mus longipcs of Pallas, (the dipui meridianus of Gmelin,) an 
inhabitant of the warm, sandy deserts, bordering on the Caspian sea. This 
opinion, which can scarcely be correct, was formed from an imperfect inspection 
of the Hudson's Bay specimen, whilst it was suspended in spirits, and is opposed 
by differences in colour and other characters which he himself points out. From 
Pennant's time, until Mr. Sabine described an individual, brought from Cumber- 
kind-house on Captain Franklin's first journey, the Labrador Jumping Mouse 
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does not appear to have attracted the notice of naturalists. Pennant mentious a 
yellow lateral line in his specimen which did not exist in the one Mr. Sabine 
described, but this difference I attribute solely to the season in which they were 
procured. Mr. Sabine's specimen had its tail mutilated, an accident very common 
to the whole family of rats. Pennant, under the name of Canada Jerboid rat, and 
Colonel Davies, under that of Dipus Canadensis describes another Jumping Mouse, 
which seems to differ from this in having ears shorter than the fur, but in 
other respects to be very similar to it. The Gerbillus Canadenm of Dr. Godraan 
agrees in description with Rafinesque-Smaltz's Gerbillus toricinus, (Desmarest, 
Mamm., p. 332.) but has larger ears than the Canada rat of Pennant; and a 
specimen in the Philadelphia Museum, described by Dr. Harlan, under the name 
of Gerbillus Canadenm, appears to be entirely similar to the Labrador species. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Jumping Mice, inhabiting different districts of 
America, require to be compared with each other before the true number of species 
and their geographical distribution can be ascertained. 

The Labrador Jumping Mouse is a very common animal in the fur countries as 
far north as Great Slave Lake, and perhaps further, but I was not able to gain 
any precise information respecting its habits. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Dental formula, incisors |, canines J=S, grinders £ = 18. 

Incisors of a deep orange colour. Upper ones short and strong, rounded anteriorly, each 
mnrked near its exterior margin with a deep and conspicuous furrow. The lower ones are 
longer and much more slender, but they taper very slightly towards their tips, and are not so 
acute as the lower incisors of the genus mus. The grinders very much resemble in form those 
of the squirrels. The anterior one in the upper jaw is round and very small. The other three 
have slightly hollowed crowns, with points, as in the squirrels, on their outward margins. 
The second grinder has three of these points, and is also marked with a furrow on its inner 
side. The third is very little larger than the second, and has four points on the outer margin 
of its crown, but no furrow on its inner side. The fourth is smaller than the two last- 
mentioned ones, but considerably larger than the first one; it has two points on its 
outer margin. In the lower jaw, the first and second grinders are nearly equal in size, and 
the third or last is smaller. The zygomatic processes are scarcely arched, the breadth of the 
•cull being greater at their junction with the temporal bones than at their middles. 

The head of this animal is narrow, and the nose, which is also narrow, but with a small 
obtuse tip, projects about a line and a half beyond the incisors. The tip of the nose is covered 
with short, erect hair, and beneath it the minute round openings of the nostrils face sideways, 
and are protected anteriorly by a slight ventricose arching of their naked inner margins, 
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The whole naked space at the nostrils is not above a line wide. The mouth is small and far 
back. The whukert are fine, black, and longer than the head. The eyes are small. The 
ears are nearly five lines high, of a semi-oval form, broadly rounded at the tips. They are 
clothed behind, and also on the inside near the margins, with short black hairs, mixed with 
some yellow ones. Their edges arc pale. 

Colour. — The back and (he upper parts of the head are covered with hairs of a dark liver- 
brown colour, mixed with a few brownish-yellow ones. The sides arc brownish-yellow, slightly 
sprinkled with black hairs. The marcin of the mouth, the chin, the throat, and all the lower 
parts of the body are white. The yellowish-brown of the sides joins the white of the belly by 
a straight line extending between toe fore and hind extremities. In some specimens this 
yellowish-brown colour occupies as much space as the darker colour of the back ; in others, the 
latter encroaches so much on the sides as to leave merely n narrow yellowish line next the 
white ; whilst in autumn specimens, when the animal has just acquired a new coat of fur, the 
dark colour of the back adjoins the white of the belly. The fur of this animal is not so long 
or so fine as that of the common or meadow-mice. 

Eztremitieg. — The /ore ones are small and very short, the tip of the middle claw not pro- 
jecting above half an inch from the body. They are covered above with short, whitish hairs. 
The palms are naked, and there are four slender toes armed with small, nearly straight, 
compressed acute nails. There is also a minute rudiment of a thumb, protected by a rounded 
nail, and situated considerably behind the root of the inner toe. The hind-leg* are long and 
very slender, and there are five hind-toes, each with a very long slender tarsal bone. The 
inner-toe is the smallest and furthest back ; the outer one is the next smallest, and the three 
middle ones are longer. They are all armed with small nails, not quite so much com- 
pressed as the fore ones. The upper surface of the feet and toes is covered with very short 
grayish hairs. The soles are naked to the heels. The tail is very long, tapers slightly, and 
is scaly, and thinly set with short hairs. It has no tuft at the end, but the hairs there are a 
little longer than elsewhere. It is of a dark brown colour above, and white beneath. 
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[47.] 1. Arctomys empetra. (Schreber.) The Quebec Marmot. 

Otxtii Arctomys. Gmblis. Cotieb. 

Quebec Marmot. Pexxawt, Hitl. Quadr^ lit ad.. No. 2/53 ; 3d ed., No. SSI. .rfrrtie Zw/., 
Tol.i.p. 111. Bewick's Quo*, lit ed., p. 348. Pig. . 3d ed-, p. 369. Fig, 
Mui empetra. Pallas, C/ir., p. 73. An. 1778. 
Oiis Canadensis. Ebxiebeix, Sytl., p. 363. 
Arctomys empetra. Sen be be a. Quod., p. 743 ; pL 910. 
Common Marmot. liAXOsnoRfr's TrattU, vol. ii. p. 76 ? 

Arctomys empetra. Sabine. Linn., 7Vem., vol. xlil. p. 24. Hablax, fauna, p. 100. 
Quebec Marmot. GoDMAS,Arof. //«/_, vol. il. p. 108. 
Weenusk. C*ee Indians. Kath-hUloc-kooay. Cxefewyajts. 
Thick-wood Badger. Hudson's Bat Residents. 

Sifflcur. French Canadians, who apply the same name to the other species of marmot, &ud 

to the badger. 
Tarbagan. Russian Residents ox Kodiak ? 

J. (tmpetra ) mp«r «* tpadieto morsfw eannceiu : niter h*Jval<u, eapile jptd,butt]ut nigrtKcnil-hrmntii, genii 

attettent&m, aunculit mttttocribut plants mtvntiatu, c«W4 «x fmei ometccnti apuem term* ntgrttcenii 
dimidtum cerporu rix lUperarUi. 
Quebec Marmot, on the upper parte hoary, with an Intermixture of black, and bright wood -brown shining through J 
on the inferior parts reddish-orange; and on the bead and feet, blackish -brown ; cheeks, whitish \ flat, 
ronnd ears, of a moderate site ) tail, about half the length of the body, brown and hoary, with a black tip. 

Platb IX. 

This animal was first described by Pennant, under the name of Quebec Marmot, 
from a specimen kept alive in Mr. Brooks's menagerie. Pallas afterwards noticed 
what was supposed to be an animal of the same species, giving it the name of mus 
empetra ; and Mr. Sabine, in the Linncan Transactions, has given a good descrip- 
tion of a specimen presented by the Hudson's Bay Company to the British 
Museum. The animal mentioned by Forster, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
as the Quebec Marmot, is not this species, but the Arctomyn Parryi, to be after- 
wards noticed. 

The Quebec Marmot inhabits the woody districts from Canada to latitude 61°, 
and perhaps still further north. I was able to collect but little information 
respecting it. It appears to be a solitary animal, inhabits burrows in the earth, 
but ascends bushes and trees, probably in search of buds and other vegetable 
matters, on which it feeds. Mr. Drummond killed two individuals, — one, on some 
low bushes, and the other upon the branch of a tree. Pennant says, that the one 
which he saw was very tame, and made a hissing noise. Mr. Graham mentions, 
that tins Marmot burrows in the earth, in a perpendicular manner, selecting dry spots 
at some distance from the coast, and feeds on coarse grass, which it gathers by the 
river-sides. The Indians take it by pouring water into its holes. When fat, its 
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flesh is considered to be a delicacy. Its fur is of no value. It very much resem- 
bles the bobac of Poland, in its form and general appearance. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Dental formula, incisors |, canines JeJ, grinders £2 = 22. 
Incisor* exserted, strong, white ; upper onet rounded anteriorly, marked near their inner 
sides by an almost obsolete groove, and having even cutting edges. Lower ones longer, 
nearly linear, and rounded anteriorly. Of the upptr grindert the anterior one is the smallest, 
the posterior one the widest, and the other three are nearly equal to each other in size. The 
crowns of the four posterior grinders are widest exteriorly, and exhibit a duplicature of enamel, 
folded as it were from the outer side in such a manner, that the inner crest of each tooth 
forms a single rounded eminence, a very little higher than the rest of the crown. The outer 
crest or edge of the tooth, consists of three lower and more acute points. The smaller ante- 
rior grinder has an oval crown divided into two sloping surfaces by a transverse ridge. In 
each of the grindert of the lower jaw, the bounding ridge of enamel forms an anterior and a 
posterior pair of points, of which the anterior pair is considerably higher, and particularly the 
inner point of that pair. The inner point of the posterior pair of each tooth wears away in a 
cap-shaped form. The area of a section of one of the lower grinders is obliquely quadrangular ; 
whilst the areas of the four posterior upper ones are more nearly triangular. The lower molars 
increase slightly in size from the anterior to the posterior one, which is the largest The frontal 
bone is flat and depressed between the orbits, and its nasal process rises, to form with the nasal 
bones an oblong arch. 

The body is thick and low, the head oblong, flat on the crown and between the eyes, with a 
slightly arched obtuse nose, covered with short hairs. Septum and margins of the nottrilt 
naked. There is a duplicature or depression on the inside of the cheek, forming the rudi- 
ments of a pouch, and capable of containing a small bean. IVhitkert shorter than the head, 
entirely black. There are some black teUt on the eyebrows, a tuft containing about 
eight black hairs as strong as the whiskers, at the back part of each cheek, and a similar tuft 
between the posterior angles of the lower jaw. Eye* moderately large. Earn low, flat, and 
rounded, the anterior edge only doubling in, to form a helix ; they are well covered with 
short, adprcssed, hoary hairs on the inside ; posteriorly, they are clothed with hairs similar to 
those on the adjoining part of the head. The ears are conspicuous enough, unless when the 
fur is in prime order, and consequently long. The upper surfaces of the head and feet are 
covered with a thick, smooth coat, of rather short hair, having a shining dark umber-brown 
colour, which on the feet approaches to black. The end of the nose is, in some specimens, 
hoary ; in others brown. 

The fur on the back is of two kinds,— one, a fine wool or down, which, for half its length 
from the roots upwards, is of a blackish-gray colour, and, for the other half, is of a pure, 
shining, yellowish, or wood-brown. Intermixed with the down there are many longer hairs, 
which are brownish-black for two-thirds of their length, and are tipped with white. Some of 
them, however, are merely ringed with white, and are tipped with black. The resulting colour 
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or the back is grizzled or hoary *, the white predominating over the black, and the light-brown 
or the shorter wool being also more or less seen, according as the fur is in good or bad order. 
The sides of the upper-lip, the point of the chin, the cheeks, and the sides of the neck, are 
soiled, reddish-white, which mixes gradually with the dark colour of the head. The under 
parti, including the throat, breast, belly, and fore and hind legs, are of a reddish-orange 
colour, without mixture. The fur there is thinner and rather shorter than on the back, of the 
same colour, for its whole length, and there is very little of the fine wool amongst it. On the 
sides the soft wool has reddish-orange tips, and is mixed with a few long, reddish-white hairs, 
forming a gradation betwixt the colours of the back and belly. 

The tail is flattish, but not distichous; it is nearly linear, and is rounded at the tip. It is 
well clothed with hair, a little longer than that on the back, and is dusky above, from an 
intimate mixture of brownish-white and blackish-brown hairs, and is brownish-black under- 
neath, and at the tip. In some specimens the tail is almost entirely dark-brown, with a very 
slight sprinkling of hoary hairs. Legt, very short, and muscular. Fort-feet, with four toes, 
and the minute rudiment of a thumb. The toes are well separated, not being connected by 
the skin for more than a third part of the first joint. The palms are naked, and have three 
tubercles at the roots of the toes, and two much larger ones further back, of which the largest 
has a minute rudiment of a thumb on its inner side, covered by a small triangular nail. The 
middle toe is the longest ; the first and third, which are equal to each other, are but a little 
shorter, and the outer one is rather more than the length of its nail shorter than these. All 
the toes are covered with a smooth coat of hair above, and are perfectly naked underneath. 
The fore-claws are slightly arched, and rather obtuse ; they are so much compressed, that 
there is merely a slight excavation near the tip underneath, their edges from thence to their 
roots being in contact ; and their size, as compared with each other, is proportional to the toes 
to which they belong. The soles of the kind-feet are long and naked to the heel ; the callous 
tubercles are not so conspicuous as in the fore-feet There are five hind-toes, which are 
about the same size with the fore-ones. The middle claw projects a very little beyond the 
one on each side of it. The outer toe is more than the length of its claw shorter, and the 
inner one is still shorter and further back. 

When the fur is out of season it loses its lustre, and the down and most of the hair on the 
belly falls off, so that the animal can scarcely be recognised. 




• Mr. Orahom likeni the colour of the b*tk to t mixture of jwpprr and aalt. 
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[48.] 2 ? Arctomys ? pruinosus. (Pennant.) The Whistler. 



The hoary marmot. Pevwakt, Hilt. Quadr., eoL ti. p. 134 ; ^rc(. Zoo/., vol. L p. I IS. 
Ground hog. Mackenzie, Fop., p. 316. 
VUotlar. Habmox '» •fount., p. 427. 

Arctomy* ? pruinocua. Ricuabsiox, Zool. Jovrn., Xo. 12, p. 618, March, 1828. 
Qui*qui§-mi. Creb IxoiAira. Deh-a«hJ«. ChEFIwtaWS. 
Kkwry-kwey. At VAN Iedia**. Tbidam. Naoailiki. 

^. (pruino.rui) rtlltre rnrporii antic} rudi raruternli pmtici futrttcenti, eaudi pUotitiimi baSia nigr&gu*. 
Hoary Marmot, with lung cuanw fur, particularly on the cheat and shoulders, where it U hoary \ hind parti dull 

>; 



DESCRIPTION. 

" Tip of the nose black ; ears short and oval ; cheeks whitish ; crown dusky and tawny ; 
hair, on all parts rude and long ; on the back, sides and belly cinereous at the bottom, black 
in the middle, and tipped with white, so as to spread a hoariness over the whole ; legs black ; 
claws dusky ; tail full of hair, black and ferruginous. Size of the Maryland Marmot" 

The above is Pennant's description of a specimen which was preserved in the 
Leverian Museum, and said to have been brought from Hudson's Bay. That 
specimen is now lost, and the species does not appear to have come under the notice 
of any other naturalist. If I am correct in considering it as the same with the 
Whistler of Harmon, we may soon hope to know more of it, for the traders who 
annually cross the Rocky Mountains from Hudson's Bay to the Columbia and New 
Caledonia, are well acquainted with it. I failed in obtaining a specimen, as I did 
not visit the Rocky Mountains myself; and one which was procured for me by a 
gentleman was so much injured, that he did not think it fit to be sent. 

The Whistler inhabits the Rocky Mountains from latitude 45° to 62°, and 
probably further both ways ; — it i* not found in the lower parts of the country. 
It burrows in sandy soil, generally on the sides of grassy hills, and may be fre- 
quently seen cutting hay in the autumn ; but whether for the purpose of laying it 
up for food or merely for lining its burrows, I did not learn. While a party of 
them are thus occupied, they have a sentinel on the look out upon an eminence, 
who gives the alarm on the approach of an enemy by a shrill whistle, which may 
be heard at a great distance. The signal of alarm is repeated from one to another 
as far as their habitations extend. According to Mr. Harmon, they feed on roots 
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and herbs, produce two young at a time, and sit upon their hind-feet when they 
give their young suck. They do not come abroad in the winter. 

Mr. Macpherson describes one killed in the month of May on the south branch 
of the Mackenzie as follows : — " It was 27£ inches long, of which the head 2J, 
and the tail 8J. It is, I think, of the same genus with the Quebec Marmot. In 
the fore-teeth, and in the shape of the head and body, it resembles a beaver. 
The hair, especially about the neck and shoulders, is rough and strong. The 
breast and shoulders, down to the middle of the body, is of a silver-gray colour ; 
the rest of the body, and the bnish, are of a dirty yellowish or brown. The head 
and legs are small and short in proportion to the body." 

Mr. Harmon represents them as about the size of a badger, covered with a 
beautiful long silver-gray hair, and having long bushy tails. Mr. Drummond says 
they resemble the badger of the plains (Meles Labradoria) in colour, but are 
of a rather smaller size. The Indians take the Whistlers in traps set at the mouths 
of their holes, consider their flesh as delicious food, and by sewing a number of 
their skins together, make good blankets. 



[49.J 3. Arctomys brachyurus. (Harlan.) Short-tailed Marmot, 

Burrowing xrairrcl. Levi* and Clair, toL ill p. 38. (but not of toL i.) 

Anitoiirx brachyura. Kativs«ui-e-Smai.tz, Am, Month. Mag., 1617, p. 48. Pesmarest, AfonoL, p. 329. 
Arctomy* bruiti yura. HanLAX, Fmh, p. 804. 

A. {iTathyitruM*: nurieuli* rJ>tu*iusrulh f carport tuptr rerararWinio rubro tincto et $uh-mnrulato, noJO ventre pcdtluirfu* 
tateritiit, eauM ttaprtui tiiiplien fulra aibo marginalA ; nttter griwa. 

Short-tailed Jlamim, with ihort obtuaely pointed eara, the brad nnn body above of a browniab-gray colour, tinged 
with red, and apedded with a lighter colour ; noae, feet, and under f orfece of the body, brick-red ; a flat 
oblong oral tail, fax-red abore, with • white margin, and iron-gray colour on the under iurface. 

This animal inhabits the plains of the Columbia. It is known to us only by the 
description quoted below from the narrative of Captains Lewis and Clark. M. 
Rafinesque, evidently from a misapprehension of the account of its feet, has con- 
stituted for its reception the genus Anuotyx, the characters of which are fictitious * ; 

" The StvtOil, which U alio proWiionally referred to AnUonf*, by M. Rafinnqne, belong* to a <li«tinct genui to be 
hereafter deacribed under the name of ApMontis. 
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no character being assigned to it in the original description that can separate it 
from the marmots. 

DESCRIPTION. 

" The burrowing squirrel (of the Columbia) somewhat resembles those found on the Mis- 
souri ; he measures one foot and five inches in length, of which the tail comprises two and 
a half inches only : the neck and legs are short ; the ears are likewise short, obtusely pointed, 
and lie close to the head, and the aperture is larger than will generally be found among bur- 
rowing animals. The eyes are of a moderate size, the pupil black, and the iris of a dark 
sooty brown ; the whiskers are full, long and black ; the teeth, and indeed the whole contour, 
resemble those of the squirrel; each foot has five toes; the two inner ones (thumbs) of the 
fore-feet are remarkably short, and are equipped with blunt nails ; the remaining toes on the 
front-feet are long, black, slightly curved, and sharply pointed ; the hair of the tail is thickly 
inserted on the sides only, which gives it a flat appearance, and a long oval form : the tips of 
the hair forming the outer edges of the tail are white, the other extremity of a fox red ; the 
under part of the tail resembles an iron-gray ; the upper is of a reddish-brown ; the lower 
part of the jaws, the under part of the neck, legs and feet, from the body and belly downwards, 
are of a light brick red ; the nose and eyes are of a darker shade of the same colour ; the 
upper part of the head, neck and body, are of a curious brown-gray, with a slight tinge of 
brick-red ; the longer hairs of these parts are of a reddish-white colour at their extremities, 
and falling together, give this animal a speckled appearance." 

" These animals form in large companies, like those on the Missouri, occupying 
with their burrows sometimes two hundred acres of land ; the burrows are 
separate, and each possesses, perhaps, ten or twelve inhabitants. There is a 
little mound in front of the hole, formed of the earth thrown out of the burrow, 
and frequently there are three or four distinct holes, forming one burrow, with 
their entrances around the base of these little mounds. The mounds, sometimes 
about two feet in height and four in diameter, arc occupied as watch-towers by the 
inhabitants of these little communities. The squirrels, one or more, arc irregularly 
distributed on the tract they thus occupy, at the distance of ten, twenty, or some- 
times from thirty to forty yards. When any one approaches, they make a shrill 
whistling sound, somewhat resembling tweet, tweet, tweet, the signal for their 
party to take the alarm, and to retire into their intrenchments. They feed on the 
roots of grass, &c." 

He speciBc name of brachyurw is not particularly happy in its application to 
this animal ; the A. Richardtonii has a tail equally short ; the tail of the A. 
Laidovicianu* is even shorter ; that of the A. citillus both American and Siberian 
specimens is shorter still ; and that of the A. mugosaricus of Lichtenstein is fully 
twice as short ia proportion to the length of the body. 
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f 4. Arctomys Monax. (Gmelin.) The Wood-Chuck. 

Bahama Coot?. CaTe»bt, CanRna, roU ti. p. 79. An. 1743. 
Monax. Edwards, Birds, pL 104. 

Man-land Marmot. Pexxaxt, Arctic Zap/., voL i. p. III. Godmax, JVo/, //uf., w>l. H. p. 100. 
ArcMmyi Monax. Sabixe. &inn. 7>*nf., toI. p. 885. Harlax, fawns, vol. i. p. 158. 

OairriTHS, Wit. Am;., roL iii. p. 170. Cam figura, vol. r. No. 033. 



A* (mmiui r) tturitulia consptcuii rotitnitaU$ t ctrrporc cs fcmginCG cinfratctnti, vvitv plumlco, cautiA fusc'i m^d<oeru 
Woud.Chuok, with prominent rounded van ; for on the body ruil-coloured, tipped with gray t biulih.(rray face; a 



To render the list of American marmots, given in this work, as perfect as our 
present knowledge permits, I shall insert here short compiled accounts of two 
species, which inhabit parts of North America, lying to the southward of the 
district to which this work more particularly relates. Of these the Wood-chuck, 
or Maryland Marmot, has been longest known to Naturalists. It is common in all 
the middle states, and is described, by Drs. Harlan and Godmau, as living in 
society, and forming burrows in the sides of hills, which extend to great distances 
under ground, and terminate in various chambers, according to the number of 
inhabitants. The chambers are lined with dry grass, leaves, or other similar 
materials, and the animals pass the winter in them in a torpid state, after having 
closed the entrance. They feed on vegetables, are particularly fond of red-clover, 
and often prove injurious to the farmer, by the extent of their depredations. They 
sally forth in a body on their marauding excursions, generally at mid-day, and, 
having placed sentinels, proceed to fill their mouths. On the approach of danger, 
the sentinel gives the alarm by a clear, shrill whistle, and they betake themselves 
to their burrows with their utmost speed. If one of them is intercepted by a dog, 
it boldly offers battle, and bites severely. They are capable of being tamed, and 
become very playful, and fond of being handled. They are cleanly animals, 
removing all fragments of food, and even loose earth, from the mouths of their 
burrows, and carefully burying their excrement. The female produces six young 
at a litter. Dr. Godman, from whom chiefly the above account of the habits of 
this animal is borrowed, informs us that Edwards's figure is very unlike, and that 
the only good representation is that given in Griffith's Animal Kingdom, which is 
copied from a print done in America by Lesueur. He likewise mentions that it 
has ample cheek-pouches, and an extension of the skin between the toes, rendering 
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the feet, especially the hind ones, distinctly semi-palmated. He also observes, 
that the width of the auditory opening seems, at first sight, ill adapted for the 
subterranean life which the Wood-chuck leads, but that it possesses the power of 
closing it accurately. 

DESCRIPTION. 
(Extracted from Oodmik'i Nat Hiit.] 

" The body of the Maryland Marmot is about the sire of (hat of a rabbit, and is covered 
by long, rusty-brown hair, generally gray at the tips ; the face is of a pale, bluish ash-colour. 
The ears are short, but broad, and as if I hey had been cropped at their superior edges ; the 
tail is about half the length of the body, and is covered with dark-brown hairs, somewhat 
bushy at its extremity. The feet and claws are black; the claws are long and sharp." 
Warden says that, in Vermont, the largest weigh eleven pounds ; but that in the southern 
states they attain a greater size. 



f 5. Arctomys (Spkrmophilus?) Ludovicianus. (Ord.) 

Tfie Wistonwisk. 

Orxrs Amnmn. rimux. Sub g*n<u Spermophilus. F. CuriEli. 

Prairie dag Ua«», Jonrnel, p. 80. An. 1007. 

Prairie dojr, or Wiitonvrith. Put, J»«r»ry. p. 207. An. Mil. 

Petit rhirn. Prairie dng. Barking squirrel, Burrowing squirrel. Levis and Clakk, vol. i. pp. 93, 05, 2*1, kc. 
Barking squirrel. Idem, vol. ill. p. 38 (bat not the " burrowing squirrel," mentioned in tb« «nme volume). 
An. 1814. 

« ArcMmTs Ludorlcunrjs. Onn, C.«thr«'t Geog^ vol. ii. p. 309. An. 1814." 

Cvnoorrs socuilis et ciocreus. " RArmE»uti»^»Ai.T«. Am. Monlk. Umg, An 1617 " 

Pe'mabksT, Maam , p. 314. 
Monax .MivwurlensU. Wardkw, Vmiled Slain, rol. i. p MS. An. 1*19. 
Aretomya LuoovicUnus. Sat, Long't Journey, vol. ii. p. 334. Htiux, Fawm, p. 180. 
Arrtomyi btrana. Haslax, Fauna, p. :»C. 
The Prairie Marmot. Godha*, .V«r. Hit!., rot ii. p. 1 14. 

A. 6rCB.MOFini.tr* ? ( t.uHoriciaHUi) tuprr etrvinut nigri> (nUrtpertu : tubltr wrrfYttt oliui, vrtg<u pollitarUonito 

ata/usru/a, «a«s«Vi bmi tpieem verrat/iuM torqnalA. 
M*iatonwi*h, having cheek-pouches ? bark reddiih-brown mixed with gray and black t soiled white belly; a rather 

large conical thurab-nail ; and a abort tail banded with brown near the tip. 

This animal, which has acquired so many appellations since the year 1807, 
inhabits the banks of the Missouri and its tributaries. The best account of its 
habihi are given by Lieutenant Pike, and Captains Lewis and Clark. M. 
Rafinesque, considering the petit chien, briefly noticed by Lewis and Clark, in their 
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first volume, to be distinct from the barking squirrel, more fully described in their 
tliird volume, drew up from their notices the characters of his Cynomys sociaUs, and 
C. cinereui. Dr. Harlan has given the name of Arctomys latrans to the Cynomys 
socialis, at the same time treating of the Arctomys Ludovicianus as a separate 
species. An attentive perusal of Lewis and Clark's narrative, however, has led to 
the conclusion, that, in the passages cited above, these travellers speak only of one 
species of marmot under a variety of names *; and Mr. Say seems, also, to have 
been of this opinion. Lewis and Clark, vol. i., page 246, mention a small 
animal, about one-third of the size of their Missouri burrowing squirrel, but other- 
wise closely resembling it. They could not obtain a specimen, and its characters, 
therefore, have not been recorded by them ; but from their vicinity at the time to 
the plains of the Saskatchewan, from the general colour of the animal, and from 
their description of its earths, it most probably was the lawny marmot (No. 52) 
of this work. The genus Cynomys of M. Rafinesque corresponds to the Spermo- 
pkilus of M. F. Cuvier; but the characters given by the latter author are more 
precise and more skilfully drawn up. The following account of the Wistonwish is 
quoted from Mr. Say, whose description was taken chiefly from a well-prepared 
specimen, presented by Lewis and Clark to the Philadelphia museum. It seems 
to differ from other American marmots, in the length of its thumb-nail, and to 
approach in that respect to the A. J ulcus of Lichtenstein. 

"This interesting and sprightly little animal has received the name of Prairie 
dog, from a fancied resemblance of its warning cry, to the hurried barking of a 
small dog. The sound may be imitated, by the pronunciation of the syllable, 
' chek, chek, chek !' in a sibilated manner, and in rapid succession, by propelling 
the breath between the tip of the tongue and the roof of the mouth. As particular 
places are in general occupied by the burrows of these animals, such assemblages 
of dwellings are denominated Prairie-dog tillages, by the hunters. They vary 
widely in extent, — some being confined to an area of a few miles, others are 
bounded by a circumference of many miles. Only one of these villages occurred 
between the Missouri and the Prairie towns ; thence to the Platte they were much 
more numerous. The entrance to the burrow is at the summit of the little mound 
of earth, brought up by the animal during the progress of the excavation below. 
These mounds are sometimes inconspicuous, but generally somewhat elevated 
above the common surface, though rarely to the height of eighteen inches. Their 
form is that of a truncated cone, on a base of two or three feet, perforated by a 

* The Burrowing Squirrel of the Columbia (Arctnmyt bmehyurui of Dr. Harlan, and of ihis work) i» drtcribed by 
them, in their third relume, ai different from the Minouri animal, mentioned alio by the name of burrowing aqulrrel 
in their Br.1 volume. 

XJ 
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comparatively large hole or entrance at the summit, or in the side. The whole 
surface, but more particularly the summit, is trodden down and compacted, like a 
well-worn pathway. The hole descends, vertically, to the depth of one or two feet, 
whence it continues in an oblique direction downward. A single burrow may have 
many occupants. We have seen seven or eight individuals sitting upon one 
mound. The burrows occur usually at intervals of about twenty feet. They 
delight to sport about the entrance of their burrows in pleasant weather. At 
the approach of danger they retreat to their dens, or when its proximity is not 
too immediate, they remain, barking and flourishing their tails, on the edge of 
their holes, or sitting erect, to reconnoitre. When fired upon in this situation, 
they never fail to escape, or, if killed, instantly to fall into their burrows, where 
they are beyond the reach of the hunter. As they pass the winter in a lethargic 
sleep, they lay up no provision of food for that season, but defend themselves from 
its rigours by accurately closing up the entrance of the burrow. The further 
arrangements, which the Prairie dog makes for its comfort and security, are well 
worthy of attention. He constructs for himself a very neat globular cell, with fine 
dry grass, having an aperture at top, large enough to admit the finger, and so 
compactly formed, that it might almost be rolled over the floor without injury." 

DESCRIPTION. 

"The animal is of a light, dirty reddUh-brown colour above, which is intermixed with some 
gray, also a few black hairs. This coating of hair is of a dark lead colour, next the skin, then 
bluish-white, then light reddish, then grny at the tip. The lower parts of the body are of a dirty 
white colour. The head is wide and depressed above, with large eyes ; the iris is dark brown ; 
the ear* are short and truncated ; the whitker* of moderate length, and black ; a few bristle* 
project from the anterior portion of the superior orbit of the eye. and a few also from a wart on 
the cheek ; the nose is somewhat sharp and compressed ; the hair of the anterior legs, and 
that of the throat and neck, is not dusky at the bnsc. All the feet are five-toed, covered with 
very short hair, and armed with rather long, black nails : the exterior one of the fore-foot 
nearly attains the base of the next, and the middle one is half an inch in length ; the thumb is 
armed with a conic nail, three-tenths of an inch in length ; the tail is rather short, banded 
with brown near the tip, and the hair, excepting near the body, is not plumbeous at tbe base." 

DlMIXSIOK* 

Of the »bove »pecimen. 

laehc*. Lira. 

Length of head .nd boHy 16 0 

„ thottll S 9 

„ tho Oil, including the fur .... 3 4 

lieutenant Pike's description, as far as it goes, agrees nearly with the above. " They have a 
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dark brown colour, except their bellies, which are white ; their tails are not so long as those of 
the gray squirrels, but arc shaped the same." In page 93 of the first volume of Lewis and 
Clark's narrative, where the animal is termed petit chien, it is stated that " The head resembles 
the squirrel in every respect, except that the ear is shorter ; the tail like that of the ground 
squirrel ; the toe-nails are long ; the fur fine, and the long hair is gray." In the third 
volume, where it is called barking squirrel, the following particulars are mentioned: — "This 
animal commonly weighs three pounds ; the colour is an uniform, bright brick-red and gray, and 
the former predominates; the under side of the neck and belly are lighter than other parts 
of the body ; the legs are short, aud the breast and shoulders wide ; the head is short and 
muscular, and terminates more bluntly, wider, and flatly than the common squirrel ; the ears 
are short and have the appearance of amputation ; the jaw is furnished with a pouch to contain 
his food, but not to large at that of the common tquirrel* ; each foot has five toes, and the 
two outer ones are much shorter than those in the centre. The two inner toes of the fore-feet 
are long, sharp, and well adapter] to digging and scratching. From the extremity of the nose 
to the end of the tail, this animal measures one foot iind five inches, of which the tail occupies 
four inches." 



Of the five preceding Marmots, iheArctonv/s Empctra has a slight folding of the 
lining of the mouth, forming the rudiment of a cheek-pouch ; the A. prtdnosus 
has not been examined ; the presence or absence of cheek-pouches in the A. 
brachyurut is not noted by its describers ; the " ample" cheek-pouches of the 
A. monar rest on the authority of Dr. Godrnan ; and those of the A. Lttdovicianw 
are mentioned by Lewis and Clark alone, whilst their having eseaped the notice of 
so accurate an observer as Mr. Say, excites some doubt of their existence. The 
Spermophiles, described in the following pages, have all cheek-pouches, which, 
indeed, furnish the only character that distinguishes the sub-genus from the other 
marmots. The solitary mode of life attributed to the Spermophiles, and some 
other peculiarities, apply principally to A. citillut, and so many species have 
been^added since M. F. Cuvier first described the genus Spermophilus, that its 
characters require to be re-modelled. 



• It 1* not euy to dMno *b»t the " Common Squirt*! " it which bu ample cheek-poochej. 
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[50.] 6. Arctomys (Si'ermophilus) Parryi. (Richardson.) 

Parry's Marmot. 

Gevui Arctomyi. Omslix. Cpviib. Submenus SpermophUus. F. Ccnsm. 

Clruund iquirrrl. IIkarn r'» Journrg, pp. Ul and 388. 

Quebec marmot. Fo»»t£b, PkU. Trtuu^ Ixii. p. 378. 

Arctamyi alpine. Paiiy'i S*tmU Toy., p CI, Narrative. 

An torn vi Parryi. JtscHABDioy, ParryU Sttwal P«jr., App*, p. 316. 

Seek-Serk. EmuiNAtix. TbosthJay (Hock hadger.) CitirEWTAjrs. 

A. 8pc»MorHiLl« (Parrfi) ourieulu brnurimu, nrpor, mprr gri,to nifrm* ereierrimi alia pwitefo ; nbttr 
helvolo, tuIIu «tt ptdn portico e*U**» Krlii pa, It tupe raule plant cm«# apietm nigti m*ry,« 

Parry'. Marmot, with rhaek-poucke*, »ery than ear*, tody thickly .potted ah-rve with white en « gray or hkwk ground, 
pal* rvut^olourtJ Jb^r»lli,Jacc chr.u.ut e»Joured. the tail cw.third j»n lunger th.it the hicd-feet, 

Platk X. 

Tliis spermophile inhabits the barren grounds skirting the sea-coast from 
Churchill in Hudson's Buy round by Melville Peninsula, and the whole northern 
extremity of the continent to Behring's Straits, where specimens precisely similar 
were procured by Captain Beechey. It abounds in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Enterprise, near the southern verge of the barren grounds, in latitude 65°, and is 
also plentiful on Cape Parry, one of the most northern parts of the continent. It 
is found generally in stony districts, but seems to delight chiefly in sandy hillocks 
amougst rocks, where burrows, inhabited by different individuals, may be often 
observed crowded together. One of the society is generally observed sitting erect 
on the summit of the hillock, whilst the others are feeding in the neighbourhood. 
Upon the approach of danger, he gives the alarm, and they instantly betake them- 
selves to their holes, remaining chattering, however, at the entrance until the 
advance of the enemy obliges them to retire to the bottom. When their retreat 
is cut ofT, they become much terrified, and seeking shelter in the first crevice that 
offers, they not unfrequently succeed only in hiding the head and fore-part &f the 
body, whilst the projecting tail is, as is usual with them when under the influence 
of terror, spread out flat on the rock. Their cry, in this season of distress, strongly 
resembles the loud alarm of the Hudson's Bay Squirrel, and is not very unlike the 
sound of a watchman's rattle. The Esquimaux name of the animal sect-seek is an 
attempt to express this sound. According to Hearne, they are easily tamed, and 
are very cleanly and playful in a domestic state. They never come abroad during 
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the winter. Their food appears to be entirely vegetable ; their pouches being 
generally observed to be filled, according to the season, with tender shoots of 
herbaceous plants, berries of the alpine arbutus, and of other trailing shrubs, or 
the seeds of bents, grasses, and leguminous plants. They produce about seven 
young at a time. 

The accompanying figure was drawn from a specimen procured on the banks 
of the Mackenzie. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Dentition the same as in the A. Richardsonii hereafter described. Forehead fhit, straight ; 
nose short, thick, and very obtuse, projecting a little beyond the upper incisors, and covered 
with a close coat of very short, pale, yellowish-brown hairs. The face is clothed with short 
browninh-orange or reddish-brown hairs, mixed with a few coarser black ones. There are 
some short black whiskers on the upper lip, also a few black hairs over the eye and on the 
posterior part of the cheeks, none of them exceeding half the length of the head. The eyes 
are large and prominent. The ear consists merely of a low, much rounded, hairy flap, not 
above two or two and a half lines high, and situated above the auditory opening, which is 
large. The cheeks are of a paler red than the face, and in some specimens exhibit a con- 
siderable intermixture of gray. The cheek.pouches are pretty large, and open into the mouth 
immediately anterior to the grinders. The body, when the animal is fat, is thick, and flattish 
on the back, with a considerable breadth posteriorly. It is covered above with a dense coat 
of short soft fur, consisting of a fine down, which has a dark smoke-gray colour at the roots, 
pale French-gray in the middle, and yellowish-grny at the summits; and of longer hairs, of 
which the greater part are tipped with white, but many have lengthened black summits. The 
colours are so disposed as to produce a crowded assemblage of somewhat quadrangular white 
spots, margined and separated by black and yellowish-gray. The spots are nowhere well- 
defined, but they are most so on the posterior part of the back. On the upper aspect of the 
neck, and towards the sides, the white hairs, although numerous, do not produce spots. The 
throat, sides of the neck, outside of the shoulders, fore and hind legs, and the whole inferior 
aspect of the body have a colour intermediate, between brownish-red and brownish-orange, 
which is generally most intense on the sides of the neck, but varies in brightness with the 
season of the year. The hair on the belly and thighs is longer, and not so close as that of 
the back, and has less down intermixed with it. 

The tail is flat, and rounded at the tip ; its hair, particularly that inserted on the sides, 
being capable of a distichous arrangement. In this state it presents on its upper surface a 
mixture of gray, brown, and black in the centre, then a black border, becoming much broader 
towards the tip of the tail ; and, lastly, a narrow margin of soiled brownish-white. Under- 
neath it has au unmixed browuish-red colour to near the tip, where the black border and 
pale margin appear. The hairs of the tail become longer towards its extremity, and there 
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they are blackish at the roots, then yellowish-brown for a short space, then brownish-black 
for more than half their length ; and, lastly, tipped with pale brownish-white. 

Eitrtmitiet. — There U a tuft of four or five longer hairs on the posterior part of the 
fore-leg. The toes are well separated, and are covered above with short adpressed hairs. 
They are naked beneath, and have a callous enlargement at the roots of the claws. The 
palms arc also naked, and have similar callous eminences to those mentioned in the 
description of A. Richardtonii. The very small thumb is protected and almost entirely 
covered by a short, convex, rounded nail, and is situated on 'the inner side of a large 
tubercle at the posterior part of the palm. The toes and claws have the same relative 
length to each other as those of the A. Richardtonii, bat the claws are larger in proportion. 
The hind-feet are also similar in form to those of the animal just-mentioned. About half 
an inch of the sole, next the heel, is well clothed with hair, the remainder is naked. 

DlMIKdOM*. 

Inrh*». Lias. Inclin. 

Length of head and body . 12 to 14 0 

„ head ... 3 0 

tail (vertebra) 3 0 

„ tail including fur ..46 
„ from the orbit to end of the nu» 1 0 
„ orbit ... 0 A 



length of the palm and middle fore- toe . 1 4 

„ the middle fore-claw 0 J 
„ from heel to point of middle hind. 

claw . . . 1 2 

. . a 4 
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Arctomys Parryi, var. (3, erythrogluteia. 

This variety, procured by Mr. Drummond on the Rocky Mountains, near the 
sources of the Elk River, in latitude 57°, differs from the preceding merely in 
being of somewhat smaller size, with a proportionally shorter head, longer tail, 
smaller claws, and an ear about as high again, and of a more ovate form. There 
is an obscure brownish streak down the centre of the back, the black hairs pre- 
dominate on the upper part of the neck, and the space between the ear and eye is 
occupied by an intimate intermixture of black and white hairs. The feet and 
posterior surface of the hips and thighs are of a bright brownish-red colour. In all 
other respects the resemblance to var. a, is very close. 

Dixsxiiovs or va«. A- 
IwhM. Um. liurhM. Ham, 

Lerjih of head and body II 0 Length of middle fore-clnw . .0 6{ 

„ bead ..24 „ from heel to «nd of middle bind. 

„ oil (rertebne) ..36 claw ...ID 

„ uU, fur Included ..63 „ middle hind da* . 0 4 

1 2 



Arctomys Parryi, var. y, phjboonatha. 

There is a specimen of a third variety in the Museum of the Zoological Society, 
which was also brought from Hudson's Bay, but the particular district not 
mentioned. It is characterized chiefly by a well-defined, deep, chestnut-coloured 
mark under the eye. 



v 
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[51.] 7. Arctomvs(Spermophilus) guttatus? The American Souslik. 

Hut etiiUiif, var. guttata. Pail**, C*r. tai. 8. B. f 
Spennophilui guttata*. Tl»m«c», To*. Jf*oV r 

A. 8rEKJtOPHIIi'i (guilatui Amtrieanut) auriritlit nutlu, cvrpore rmper MtramprKn» t t t itrtim l aibo guttato tuiler 
eekrm, raudi aUrevialS corpnre ctmealori, HMO tnnuo ftmtginn, palpebral laMtqm altMit. 

American Sjuab'k, without nwrn.l ran, hnvinc the uj>p.T pan. of u clm-e-brown colour, varied by imaU croWad whit* 
•pott, taa unrfar para and faet ochre-coloured, a abort Call coloured like the body, convex redduh-browa 
sow, and whltiah eyelids and lip*. 

Mr. Douglas brought a small marmot from the western side of the Rocky 
Mountains, and several injured specimens of the same species exist in the Museum 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. I can detect no external characters (except that 

the spots on its fur are more crowded and indistinct) to distinguish it from the mus 
noricus of Agricola or Hungarian Souslik, which I know only from the descriptions 
and figures given by authors ; but a scull of the latter preserved in the College of 
Surgeons, although of the same size with the American animal, difiers from it in 
having a more arched facial line, and in possessing an uniform degree of curvature 
from the occiput to the end of the nose. The American Souslik has a convex 
nose, with the frontal bone depressed between the orbits as in the A. Ricftardsonii. 
It resembles the A. Farryi very closely in the colours and markings of its fur, 
though it has not, when recent, one-third of the weight of that animal, and its feet 
and claws are much smaller, being less than those even of the A. lateralis. I 
have been able to collect no particular information respecting its habits. It 
seems to be confined to the western declivity of the Rocky Mountains. Buffon 
mentions that the name of Souslik given to the A. guttatus, on the Wolga, is 
intended to express the great avidity that animal has for salt, which induces it to 
go on board vessels laden with that commodity, where it is often taken. 

DF.SClUfTICW. 

Dentition precisely similar to that of A. RichartUonii. Incuor* slightly yellow. Cheek- 
pouches. Nose obtuse ; facial line slightly arched. JVhuken black, not strong. No external 
ears, the auditory opening being surrounded merely by a thickish margin, having t he appearance 
of the cicatrix of an ear that has been cut off. Colour. — The upper surface of the nose is 
reddish-brown, mixed with a few black and some white hairs. The upper lip, the upper and 
under eye-lids, and the whole under jaw, are white. The cheeks and upper asj>ecl of the 
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head are of a mixed gray colour, produced by the fur being dark brown, ringed toward* the 
tips with white and frequently tipped with black. The whole of the back and upper surface 
of the tail has a motled gray colour, produced by numerous small, somewhat quadrangular 
white spot*, spread overs dark ground, of a colour intermediate between clove and liver- 
browns. The white nearly equal* the brown in quantity, and the spots are less distinct 
towards the sides. The /tir is short and not very fine, dark towards the roots, ringed with 
white above, and intermixed with longer hairs, having black tips. The throat, breast, belly, 
under surface of the tail, and the extremities, are of a pale ferruginous colour, approaching to 
ochre-yellow. 

The tail is rather slender, and, excluding the fur at its tip, is about the same length 
with the posterior extremities when stretched out, or about one-seventh of the length of 
the body. The extremities are shaped tike those of the other spermophiles, but the toes and 
claws are more slender than usnal. The palms are naked, and are entirely occupied by five 
tubercles, \ w. three at the roots of the toes, and two behind them of a larger size. At the 
base of the inner posterior tubercle there is a small convex obtuse nail, which is the only 
vesttge of a thumb. As is usual in the spermophiles, the second fore-toe and claw is longer 
than the others, the third is scarcely longer than the first, and the fourth is the length of it* 
claw shorter than the third. The fore-claws are slender, much compressed, and slightly 
curved. The soles are naked, but in some measure protected by the hairs which curve in 
from the margins of the tarsus. The three middle toes are nearly equal in length, the fifth is 
considerably shorter, and the first is shorter than the fifth. The hind claws are much shorter, 
not so much compressed, less curved, and more excavated beneath than the fore ones. All 
the claws are black. 
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[52 ] 8. Arctomys (Spermophilus) Richardsonii. (Sabine.) 

The Tawny Marmot. 

Aittomyi RlcbanUontl. Sabivc, Linn. Tram., vol xlii. p. Mat. M. Idem, FraaktmU Journ^ p. 682. • 
OnrriTB, An. KmpJ.voLr. p. 246. No. 6». BliTiaii Mitseim, tytr. 110. 
Tawny American Marmot. Oodmav, AW. tful., ruL 11. p. 111. 

Tawny Marnwi^wUh cfceek.^ucha^ lack yrflcm^^ray^uiapBW^iih black baby; belly pat* grayWh-orang* ; 

. » 

t 

Plate xi. 

This animal inhabits the grassy plains that lie between the north and south 
branches of the Saskatchewan River, living in deep burrows, formed in the sandy 
soil. It is very common in the neighbourhood of Carlton-housc, its burrows being 
scattered at short distances over the whole plain. It can scarcelyT)e said to live in 
villages, though there are sometimes three or four of its burrows on a sandy hum- 
mock, or other favourable spot. The burrows are proportionable to the size of the 
animal, generally fork or branch off near the surface, and descend ibliquely down- 
wards to a considerable depth ; some few of them have more than one entrance. 
The earth scraped out in forming them is thrown up in a small mound at the mouth 
of the hole, and on it the animal seats itself on its hind -legs, to overlook tb^ short 
grass, and reconnoitre before it ventures to make an excursion. In the ipring, 
there are seldom more than two, and most frequently only one individual seen at 
a time at the mouth of a hole ; and although I have captured many of them at that 
season, by pouring water into their burrows, and compelling them to come out, I 
have never obtained more than one from the same hole, unless when a stranger 
has been chased into a burrow already occupied by another. There are many 
little, well-worn pathways diverging from each burrow, and some of these roads 
are observed, in the spring, to lead directly to the neighbouring holes, being most 
probably formed by the males going in quest of a mate. The males fight when 
they meet on these excursions, and it not unfrcquently happens that the one which 
is worsted loses a part of its tail as he endeavours to escape. They place no 
sentinels, and there appears to be no concert between the tawny marmots 
residing in the neighbourhood, every individual looking out for himself. They 
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never quit their holes in the winter ; and I believe they pass the greater part of 
that season in a torpid state. The ground not being thawed when 1 was at 
Carlton-house, I bad not an opportunity of ascertaining how their sleeping apart-, 
ments were constructed, nor whether they lay up stores of food or not. About 
the end of the first week of April, or as soon as a considerable portion of the 
ground is bare of snow, they come forth ; and, when caught on their little 
excursions, their cheek-pouches generally contain the tender buds of the anemone 
nuttaUiana, which is very abundant, and the earliest plant on the plains. They are 
fat when they first appear, and their fur is in good condition ; but the males 
immediately go in quest of the females, and in the course of a fortnight they become 
lean, and the hair begins to fall off. They run pretty quick, but clumsily, and 
their tails at the same time move up and down with a jerking motion. They dive 
into their burrows on the approach of danger, but soon venture out again if they 
hear no noise, and may be easily shot with the bow and arrow, or even knocked 
down with a stick, by any one who will take the trouble to lie quietly on the grass 
near their burrow for a few minutes. Their curiosity is so great, that they are sure 
to come out to look around. As far as I could ascertain, they feed entirely on vege- 
table matters, eating in the spring the young buds and tender sprouts of herbaceous 
plants, and in the autumn the seeds of grasses and leguminous plants. Their cry, 
when in danger, or when angry, so nearly resembles that of the Ardomyx Parryf, 
that I am unable to express the difference in letters. Several species of falcon, 
that frequent the plains of the Saskatchewan, prey much on these marmots ; but 
their principal enemy is the American badger, which, by enlargiug their burrows, 
pursues them to their inmost retreats. Considerable parties of Indians have also 
been known to subsist for a time on them, when the larger game is scarce, and 
their flesh is palatable when they are fat. I have no precise information respecting 
the range of this animal. It inhabits sandy prairies, is not found in thickly 
wooded parts, and nowhere, I believe, further north than latitude 55°. It is 
mentioned in the Appendix to Captain Franklin's Journey, that it was found on 
the shores of the Arctic Sea ; but incorrectly, as I have since ascertained that I 
had mistaken the preceding species for this one. It is one of the animals known to 
the residents of the fur-countries by the name of ground squirrel ; and to Canadian 
voyagers, by that of siffleur ;— it has considerable resemblance to the squirrels, 
but is less active, and has less sprightliness and elegance in its attitudes. It is 
most readily distinguished from the squirrels by the smallness of its ears ; the shape 
of its incisors, which are larger, but not so strong, and much less compressed ; the 
second, and not the third fore-toe, being the largest ; and its comparatively long 
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claws, and less bushy tail. It seems to be the American representative of 
the A. (jiparmophilut) concclor, or jevrtuka of Siberia. The Tawny Marmot has 
been hitherto known only by Mr. Sabine's account, in the Linnean Transactions, of 
one obtained on Captain Franklin's first expedition. That description, owing to 
the imperfections of the specimen, is incorrect, in ascribing to the animal " a 
tapering, sharp nose," instead of a thick one, folly as obtuse as thai of either the 
preceding or following species, and considerably more so than that of the Hudson 's 
Hay squirrel. The figure, also, in the Linnean Transactions, is incorrect, in the 
shape of the ears, and does not give so good an idea of the form of the animal, as 
Lundscer's excellent etching in this work. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Dental formula ; incisors }, canines £J, molars jEj = 22. 

The incitort are straw-coloured, rounded anteriorly, without the vestige of a groove, and 
not so much compressed as the incisors of a squirrel, being fully as broad transversely as 
they are from before backwards. The upper ones have even cutting edges, the under ones 
rounded edges. In general form and structure, the upper grinders are similar to those of the 
Arct. rmpetra, but they arc rather more compressed, the dopticaturc of the plate of the 
cnnmrl from without inwards being more acute in proportion. The lower grinders have also 
the same general form, but the points are more distinct, and the anterior pair of points OR 
each tooth rise in a more remarkable manner above the posterior j»air. 

Skull. — The os-frontis is flat between the orbits as in the Quebec marmot ; the nasal 
process, however, does not rise, but forms with the nasal bones part of a flat, elliptical arch, 
thnt extends from the occipital ridge nearly to the end of the nose, when it drops rather sud- 
denly. The margin of the orbits is a little raised. The distance between the orbits is only 
about 4 lines or 4 J lines, being less than in the Arctomys Franklinii, and not above half the 
space that exists between the orbits of the Sciurut Iludioniu*. The capacity of the cavity 
for containing the brain, rs less in proportion than in the A. Franklinii. The zygomatic 
process is broader than in the latter animal, and has a large, hollow surrace, for the lodgment 
of the muscles. 

Body, a little shorter, bat thicker than that of the Hudson's Bay squirrel. Head roundish, 
depressed ; nose obtuse ; the naked septum and margin of the nostrils is of a blackish-brown 
colour. The end of the nose is covered with very short, grayish hairs ; the rest of the face, 
and dorsal aspect of the head, is coloured like the back, but has sometimes a darker yellowish- 
brown tinge. Whiakm, black, shorter than the head. Chetk-pouchea, capable of containing 
a chestnut. Eyea, large. Ears, small, rounded, about a line high, situated above and 
behind the auditory opening, thick, and clothed with ahort hairs. There is no part of the 
auricle anterior to the auditory canal. 

The colour of the back is yellowish-brown, verging towards gray, intermixed with black 
hairs ; the fur is short and fine. On the tides the fur is a little longer, and has more of a 
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yellowish-gray hue, with few of the black hairs. The fur on the belly is longer but thinner 
than that on the back, and its colour is between pale rufous and yellowish-gray. The cheeks,, 
throat, and inside of the thighs are very pale ash-gray, verging towards white. The buttocks 
and under surface of the tail have generally more or less of a rufous tinge. The for 
throughout the body is shining pale ash-gray for the greater part of its length, the brown 
tints being confined to the tips. The black hairs which are intermixed, are longer than the 
others, and are of one colour their whole length. The tail is flat or depressed, nearly linear, 
and rounded at the end. It is less than one-fourth of the length of the body and head, and 
is clothed with hairs longer than the fur of the body, and capable of a distichicous arrange- 
ment. The upper surface of the tail is darker than the back, the central parts, when the 
hairs are spread out, being a mixture of black and rusty brown, in nearly equal proportions, 
but not banded or spotted, being only clouded. The extremities of the hairs, and, conse- 
quently, the margin of the tail, have a rusty colour, becoming pnler towards the tips, which 
are almost white. The hairs of the tail at its extremity are the longest, being an inch in 
length, but the tail is by no means bushy. 

There are four toes and a minute thumb on the fore-feet. The toes are covered above 
with a close smooth coat of hair. On the naked palms there are five callous tubercles, one 
small one at the root of the inner toe, a similar one at the root of the outer toe, and one a 
little larger common to the two middle ones. There is a pretty large one adjoining to the 
thumb, and one nearly as large and of a conical form opposite to it. The first and third toe 
are of the same length, the middle one is the longest, and the outer one is the shortest and 
furthest back. The thumb has a very short joint, and is armed with a small convex obtuse 
claw. The claws of the toes are long and much compressed, their edges being in contact 
beneath, nearly to the tips, where they separate to form a narrow groove. Hind-feet with 
five toes. Sole naked, its heel alone being protected by hairs which grow on its sides and 
curve over it. It has four smooth tubercles, one of which is common to the middle and fourth 
toe, and the other three are proper to the inner, second, and outer toes. The toes are slender 
and distinct, a slight duplicature only of naked skin appearing at their bases when they are 
pulled apart. The three middle toes difTer little in length, and arise together ; the other two 
are considerably smaller, and have their origin further back. The claws are shorter than 
those of the fore-feet, though of similar shape, except that the edges are not in contact 
beneath. Ail the claws are dark brownish-black. 
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[53.] 9. Arctomvs (Spermophilu9) Franklinii. (Sabine.) 

Franklins Marmot. 

Arctomyi Franklinii. Sabikc, Iah. Trant^ vul xiii. p. 19. Frmklm i Journ., p. 862. UaRLAX, Fauna, p. llTJ. 
Franklin'i Maraut. Oodmax, Xat. //«/., vol. xi. p. 100. 

A. SPElxorniLUi [Franklinii) torpor* tuper cervino femgintovt eraberrimi niaro maeulata tuUtr albido, vuUu Io- 
nian eonetcmti, tmdi clongata eylinJriei jnlu alkit niaro Irr fnalrrve Isrrqualis mtUJ. 

Frankliu'i Marmot, with cheek pouches ; the upper *urf»ce of the body »pott*d thickly with black, on ■ yellowish-brown 
ground, under lurfar* frrayiab-white ; face black and white, intimately and equally mixed ; tail long, cylin- 
drical, and clothed with hair, which are ringed alternately with black and white. 

-a. ♦ 

Plate xii. 

Tliis animal was seen only in the neighbourhood of Carlton -house, where it lives 
in burrows dug in the sandy soil, amongst the little thickets of brushwood that 
skirt the plains. It is about three weeks later in its appearance in the spring than 
the Arctomys Richardsonii, probably from the snow lyings longer on the shady 
places it inhabits than on the open plains frequented by the latter. It runs on 
the ground with considerable rapidity, and never, as far as I could learn, ascends 
trees. It has a louder and harsher voice than the A. Richardsonii, more resembling 
that of the Sciurus Hudsonius when terrified. Its food consists principally of the 
seeds of leguminous plants, which it can procure in considerable quantity as soon 
as the snow melts and exposes the crop of the preceding year. 

DESCH.PT.O*. 

Franklin's Marmot has somewhat the sha|>e of the Hudson's Bay Squirrel, but is larger. 
It is more slender than the Arctomys Rkhunhomi. Its nose is not so obtuse as that of the 
Utter, but the difference is not ^reat. The septum, nuked margins of the nostrils, and margins 
of the lips are of a light Mesh-colour. In the Arctomys Richardsonii these parts are dark, 
approaching to black. The ears , are longer than those of the A. Richardsonii, having a 
more conspicuous erect rounded flap, covered with hairs similar to those on the crown of the 
head ; they resemble in form the ears of the Hudson's Bey Squirrel, but are not so lnrge. 
Et/e larger than that of Sciurus Hudsonius. Cheek-pouches of a moderate size. }Vhiskers 
mostly black. 

The fur is coarser than that of A. Richardsonii ; it is about four or five lines long. The 
colour of the back is pale reddish-brown, minutely and regularly speckled with black. The 
tips of all the hairs are brown ; the black forms a ring beneath the brown ; below the black 
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the hair is brownish-gray, and at the bottom bluish-black. Black speckling! occur on the 
crown of the head, cheeks, and shoulders, but the tips of the hairs covering those parts are 
white. On the top of the head the hair is short, and there is a large proportion of black in 
that part. The eyelids are white, sometimes the brownish tints are very pale, and the animal 
is grizzly on all the upper parts as in the individual described by Mr. Sabine. The throat, 
chin, lower parts of the cheeks, inside of the thighs, and all the under parts are of a soiled 
while without spots. The fur on the belly is rather thin, but of the same length with that 
on the back. 

The hairs on the tiil are longer than those on the back, and are barred with black and 
white, which, when the hairs are distichously arranged, produces an indistinct appearance 
of longitudinal stripes. But when the animal is pursued, the tail is cylindrical, the hairs 
standing out in every direction. In this state, which was the only one in which I had an 
opportunity of observing the living animal, the black and white colours of the tail are 
intermixed, and in nearly equal proportions. The white forms the tips of the hairs, and 
when they are spread out, the tail consequently appears to be bordered with white. There 
is no difference of colour between the upper and under surface of the toil, in which respect 
this species of marmot differs from all the others I have seen except the A. Beecheyi and 
A. Douglutii. The scrotum is large and prominent in the spring, but not pendulous. The 
feet are formed like those of A. Richardtonii, and are covered with short hairs, black at the 
roots and white at the tips. The thumb has one joint, and is larger than those of the latter 
animal, but has a smaller nail, which is white. The Sciurut Iludtonius has a shorter thumb 
than either of these marmots, but it is armed with a more conspicuous nail. The hind-feet 
when stretched out reach to the middle of the tail. The palms are naked. The hind soles 
are hairy for about two-thirds of their length from the heels. The claws are dark at the base, 
and pale-brown at their points. 

On comparing the skull of this marmot with that of A. Richardtonii, the cavity for con- 
taining the brain appears greater in proportion, and there is a considerably greater breadth 
between the orbits. The margins of the orbits are not elevated as in the latter, bnt the bone 
lying between them forms a regular arch in a longitudinal direction, though it is flat 
versely. The space between the orbits is not, however, so great as that between the < 
of Sciurut Hudtoniut. The teeth do not differ from those of A. Richardtonii. 
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f 10. Arctomys (Spermophilus) BEsetum. (Richardson.) 

Bceehcy't Marmot. ?J' ; 

Uol]<iua|«chtli. anl Coxtluo»te<iiuiUin. F«mtA»We, Ijtai," Ufar. Bhp+p. 8. ? nw Umcn " 1# 

C'afUAUm" iiu Birrroic. .< - " ^ \> 

A. SFS»llOMtlL«» (Brtchrpi), amricvlix rMmvni, rtrjrtr* n^rr ii/«ff»1>iff< /iit.wi^-if tmntiti mnfalo 
uwitda tore tuitrr errriuo, muM itouyaU t »(j?r* oc »u'«r#itfi. t ; 

Bcerhry'a Marmni, with chmk.pnurhn, cuittpimnui ran ; body aln>ve minuteljr «pqited nt wnrrd with mUiah- 
wliite uaritt on aldarkiali.brown (frmiod, under jMOtn pale hn>traitb-rtlitn(| an unusually loitg, round 
Utl of a mizad black and white caiour. . ■ ' i, 

: , ... , ' 

Plate xi! B. f' , 

« 

Mr. Collie, surgeon of His Majesty's ship Blossom, reforms me that this kind 
of Spermophile " burrows in great numbers in the sandy declivities and dry plains 
in the neighbourhood of San Francisco and Monterey, m California, close to the 
houses. They frequently stand up on their hind legs when looking round about 
them. In running, they carry the tail generally straight outy but when passing 
over any little inequality, it is raised, lis if to prevent its being soiled. In rainy 
weather, and when the fields are wet and dirty , they come but little above ground. 
They take the alarm when any one passes within twenty or thirty yards of them, 
and run off at full speed till they reach theTnouth of their hok» where they stop a 
little and then enter it. They soon come out again, but with' caution, and if not 
molested will proceed to their usual occupations of playing or feeding. Artemisias 
and other vegetable matters were found in their stomachs.'' 

I have not met with any description or notice of this animal by preceding 
writers unless my quotation of Fernandez be correct. In colour, size, appearance 
of the tail, and in general form, it approaches closely_to the Arctomyx Franklinii ; its 
most evident distinctive character being the greater size of its ears. The specific 
name has been adopted in honour of the able and scientific Commander of the 
Blossom. The Arctomys Beechtyi is an inhabitant of more southern districts than 
that to which this work is confined ; but it is introduced here for the purpose of 
giving as complete a list as possible of the American marmots, which, until very 
lately, have not received their due share of attention. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

Dentition, precisely similar to that of the A. Richanhonii. Incisors orange-coloured. The 
shape of the scull resembles that of A. Frankliiiii, and in the size of its body it also cor- 
responds with that animal. Head broad, depressed ; nose very obtuse, covered with short 
brownish hairs. Ch«ek-pouchet moderate sized. IVfiiskers strong, black. Eyes large ; eye- 
lids whitish. Ear* flat, semi-oval, and thin like those of a squirrel, covered with short 
ad pressed hairs, which project a little beyond the margin at the apex. At'the base both the 
anterior and posterior margins of the ear fold in a little and are hairy. 

The fur covering the ear behind is brownish-black, fading towards the posterior margin into 
pale brown. The hairs lining the inner surface of the ear are pale brown. The upper aspect 
of the head is clothed with short yellowish-brown hairs. A stripe of a darker brown colour, 
slightly sprinkled with white, is continued from the hind head to the back, on each side of 
which, from the ears to the shoulders, the fur is hoary. The whole dorsal aspect of the body 
is coloured by a mixture of blackish-brown and very pale wood-brown or brownish-white, so 
disposed that the whitish parts appear in small but not very distinct spots, which cover more 
space than the blackish tints which separate them from each other. These markings occupy 
only the tips of the fur, which is short, close, lies smoothly, and has considerable lustre. 
When blown aside, the fur presents an uniform brownish-black tint, from the roots to near the 
tips. The upper parts of the cheeks arc hoar)'; their lower parts, the margins of the mouth, 
the chin, the throat, and all the under parts, the iusides of the thighs and shoulders, and the 
fore and hind legs and feet, are of an unspotted very pale brownish-yellow colour. The hair 
covering the belly is, as in the rest of the spermophiles, thinner and somewhat coarser than 
that on the back. The colours of the back and belly mingle a little at their line of junction 
on the sides. The tail is linear, covered throughout with hair an inch and a half long, which 
is capable of a somewhat distichous arrangement. In this stale it presents three longitu- 
dinal brownish-white stripes, and two brownish-black ones on each side of the vertebras ; 
one of the white stripes forms the margin of the tail, and the black one next it is the 
broadest These stripes originate in the hairs being of a brownish-white colour at the root, 
then black, and so on in alternate broad rings to the tips, which are whitish. The animal 
when pursued resembles the A. Franklinii in carrying its tail horizontally, and it is most 
probable that the hairs will then stick out in every direction, when it will appear variegated 
and hoary but not striped. The rings of alternate black and white on the hairs of the tail of 
A. Franklinii arc more numerous, smaller, and less distinct. 

The shape of the extremities is precisely the same as in the other American spermophiles. 
The fore-ones are proportionably larger than those of A. Richardsonii, or A. Franklinii. 
Palms, naked ; thumb, larger than even that of A. Parryi, and armed with a thin, convex, 
obtuse nail, adhering closely to its phalanx. Claws black, and similar to those of A. llich- 
ardsonii. The soles of the hind-feet are covered with hairs posteriorly, and furnished with 
naked tubercles anteriorly ; and the hind-claws are similar to those of the two spermophiles 
jnst mentioned. 

z 2 
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The following anatomical notiee$ were furnished by Mr. Collie: — This spermophile has an 
epiglottis ; a firm, bony clavicle ; a large, simple stomach, resembling that of man in form, 
and equalling, in bulk, the whole stomach and liver. The intestinal canal is five times the 
length of the body, and it is not furnished within with valvula conniventet. The cacum is a 
large, curved, membranous pouch, three inches and a half long. The liver is of a dark-red 
colour, and has a large lobuiu* tpigelii, but its left lobe is small. The gall-bladder is deeply 
imbedded in the liver. The spleen is oblong and purplish. There is no well-marked pancreas. 
The kidueys are situated close to the liver ; and there are no vestiges of captuke renalet*. 



[54.] 1 1. Arctomys ? (Spermopiiilus ?) Douolash. Douglas's Marmot. 

A. SrZBMomiLlTi ? (Dovgtouii), aurirulit contpkuii, carport ruper aniict pruinwe liiuS intentnpuitri nigrttefnti ,- 
pothci sw0ioc brmnttcenlt maevlt* /n/ifuii uilcrttxncto ; tukltr MraWt alUtemti, cautU eimffaU 

Douglas*. BUrmot, wUh check-poChctT^pioumi ears, upper surface of the body hoary anteriorly, with a black 
•tripe betwist tlx shoulders; pale-brown posteriorly, with many indistinct transverse dark marks i tail 
long, cylindrical, and clothed with hair*, which ore ringed alternately with black and white. 

Tlirough the kindness of Mr. David Douglas, I have received from the banks 
of the Columbia, a hunter's skin of an animal, which very much resembles the 
preceding one. The skull and teeth are wanting, neither is it possible now to 
ascertain whether cheek-pouches existed or not, so that, until more perfect speci- 
mens are procured, some doubt must remain as to its place in the system. The 

* Fernandez girt* the following account of the Costiorotequallin : — " QuauhtetalloU-quapaehtli, aut Coitiorote- 
quallin a luteo alvi colore dittos, in dnplam fere creacit magnttudinem (Sriuri Mexieani) alboque, nigro et fusco colore 
protniscur tegitur, si venurm ezcipias qui palleni est, ant fulvus queniadmodum attlgiimis, et caudam gerit pratlor.gnni, 
pilnuiiaqne qua te interdum ojierit ; virlt in term foraminilius, et antrii Inclusus, in quibus quoqne educat prolem : 
Teedtur indiro frumenti, quod raptam ab arris in hyemrm rccondit. Vcrsutus est velut et rcliqui, nec unquam 
cicuratur, aut congeuium deponit feritatem." 
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form of its claws, however, the second fore-toe being the longest, together with 
the shortness of its tail and ears, and the quality and colours of its fur, induce me 
to think that it is a true spermophile, nearly allied to A. Franklinii and A. Bcecheyi. 
It agrees with these two, in the length, form, and colours of its tail ; and the 
colours exhibited by its fur have such a general resemblance, that, although they 
can be readily distinguished by any one who has compared them, it is not easy to 
convey a distinct idea of the differences by description. The A. Douglatii is 
larger than either of the other two referred to j and its claws are shorter. Its ears 
arc less than those of A. Beecheyi ; but considerably larger in proportion than 
those of A. Franklinii. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The fur, as in the other marmots, is of two kinds, — a short down, and looger and coarser 
hairs. The longer hairs are slender at their roots, become thicker upwards, and then taper 
suddenly near the points, which are acnte. They are not so long, nor do they produce so 
fine and close a covering as the fur of any of the North American squirrels which have come 
under my notice. On the back the down has a blackish- brown colour, deepening into black 
over the spine ; on the sides, and also on the belly, it has a clove-brown colour; but the skin 
being apparently a summer one, there is very little down on the belly. The longer hairs are, 
for about two-thirds of their length, of a brownish-black colour, then brownish-white for a 
space, and lastly, terminated by fine black tips of various lengths. On the shoulders the 
hairs near their tips are pure white, instead of brownish-white, and the black tips are slender, 
and not conspicuous, except in the hairs covering the spine. 

Colours of the turfaee of the /ur.^The sides of the mouth, and a narrow space round the 
eyes, are of a soiled, white hue. The tip of the nose is covered with very short, brownish 
hairs. The upper surface of the head is hoary, with a slight tinge of brown ; the hairs 
covering this part are short, and their black tips are much less conspicuous than their 
brownish-white parts. The ears are clove-brown posteriorly, deepening into blackish-brown 
at their margins ; they are of a paler brown anteriorly. The superior surface of the neck and 
anterior part of the back appear hoary from an intimate mixture of pure white and blackish- 
browu, in which the former greatly predominates except over the spine, where there is a stripe 
of blackish-brown, varied by a very few of the hairs being ringed with white. The predo- 
minating colour of the surface of the fur on the posterior part of the back, is brownish-white, 
on which there arc many small, transverse, blackish specks, not distinctly marked. The 
whole under parts arc of a soiled white colour, with a brownish tinge on the throat, on the 
inside of the thighs, and close to the tail. The extremities are whitish, with more or less 
of a brownish tinge. 

The tail is long for an animal of this genus, and exactly resembles in form and colour that 
of A. Franklinii. It is clothed with long hairs, white or brownish-white at the roots, then 
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ringed alternately with black and white, and, lastly, tipped with white. There are three blade 
rings on each hair, and the one next to the white tip is considerably broader than the others. 
The hairs are equally long on all sides of the tail, which has, therefore, a cylindrical form ; 
but if the animal is capable of giving them a distichous direction, there will then appear four 
white stripes, and three black ones on each side of its vertebra, of which the exterior of the 
black ones will be the broadest, and the whole tail will have a white bonier. The whisker* are 
black, and are shorter than the head. The external vort have a semi -ovate form, and arc well 
clothed on both sides with short hair. The margins fold in at their base like the ears of a 
squirrel, or like those of A . Betcheyi. 

The feet are shajied like those of the other spertnophiles ; the hind soles, for more than 
half their length from the heels, arc thickly clothed with hair. The claws are black. The 
thumb-nail very much resembles that of A. Beecheyi, but the thumb is not quite so large and 
distinct as in that animal. 



Di3irxsio»«. 
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[55.] 12. Arctomys (Spermophilus) lateralis. Soy s Marmot. 



Small Gray Squirrel. Lewis and Clair, vol iii. p. 33. 

Kcfunu laterals. Sat, Lmg't Erf**., rot. il. p. 835 (t«1. il. p. 48. Amer. Hit.) HaslaX, Fauna, p. 181. 
Tha Rocky Mountain Grooad ^roirreL Oodxajt, Nat. WW., roL ii. p. 144. 

RtCllAADiO v, Zaol. Jmmai, rol. iL No. 1 2, p. 019. April, 1 828. 



A. SrRRMoruiLVa (lateralis), liaei m utnqvt {alert IvIro^iU nigra marginati. 



Platk XI IT. 



This animal is an inhabitant of the Rocky Mountains, and the first notice of it 
occurs in Lewis and Clark's memorable expedition to the Pacific Ocean. Mr. Say 
first described it, and placed it among the squirrels in the sub-genus tamias. I 
have, however, removed it to M. Frederick Cuviers sub-genus spermophilus, on 
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account of the form of its claws and incisors. It is, indeed, intermediate between 
these very nearly allied sub-genera, with respect to its claws and teeth ; and its fur 
also is finer than that of the spfrmophHiis Huodii, but loss so than the fur of 
tamitis Lgxteri. Its iucisp^^liqjBmin^or and shorter, in proportion to its size, 
than those of the other marmots, but less n impressed, and more slender than those 
of the squirrel. The claws likewise are rather more curved, and deeper at the 
base than those of the marmots ; but considerably larger, aud not so sharp as the 
claws of a s(jiiir«l. The second toe from the thumb of the fore-feet is the 
longest, as in the spernioptti^es, and not the third, as' in the squirrels. Its ears 
very much resemble Hie ears of a ground squirrel, but are not so much pointed. 
I have been able to collect no aupun information re^peclrog^he manners of this 
little animal. Mr. Druromond obtained several s reci infev dHUfr'Rocky Mountains, 
in latitude .07°, and noticed that it burrowed in the ground. Lewis and Clark say 
that it is common to every part of the Rocky ^Mountains, where wood abounds. 

« - i J 

RIPTION. 

Form of body, that of a tptrmophile or uAirrel ; head, rather lurga ; legs, shorter than those 
of a Mpiirrcl. lncisnr\ yellovi-li. flaltcne?MLntcruirly, and nrfrio^er behind, but not shewing 
the tine and numerous u'roove, v. Ik 1i are visiNe vvln-n tin- incisors of I In- Set tints Lysleri or 
ijttadrivUluttis arc viewed With a lens. MWith situatcd&bout as fur back as that of Arctomys 
Hootlii. J'orehead com* X; ncse obtuse, covered w ith Vrv short hairs, except a naked space 
round the nostrils. Whiskkn black, sliorter tlian the heljil. A few long black hair-, over the 
eye, ami on the posterior part. of the cheek. ^Je»»*'tn<iuVratcly large ; aim, rather larger in 
proportion than those of si. rmfietra; but *uffi\ets0m\ the ears of Sciurus Iludsonitts or 
tjtiiuhiiittuliis, consisting of a somewhat triangular Hit llajS, much rounded at the apex, placed 
on Ul6 upper or mania! side of. the auditory opening, thickly clothed on both surfaces with 
short hairs, and having a small do I the anterioWIargin to form a helix, which, where 

it approaches the auditory canal, is covered with ioxtsm hairs. The fur on the back is dark 
at the roots, then pale-smoke-gray for a space, BHrown, and, lastly, its tips are barred 
with white and dark hair-brown. The colour of fSRurfacc, when the fur lies smooth, may 
be termed a hoary brow nish-gTay. There is no veSc of a dorsal line. A yellowish-white 
streak commences close behind each ear, und-running backwards along the sides, terminates 
at the hip. It is widest in the niiddle, being there three lines broad, and in aQaui specimens 
it is very faint on the neck, though its commencement at the ear is always distinct. The white 
streak is bounded above and below between the shoulder and the hip by a pretty broad border 
of brownish-black. The sides under the lower black border, all the ventral aspect, the inner 
surfaces of the extremities, and the breast and throat, arc of a soiled yellowish-white, some- 
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times tinged with brown. The checks, sides of the neck, and exterior parts of the fore and 
hind extremities, have more or less of a chestnut-brown hue. Hie crown of the head is 
brown, muted with a little gray, and is darker on the nuesial line. The ears are brown on the 
margins, but pale elsewhere. There is a white circle round the eye. The nose and forehead 
are |>alc yellowish-brown, and the upper lip and chin are nearly white. 

The tail is depressed or distichous, nearly linear, being only very slightly broader towards 
the tip. It is black above, with an intermixture of brownish-white hairs, and is bordered 
with the latter colour; yellowish-brown beneath, and margined with black and brownish-white. 

The feet are shaped like those of the four preceding spermophiles. The claws are much 
longer and better fitted for digging than those of the Sciuru* Lystcri or qvadrivittalut. 
The thumb-tubercle is far back, and has a small, obtuse nail. The hind soles are naked to 
the heel, as are also the palms, and under surface of the toes. The upper surfaces of the feet 
are covered with short, yellowish-white hairs, which scarcely reach beyond the roots of the 
black claws. 

DiMEKMOyi 

Of prepared 
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[56.] 13. Arctomys (Speumophilus) Hoodii. (Sabine.) 

The Leopard-Marmot. 

Ijenpard ground-squirrel. ScnooLCftArT, Trarth, p. 313 and Index. An 1021. 

Sdurus tridecem-lineatus. " Mitchell, McH. Hrpotitonf, An. 1821. Described from Mr. Schoolcraft's tpedmco." 
Arctomys lloodii. SaBIXE, Liu. Ta$*4., vol. xiii. p. 490, An. 1822. Idem. Frauilin'i Journ,, p. 603. 
Striped and spotted ground sqairrel. Sat, Long'i Erped, 

Spermophile ray*. F. Civie», Hittoirt Xaturtlle dtt Mamm. cum Bgura, I new saw this Marmot assume Uie 

rounded form given to It in this figure. 
Arctomys iridecem-lineau. Hailam, Fam,*, p. 104. 
Hood s Marmot. Goumax, vol. ii. p. 112. 

& . r 

A. SvEIMOrillLl-a (ff»*fii),<forM ocfupah) linriiotto palMi rufr$ccnti*Tvttu cum Hutu uorcw fuicu allrrnaniittu 
quorum quinqnt latwribu* $rrie gu <M rum croctarum netotu ti oua/wer (rfuoeut nemp* vtrinqut) inferiority 

The Leopard Marmot, with cheek.pouohe., having its back striped with eight pnle brownish-yellow lines, which alter- 
nate with nine broader ehocolat«-broi> n ones, of which the two inferior ones on each side are interrupted, 
and each of tb« other tire is marked with a row of pale spots ; a long slender tail. 

' ^ i 

Plate xiv. 

This, tlie most beautiful of the marmots, inhabits, in considerable numbers, the 
open parts of the plains in the vicinity of Carlton-house, on the Saskatchewan. 
Its burrows are interspersed among those of the A. Ricliardsonii, but may 
be distinguished by their smaller entrances and more perpendicular direction. 
Some of them will admit a stick to be thrust straight down to the depth of 
four or five feet. The manners of the Leopard-marmot arc similar to those 
of A. Ricliardsonii, but it is a more active animal, and of a bolder and more 
irritable disposition. When it has been driven to take shelter in its burrow, 
it may be heard expressing its anger in a shrill and harsh repetition of the 
syllabic seek-seek. This Marmot makes its appearance in spring, about the 
same period with the A. Franklinii, the depth of burrow evidently preventing the 
warmth of the sun from reaching it so early as it does the A. Ric/iardionii. The 
males very soon after coming abroad go in quest of their mates, and from their 
boldness at that period, they are easily captured by the many beasts and birds of 
prey which frequent the plains. The males fight when they meet, and in their 
contests their tails are often mutilated. I observed several individuals which bad 
been recently injured in this way, and it is rare to meet a male which has a tail 
equalling those of the females in length. Mr. Sabine's figure, and that in the 
Histoire Naturellc des Mammi/ercs, have both been made from mutilated specimens. 

2 A 
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The most northern habitat of this animal is, as far as I know, latitude 55', 
and, according to Mr. Say, they are not uncommon at Engineer Cantonment on 
the Missouri, and on the plains which extend from thence to the Arkansas. 
Mr. Schoolcraft mentions that they are numerous on the river St. Peter, a 
tributary of the Missouri, and have been found destructive to the gardens. They 
also carry away grain from the fields at Carlton-house. They appear to be 
confined to the level sandy country, and not to inhabit the rocky and more 
thickly wooded parts. 

A female, killed at Carlton-house on the 17th of May, had ten young in 
the uterus. 

DESCRIPTION 
Vrora rrccnt Spfcimrn*. 

Dentition the samo as that of A. Richardsonii. 

Form of the body much like a squirrel's. Top of the head convex, the forehead and nose 
forming a more remarkable curve than in A. Franklinii, and consequently considerably more 
than in A. Richurdsonii. The nose is as obtuse in proportion as that of the former of these 
species, and of similar form. It is covered above and on the sides with very short pale- 
brownish hairs. The septum, and naked space round the nostrils, have a pale flesh colour. 
The mouth is farther back than that of A. Richardwnii, but not so much so as that of the 
A. Franklinii, having nearly the position of the mouth of the Sciurvt Hudtoniiu. Whitkert 
black, tipped with yellowish-brown, shorter than the head. The eyes are rather larger in pro- 
portion than a squirrel's. The ears consist of a very low lobe behind and above the auditory 
opening, covered on both sides and on the margin with short hairs ; it curves in anteriorly 
to form a minute helix, which is hairy. The inferior part of the auditory opening has a 
naked margin, which is not elevated, and appears as if a portion had been cut away. 

Colour. — The end and sides of the nose, the lower part of the cheeks, the eyelids, the 
throat, belly, part of the sides, and the extremities, are covered with a moderately close coat of 
pale yellowish-brown hair, sometimes, especially on the shoulders and hips, tinged with 
rust-colour. The upper part of the cheeks and side of the head are covered with a mixture 
of pale yellowish-brown and black. The lower jaw is nearly white. On the back there are 
five stripes of a chocolate-brown colour, each stripe having down its middle a row of square 
spots nearly of the same colour with the fur on the belly. The central stripe, running from 
the crown of the head to the root of the tail, is a little broader than the others, and the pale 
spots in it are smaller. These chocolate stripes are separated from each other by narrower 
stripes of the same colour with the belly. There are also two narrower stripes of chocolate- 
brown on each side, less distinctly marked, and without spots, but separated by yellowish- 
brown stripes; — forming in all nine chocolate stripes and eight pale ones, five of the former 
being spotted with the pale colour. 

The linear tail is narrower and longer than the tails either of A. Franklinii or A. 
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Biehardtonii, having, when its hairs arc distichously arranged, a pale chocolate-brown 
colour down its middle, bounded on each side by a deeper colour, approaching to black, 
and lastly the whole tail is margined by pale brownish-gray. The same colours occur on the 
under surface of the tail, but there is more of the pale-brown colour and less of the black. 

The feet are formed like those of A. Richardtonii. The thumb is smaller, but it has a 
larger nail; it has one joint and its nail is obtuse. 



Of a recent 
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The largest individual I saw was a male, which measured nearly nine inches to 
the insertion of the tail. The females were smaller than the males. 



In addition to the nine marmots described in the preceding pages from speci- 
mens either recent or prepared, and to the four of which I have given compiled 
notices, North America most probably possesses many others, among which may 
possibly be reckoned the Techallotl of Fernandez*, which, like the CoztiocotequalltH 
(referred to the A. Beecheyi) feeds on grain, and lives in burrows. The author 
has not mentioned whether either of these two auimals has cheek-pouches or not. 

The European species of the genus are: — 

1. A. bob \c (Polish marmot). 

2. A. marmotta (marmot of the Atys). 

3. A. spermophilus ouTTATUs (sottslik or marmot of the Wolga). 

• " TechaUoil eaudatn feri depilem gestat, ac hrvrioran, nee dodrantem Tincit lonptudioe; non cieuratur, eed 
perpetuo mordet atrociter et corrodit oblate omnia ; fuiro ft candvuli colore promUcui tingitur ; et poaterioribui qnoque 
Inuixua pedibui oblatam edit alimoniam, aod precipue maixii apiras apprebenau anterioribus ; oculi rant magni si Uloe 
cum ceteris partibua conferai ; »irit in antrin qua? unguibui facile excarat ; contternitque tant, goaupiore et quovii alio 
inoUi wramento, ac paaaerea voce imitatur."_FEi»jfaMDEz, Quadr. y n . Hup., p. 9. 

3 A 2 
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4. A. spermoi'Hilus citillus seu undulatus (Zizcl, Suset or Hungarian 
marmof). 

5. A. spermophilus coNcoLOR (Jevraschka or Siberian marmot). 

The three last were described, by Pallas, as varieties of one species, which he 
named mus citillus. M. Lichtenstein has lately given the characters of the three 
following new ones, brought from Bucharia by M. Eversman :— 

0. A. FULvirs, resembling the bobac, but having only eleven inches length, 
exclusive of the tail, which is three inches and one-third long. Its fur is of a 
shining, yellowish-brown colour, and is mixed with an ash-gray down. Its toes 
are slender, and much longer than those of the bobac, and its thumb-nail is 
peculiarly long. 

7. A. LEPTODACTYLU8 is nine inches long, exclusive of the tail, which is two 
inches and three-quarters. It is remarkable for the length of its toes, which is so 
great, that the distance from the heel to the root of the claw of the middle hind-toe 
is equal to one-fourth of the length of the body (whilst in the bobac and Siberian 
souslik, it does not exceed the eighth part). The sole is not naked, as in the other 
marmots, but is clothed, as well as the under surfaces of the toes, with the exception 
of the two middle ones, with close, coarse hairs. The thumb of the fore-feet is 
armed with a strong, obtuse nail, which curves inwards. The fur of the back is 
composed of long, crowded, silky hairs, of a gold-yellow colour, mixed with black 
down. The belly is white ; the crown of the head is grayish-brown, which colour 
forms sharp, angular projections towards the nose, and is intersected by a white 
stripe, occupying the space between the eye and the nose, and surmounted by a 
black streak reaching from the inner angle of the eye to the upper lip. The tail 
is coloured above like the back ; beneath, it has a shining, black centre, with a 
white border. 

8. A. mugosaricus, is nearly nine inches long, with a tail a little exceeding an 
inch, and is without nails to the fore-feet. The soles of the hind-feet are broad 
and short, having only about one-tenth of the length of the body. In other 
respects it perfectly resembles the souslik. 
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[57.] 1. Sciurus (Tamiab) Lysteri. (Ray.) The Hackee. 

« ! • ' ■ 

Otiti's, Sciurus. LlKV- SuO.gtnut, Taraias. Illioer. 

Esrurieux Suisse*. 8ACA«D-TneonAT, Capada, p. 740. ' " - 

Ground squirrel. Law so K, Carolina, p. 124." C area »V, Carol., vol. U. p/7». 

EdwaBDS, rol. iv. t. 181. Kalm, vol. i. p. 322. t. i. 
Sciurui Lysteri. Kat, Synopt. (ittattr., p. 21C. 
Le Suiaae. CnaatEToix, Xouc. />., vol.*-. p. 198. 
Striped Dormouse. 1'enbawt, Arct. Zoo/., vol. i. p. 120. 
Sciurus nriatu*. Hahlav, fauna, p. 183. 
Hackee. Uxiteb States. '. » 

Ohihoin. lluaoxs. , . . 

SC. TAXlAS(£«<tVrri), dorto brunneietnti-griteo poiticl he/oolo fata cen/rali nigra prreurto, lintiqtu in v(r<x]ue later* 
alii trrriori laiiori super nbtrrqut nigro marginaM, rentre alio, tau<U breritutuli. 

The Hackee, with check-poucbes ; a i.rowiii.l 1 .|rray hack, bright on.irp.brmm buttocks, a slender black dorsal stripe, 
ana a broader white one on each flank, with a broad black horde? above and below it i a white belly ; • 
shortish tail. , 

Pt-ATE XV. 

This elegant little animal is considered, by Pallas and subsequent writers, to ba 
the same with the Asiatic sciurui striatus ; but the descriptions given of the latter 
do not exactly correspond with American specimens, and I am not aware that 
the identity of the species on the two continents has been established by actual 
comparison. The observations of Pallas on the manners and form of the Asiatic 
animal apply so exactly to the American one, that a passage or two may be 
quoted from his work with advantage : — . 

" They dig their burrows in woody places, in small hummocks of earth, or near 
the roots of trees ; but never, like the common squirrels, make their nests in the 
trunks or branches of trees, although, when scared from their holes, they climb 
with facility, and make their way from branch to branch with great speed. A 
winding canal leads to their nest, and they generally form two or three lateral 
chambers, to store their winter food in. The strijKd squirrel, in its manners, and 
from its having check-pouches, is allied to the hamster and ci till us (type of the 
genus spermophilu-i), and is likewise connected with the latter by its convex nose, 
proper for an animal accustomed to dig. In its whole habit it differs from the 
squirrels which live in trees, and forms, with other striped squirrels, a division of 
the genus. It has a longer head than the common squirrel ; rounded ears, not 
tufted ; roundish, hairy tail, which it less frequently turns up ; a slender body, 
and shorter extremities. The fur, likewise, is very short, and less fine. Yet, in 
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its diurnal habits, and in not becoming torpid in winter, it comes near the 
squirrels. It is difficult to tame." 

The hackee is common on the north shores of Lakes Huron and Superior ; but 
I do not believe that it exists in a higher latitude than the 50th parallel. Although 
very wild, it is fond of establishing its abode in the immediate vicinity of man, 
and multiplies greatly in cultivated places. 

Of » recent male specimen, killed in April at PoMUnguiihrne. 

Dental formula ; incisors, f ; can. grinders, £5 = 20. 

Incuori of a deep yellowish-brown colour, and marked with a number of very fine longi- 
tudinal furrows. They are compressed, as is usual in squirrels, but they are not so strong in 
proportion as the incisors of the Hudson's Bay squirrel, though they are longer. The lower 
incisors are twice as long as the upper ones. The molars are nearly equal to each other in 
size, and their crowns have nearly circular slightly excavated areas, with a small notch 
exteriorly; they are surrounded by a thin plate of enamel, which acquires a black crust 

Form. — Body slender ; the head tapers from the ears to the nose ; the forehead is slightly 
convex, hut the crown of the bead is depressed ; the nose is not very obtuse, and is clothed 
with short hairs. The nostrils open downwards, and their margins and septum are naked. 
The whukers are fine, rather shorter than the head, and of a black colour. There are also 
some fine black hairs on the cheek, and one or two longer ones springing from the eyebrow. 
Eye*, large; ears, ovate, rounded, erect, covered with short hair, and without tufts on their 
margins. The cheek-pouche$, which are of moderate size, and extend but a very short way 
behind the ear, open into the mouth between the incisors and grinders. There are nine 
transverse folds or plaits on the palate, of which the five posterior ones are divided by a 
msesial ridge. 

Colour. — The dorsal aspect of the head is covered with yellowish- brown hairs, which are 
mixed with a smaller number of black ones. There is a black spot near the tip of the nose. 
The eyelashes are black, the eyelids white ; there is a dark brown streak between the eye 
and the ear, and a broad, yellowish-brown stripe extends from the nose, under the eye, 
to behind the ear, deepening in its middle to chestnut-brown. The anterior part of the 
back is hoary-gray, from a mixture of black and white hairs. The rump, hips, and exterior 
surfaces of the thighs are of a bright orange-brown colour, mixed with a few black hairs. A 
dark dorsal line commences at the occiput, and reaches to within an inch of the tail. This 
fine is brownish at its commencement, but deepens to black posteriorly. There are also, on 
each flunk, t wo black lines, which commence behind the shoulders, extend to the hips, and 
arc separated by a moderately broad white stripe. All these stripes are more or less bordered 
with brown. The sides, beneath the stripes, present a mixture of gray and very light brown. 
The fur, covering the throat, chin, belly, and inner surface of the extremities, is longer and 
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thinner than that on the dorsal aspect, and is white throughout its whole length. The fur on 
the upper parts of the body forms a smooth coat, and is blackish-gray at its roots. There is 
no defined line of separation betwixt the colours of the back and belly. 

Tail, sub-distichous, not bushy, brown for a small space at its root, afterwards grayish 
approaching to black on its upper surface, the black hairs predominating over the whitish 
ones. Underneath it is reddish-brown, with a margin of hoary-black. When the hind-legs 
are stretched out, they reach within a quarter of an inch of the tip of the tail. 

Eztremitiet.— The fore-feet have four toes, and an imperfect thumb ; the palm is naked, 
with five tubercles, three of which are situated at the roots of the toes, and two larger ones 
behind. On the inner side of one of these there is a minute wart in place of a thumb, entirely 
covered by a thin*, roundish nail ; the claws are curved, compressed, and sharp-pointed, 
convex above, and channelled underneath ; they bear the same proportion to the size of the 
animal that those of the Hudson's Bay squirrel do ; are much smaller than the claws of the 
spermophiles, and are partially concealed by the hairs of the toes. There are five toes on the 
hind-fett, — the three middle ones nearly of equal length, the outer and inner ones shorter; 
the hind part of the sole is hairy. 



DlMXXilOXS 
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[58.] 2. Sciurus (Tamias) quadrivittatus. (Say.) 

Four-banded Pouched Squirrel. 

Sriurui quadririttatui. Say, Erped., v.d. ii. p.S49. (voJ. ii. p. U, Amer. Eft.) HaRLAX, /Wa, p. 180. 

Four-limd Mjuirrel. Godmav, A'ul. //u(., vol. ii. p. 137. 
Four-Landed ».|uirrel. Gnil l ITU, An. Kinfd., vol, v. No. GG6. 

Sciunu (Tmniu) qowtririttauia. HicUARD*oy, Zoo/. Journ., No. 12, p. 519, April, 1830. 
Sas«ack».wappi»coo». Chee Ixdiaki. 

Sc. Tamia» (ftiatlririUalM*), lineU ijuinqut nigrt$ttnlibut cum qnutvor aJbit aUemantibni dorsumque Mum eceupanti- 
£u*, lateritus ferruffinei»^ ventre rinerro, cavdn' pmcili efomgntA fulijputo fpadicrwjue varii. 

Four-handed pouched Squirrel, having fire bUrliitli lines and four alternating white ooe» occupying the whole back i 
reddish. brown iidei and gray under parts ; with a long slender tail exhibiting dusky and light- brown euionrt. 

Plate xvi. 

This diminutive squirrel is common throughout the woody districts, as far north 
as Great Slave Lake, if not farther. It is found at the south end of Lake Winipcg, 
in latitude 50°, and within that range it seems to replace the Sciurus hysteri. 
Mr. Say observed it on the Rocky Mountains near the sources of the Arkansas and 
Platte ; and Mr. Drummond brought specimens from the sources of the Peace River, 
which rises on the same ridge. It is an exceedingly active little animal, and very 
industrious in storing up provision, being generally observed with its pouches full 
of the seeds of leguminous plants, bents, and grasses. It is most common in dry 
sandy spots, where there is much underwood, and is often seen in the summer 
time sporting among the branches of willows and low bushes. It is a lively, 
restless animal, troublesome to the hunter, and often provokes him to destroy it 
by the angry chirrupping noise that it makes on his approach, and which is a 
signal of alarm to the other inhabitants of the forest. During the winter it 
resides in a burrow with several openings made at the root of a tree, and is never 
seen on the surface of the snow at that season. When the snow disappears, many 
small collections of hazel nut shells, from which the kernel has been extracted 
by a minute hole gnawed in the side, arc to be seen on the ground near its 
holes. Mr. Say states its nest to be composed of an extraordinary quantity of 
the burrs of xanlhium, portions of the upright cactus, small branches of pine-trees, 
and other vegetable productions, sufficient in some instances to fill a cart. On 
the banks of the Saskatchewan the mouths of their burrows are not so protected. 
The four-banded squirrel is, in common with the hackee, named he Suisse by the 
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French Canadians, an appellation which, according to Father Theodat, arose 
from their skins being rayed with black, white, red and gray, like the breeches 
of the Switzers who formed the Pope's guard. The same author informs us that 
they bite bitterly when taken. 



DKSCRIPTI 

Dental formula, incisors }, canines grindert £J, = 22 
Incisors much compressed,' like those of the squirrels. The upper ones are short, and 
their even cuttiugcdgeshave an inclination backwards. Their anterior surfaces are of a deep 
yellow colour, flatly convex, and under the microscope they nppear to be marked with 
longitudinal grooves. They are narrower behind. The anterior grinder of the upper jaw has 
a round crown, and is very much smaller than the others, which resemble those of the 
Sciuru* Hudsonius. The inferior grinders are intermediate in form between the correspond- 
ing teeth of the squirrels and those of the spermophiles, their areas not being so much 
hollowed as in the former, nor presenting pujuts vj tiijrri ns in tin? latter. The frontal bone 
is more -arched between the orbits than in the > ffirrhonius, and its proportional 

breadth is not so great. The scull lias an uniform slight curvature from the occiput to the 
end of the nose ; the cavity for containing the brain is larger, the orbit is much smaller in 
proportion, and the zygomatic arch less projecting than in the Hudson's Bay squirrel, or than 
in any of me spermophiles noticed in this work. 

Form. — The head is long, and tapers considerably from the eyes to the end of the nose, 
which is not, however, remarkably sharp. The mouth is situated far back. The whiskert 
are black and rather shorter than the head. The eye is small when compared with a 
squirrel's. The ear is erect, semi-ovate, obtuse and flat, except a slight duplicative at the 
base of the" anterior margin ; it is covered on both sides with a coat of short hair. The 
cheek-pouches extend to the angle of the jaw. The body has a more slender form than that 
of the squirrels in general. 

Colour of the head.— A. narrow black line runs from the nostrils to the anterior part of the 
orbit, and is continued from behind the orbit to near the ear. The cartilaginous margins of 
the eyelids are black, but the eyelids themselves, both upper and under, arc grayish-white. 
This white marking is continued fromthe ear to the end of the nose, in two lines, separated 
from each other by the black line above-mentioned. The upper white line reaches the end 
of the nose, where it is separated from its fellow on the opposite side of the face by a narrow 
mesial line of a dark brown colour. The under white line, after passing over the under eyelid, 
is lost in the white of the upper and lower lip ; and there is a dark brown streak immediately 
below its posterior part. The upper aspect of the head is dark hair-brown, sprinkled with 
a few hoary specks. This colour is bounded by the white line, which passes over the 
upper eyelid, end it is continued forward of a darker hue till it ends acutely at the tip of the 
nose. This arrangement of colour gives a peculiar character of sharpness to the features, 
and causes the nose to appear more pointed than it really is. 
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Colour of the body. — A black or blackish-brown dorsal line commences between the cars 
and terminates in the dark colours of the upper surface of the tail. A similar but rather 
broader line begins at each shoulder and ends on the buttocks near the tail ; and on each 
flank there is another line, which extends from the shoulders to the haunches ; they are 
separated on each side of the back by two other lines of equal breadth and of a grayish-white 
colour, intermixed or bordered with reddish-brown hairs. These lines conjointly, viz. the 
five dark ones nnd four pale ones, occupy the whole back, and there is none of the benutiful 
gray ground which exists betwixt the lateral stripes of the hackee. The tides arc bright 
reddish-brown mixed with chestnut colour. The thighs and buttocks are hair-brown. The 
upper and under lips, the throat, the belly, and the insides of the extremities, are pale 
smoke-gray. 

The tail is long and narrow, linear, or perhaps rather thicker at the root than at the tip, 
covered above with hairs, which are light wood-brown at the roots, then blackish-brown, 
and lastly wood-brown at the tips. The hairs are capable of an obscure distichous arrange- 
ment, and the resulting colour is an ill-defined border of wood-brown, bounding a mixture of 
blackish-brown, with a little wood-brown. The under surface of the tail presents an un- 
mixed reddish-brown colour in the centre, bounded by a black line which is faintly bordered 
by reddish-brown. 

Extremities. — The fore-feet arc shaped like those of the Hudson's Bay squirrel, and have 
four toes, with a small thumb of only one joint, armed with an obtuse nail. Palms naked. 
Claws black, compressed, curved, and sharp like those of the squirrels, better fitted for 
climbing than for digging. Posterior extremities long. Hind-feet with five slender toes 
divided to the base, and four naked callous eminences on the sole at their roots : the rest of 
the sole is well clothed with short hairs. Both the fore and hind-feet are covered above with 
a smooth coat of pale grayish-brown hair. The hind soles are longer and more slender than 
those of the spermophiles described in this work, and considerably more so than those of 
the scitirux Hudsimius. The hind-claws likewise dilTer very much from the; curved, sharp, 
hind-claws of the lnst-mcntioncd animal, and hate more resemblance to those of the 
spermophiles. 

DruExsioK* 
Of a went specimen kilhsl at Carl ton-boose. 

Ittlio- Linei. Linn. 

Length of the head and body S 6 lleight of the ear . .0 41 

„ tail 4 3 Breadth of the ear at its base . 0 5 

„ -head 1 0 length from the heel to the tip of the 

„ from end of the new to the centre middle hind-claw .... 1 J 

of the orbit . . .0 7 „ of hind and fore-clawi, about . 0 1 
„ from the end of the nose to the 

. . . . 1 I 



The tails of this kind of squirrel, particularly of the males, are often mutilated 
in their contests with each other, and they are very liable to be broken off in the 
attempt to catch them, so that it is rare to obtain a specimen with a perfect tail. 
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[59.] 3. Sciurus Hudsonius. (Pennant.) The Chickaree. 

Gexua, Scinnu. Linn. 

EKurivil cotnroun ou Aivuiaen. SAOASn-TutOPAT, Canada, p.,74G. 
Common Squirrel. Fonitcr, PM. Trant., Ixii. p. 378. Au. 177^!. 
Sdunu Tiilgarit, w. K. EtiLCtcm, Sgtl. An. 177". 

HudMHi'* B»y Squirrel. Pexxaxt, Arctic Zoo/., vol. i. p. HO. Ilul. if Quedr., vol. il. p. 147- 
Common Squirrel. Heauxe, Jaurn., p. 38fl. _ * - ,• 

Red Barking Squirrel. Sciioolckapt'* Jaum., p. 873. 
Red Squirrel. Waadex, Vniltd Stales, vol 1. p. 330, No. 54. 

Sciurui IIudaoniuA. EjvideM, vol. i. p. 231, No. 50. Sajixs, PraMklin's JpVnry, p. 003. IIaBLa*, 

fauna, p. IDS. {The Sir. Iludnmiut ofOMELIK ii a r*&«M|M.) 
Ecunil de U Baidd'HudAou. F. Co vie*, Wat. XatmrtUe dei Mammifirtt. 
Huaioa'i But Squirrel. God MA*, Kal. Hut., vol. ii. p. 130. 

Chickaree. Uxited States. Arouwen. Hdions. AnnekcootdiaM. Cbeb Isdiaxs. 

■> . ... 

PtATB XVII. 

This squirrel is an inhabitant of the forests of white spruce, which cover a 
great portion of the surface of the earth in the fur countries*. The limits of its 
range to the southward have not been mentioned by American writers, but they 
say that it is common in the middle states. It is found as tar north as the spruce 
trees extend, thai is. to between the sixty-eighth and sixty-ninth parallel of 
latitude, and it is one of the most numerous animals in the northern districts. It 
digs its burrows, generally at the root of one of the largest and tallest trees it can 
select, and forms four or five entrances, around which very large quantities of the 
scales of spruce-fir canes are in process of time accumulated. It docs not come 
abroad in cold or stormy weather, but even in the depth of winter ft may be seen, 
during a gleam of sunshine, sporting among the branches of its. tree. On the 
approach of any one, it conceals itself behind a branch, but soon betrays its 
position by the loud noise it makes, somewhat like the soand of a watchman's 
rattle, and from whence it has obtained the expressive appellation of Chickaree. 
When pursued and harassed it makes great leaps from tree to tree, but as 
soon as it observes the way clear, it descends to the ground and seeks shelter 
in its burrow. It does not appear to quit the tree beneattf* which it burrows, by 
choice, unless when it makes an excursion in the spring in quest of a mate. In 
the fur countries it subsists chiefly, if not entirely, on the seeds and young buds of 
the spruce-fur. In the winter it collects the cones from the tree and carries them 
to the entrance of its barrow, where it picks out the seeds beneath the snow. 
Like the English squirrel, it makes hoards on the approach of severe weather. 

2B2 
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The flesh of this squirrel is tender and edible, but that of the male has a strong 
murine flavour. The Indian boys kill many with the bow and arrow, and also 
take them occasionally with snares set round the trunks of the trees which they 
frequent. Hearne states that they are hard to tame. Their skins are of no value, 
have never formed an article of trade, and are not applied to any purpose even 
by the Indians. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Dental formula, incisors |, canines JrJ. grinders *lj or ^ = 20 or 22. 

Inchon, strong, very much compressed, deep at their roots from before backwards j flat 
on the sides ; convex and of a deep orange colour anteriorly. The upper ones have an even 
chisel-shaped cutting edge. The lower ones are not much longer and are more pointed. 
GrinderM. — The squirrels are said to have five grinders in the upper jaw when young. The 
Hudson's Bay squirrel loses the small anterior one very early, as, after examining a great 
many specimens, I found none with more than four on a side in the upper jaw. In the tamiaa 
and spermophiltt (he fifth grinder remains when the animal is full grown, but is pro- 
portionally larger in the latter than in the former. The inner surface of the upper grinders 
of the Hudson's Bay squirrel are more obtuse, and consequently their areas are less wedge- 
shaped than those of the grinders of the Spcrmophiles. They are likewise more excavated 
on the crowns, and have less elevated ridges of enamel. The lower grinders have also 
excavated crowns, and the two anterior points of each tooth do not form an elevated crest 
as in the spermophiles. The under jaw is shorter but rather stronger than in the latter 
genus, and the space for the lodgement of the brain is larger. There is also a much greater 
distance between the orbits ; the frontal bone is flat ; and the nose less arched Ulan in the 
genera tamiaa and sptrmophilut. 

Form. — Nose obtuse, forehead very slightly arched. Mouth rather far back. Whiskers 
black, longer than the head. Eart rounded, somewhat concave; the posterior margin doubles 
forwards to form a valve over the auditory opening, and the anterior one curves in to form a 
helix. Both sides of the ear are covered with hair; that which clothes the outside being 
longest, and when the fur is in prime order, projecting upwards beyond the margin ; but there 
is not at any time a distinct tuft on the tip of the ear, like that which ornaments the common 
English Squirrel. 

Colour.— There is a short blackish central stripe on the end of the nose ; the sides of the 
nose are pale brown, sometimes almost white. A broad stripe of bright chestnut com- 
mences between the ears, and is contiuued down the back and along the tail nearly to its 
tip : this chestnut colour is intimately speckled with black, and mixes more or less gradually 
with the colour of the sides in different specimens. The forehead, cheeks, sides, and exterior 
surfaces of the extremities arc of a grayish-brown speckled colour, resulting from minute 
black specks being equally distributed over a pale yellowish-brown or wood-brown ground. The 
upper and under eyelids, a space round the mouth and the throat, are white. The belly and 
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inner sides of the extremities are smoke-gray. These colours vary with the season and 
condition of the animal. In some seasons the chestnut-coloured dorsal stripe commences 
behind the shoulders, is of a less bright hue, mingles more gradually with the colour of the 
sides, and is not continued so far down the tail. The outer surfaces of the extremities have 
occasionally an orange hue. The belly is in some instances nearly white, in others pretty 
dark gray, from the number of black hairs interspersed over it. In summer specimens, 
when the fur on the belly becomes thin, the colours of the upper and under parts are separated 
by a blackish-gray line, extending from the shoulders to the thighs. This line is produced 
by the roots of the fur being seen, and is not perceptible in the northern specimens, 
whose fur is finer and longer ; nor have I noticed it in more southern specimens procured 
in the winter. The fur on the back is fine and of a blackish-gray colour, from the roots for 
half its length upwards ; the remainder of its length is wood-brown, with two or three rings 
of black ; the tips of the longest hairs are black. The fur on the belly is in the winter 
rather longer than that on the back, bluish-gray at the roots, then white, with a ring or two 
of black below the tips. 

The tail is somewhat depressed, and is linear. It is full of long hair, but is not nearly so 
bushy as the tail of the English squirrel. Its hairs are capable of a somewhat distichous 
arrangement, and then it presents on its upper surface a bright chestnut centre, and a light, 
brown margin, separated from the chestnut by a black band, most distinct near the tip of the 
tail. Beneath, the tail exhibits an intimate mixture of light brown and black, the latter 
forming a band near the tip. The hairs on the upper surface of the tail carry the bright 
brown colour to their roots, many of those beneath are black throughout their whole length, 
but the majority of the under ones arc brown, with a black tinge near their lips. 

The ezlrcmitU* are covered with longer fur than those of the spermophiles ; the limbs are 
robust ; the fore-feet have four toes, with the rudiment of a thumb, covered by an obtuse, 
thin nail, closely applied ; the third toe is rather the longest, the second is next in length ; 
the first and fourth are shorter, and arise further back. In the spermophiles, on the contrary, 
the second toe is decidedly the longest, and the first does not arise so far back as in the 
Hudson's Bay squirrel. The clawt are very much compressed, and so much curved, as to feel 
hooked ; and they are very acute. The palms and under surfaces of the toes are naked. The 
hind sole* arc thickly hairy from the heel to the naked tubercles at the roots of the toes, which 
are five in number, are rather stout, and not long ; the outer toe is longer than the innermost 
one ; the hind claws are of the same form with the fore-ones, but are rather smaller. The 
long hairs on the toes reach to the points of the claws. The scrotum is large, and in the 
spring is rather pendulous. 



Length of head and body ... 8 fl 

„ head a 4 

„ tail (wtebr») ... 6 0 

„ „ including fur ... 6 6 

,, palm and middle fore-daw . I 0 

„ tote and middle Uind-cUw . 1 lo 



DiMcxaioxi 

locbu. Umi. !»d>«. Iinel. 

Length of fur on the back ... 0 10 

„ „ at the tip of the Uil . 1 0 

Height of the ear. (nwaw.red pwieriorfy) 0 CJ 

Meawtment, .//Ac ,cutl:— 

Distance between the orbits ... 0 7 

. . . 0 0 
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Sciurus Hodsonius, var. /3. Columbia Pine-Squirrel. 

Small lawn Squirrel. Lnrn ud Clark, Tel. iii. p. 87- 

Lewis and Clark describe a small squirrel which inhabits the banks of the 
Columbia, and has similar habits with the Hudson's Bay one. It is most probably 
a distinct species ; but as all our knowledge of it is derived from the short account 
of it given by those authors, I have, as its discoverers have not bestowed on it 
a specific name, ranked it, for the present, merely as a variety of the sciunu 
Hudsonius. 

The description given of it i» as follows : — 

" The small brown squirrel is a beautiful little animal, about the size and form of the red 
squirrel (Sc. Hudtonius) of the Atlantic states, iui<l Western lakes. The tail is as long as the 
body and neck, and formed like that of the red squirrel ; the eyes are black ; the whiskers 
long and black, but not abundant ; the back, sides, head, neck, and outer part of the legs are 
of a reddish-brown ; the throat, breast, belly, and inner part of the legs are of a pale red ; 
the tail is a mixture of black and fox-coloured red, in which the block predominates in the 
middle, and the red on the edges and extremity ; the hair of the body is about half an inch 
long, and so fine and soft, that it has the appearance of fur; the hair of the tail is coarser, and 
double in length. This animal subsists chiefly on the seeds of various species of jnne, and is 
alwnys found in the pine-country." 

The sciurus rujitenler of Geoffroy, an inhabitant of the country around New 
Orleans, has much similarity in colours to the above animal ; but neither the 
description given by M. Desmarest, nor that by Dr. Harlan of the New Orleans 
specimens, correspond exactly with the account of Lewis and Clark. The sciunu 
rujivenUr seems to have a shorter tail. 
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(60.] 4. Scivrus Niger. (Linn.) Black Squirrel. 

8dum« alger. Sat, Lmg'i Erpedititm, toL i. r . 2C2- 
Ou&iwmou. AtooxaciKi. 

So much confusion has crept into the accounts of the American squirrels, that 
great uncertainty, respecting the species alluded to hy authors, must exist, until 
some resident naturalist favours the world with a good monograph of the squirrels 
of that country. The black squirrels have been considered by some to be a 
variety of the sciurus cinereus, or of the sc. vulpimt, and by others have been 
referred to the sc. capitlratus. M. Desmarest describes a small black squirrel, 
which is distinguished from the large black variety of the masked squirrel, by the 
softness of its fur. Pennant's black squirrel is evidently the sc. capistratus of 
later writers. 

The squirrel, which is the subject of this article, is larger than the ecurcil gris 
de la Caroline of M. F. Cuvier (lesser gray squirrel, Pennant, Hist. Quad.), and 
rather smaller than the " large gray squirrel " of Catesby. It is not an uncommon 
inhabitant of the northern shores of Lakes Huron and Superior, where the greater 
or smaller gray squirrels are never seen, and is by far the largest squirrel existing 
on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, to the northward of the Great Lakes. 
It docs not extend further north than the 50th parallel of latitude, but its range 
to the southward cannot be determined until the species of American squirrels are 
better known. It is probable that it is not rare in the United States. There are 
at present two pairs of American gray squirrels in the menagerie of the Zoological 
Society, which differ from each other in size, and in the smaller kind (lesser gray 
squirrel) having a tawny-coloured belly. Both these kinds have, as was pointed 
out to me by Mr. Vigors, a peculiar wideness in the posterior part of the body, 
and a fulness of the skin of the flanks, being an approach to the form of a 
ptcromys. In the sciurus Hudsonhu, the hind quarters are as slender and distinct 
from the flanks, as in common European squirrels ; and there does not appear to 
have been any peculiar extension of the skin of the flanks, in the specimen of a 
black squirrel procured for me at Penetanguishene, by Mr. Todd, surgeon to the 
naval depot there, and from which the following description was drawn up. 
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DESCRIPTION 
Of ■ full grown but young individual. 

Denial formula, incisors, £. canines grinders £ = 22. 

Incuort, much compressed, very strong, and having a deep orange colour on their exterior 
surfaces. The first or deciduous grinder is round and very small, the others are precisely 
similar in form to the grinders of the Hudson's Bay squirrel. 

Form.— Its head is somewhat narrower and its nose sharper than that of the large gray 
American squirrel. Its frontal bone is not so flat between the orbits as that of the Hudson's 
Bay squirrel, and has a nearly regular flat elliptical curve from the occipital ridge to the 
end of the nose, lis scull is about twice as big as that of a Hudson's Bay squirrel. Eart 
cllipticul rounded at the tip, covered with short fur, and entirely without tufts. 

tur. — The whole fur is black, that on the back being particularly close and having a glossy 
hue. When blown aside it appears downy towards the roots, and has a grayish-black colour 
without lustre. The fur is much shorter and coarser than that of the gray squirrels. On the 
dorsal aspect of the head it is of a shining black colour, without any lighter coloured spots 
about the muzzle or behind the ear. Ou the cheeks and throat it is of a brownish-black. 
The tail is clothed with long hair, unmixed with down, except close to the body. The feet 
are clothed with a smooth coat of short black hair. The claws are curved, much compressed, 
and sharp, exactly resembling those of the gray squirrel. The thumb tubercle is armed with 
a rounded nail closely adhering to it. The claws of the hind-feet arc somewhat sharper than 
the fore ones, but are similar in form and nearly of equal size. 

DlMEXdOKl 
Of the PenetaoguUhene Specimen. 

IikIw*. Lira*. taciw. Urn. 

of die bead tod body . 13 O Length from the thumb to the tip of the middle 

brad . . ..30 fore-daw .13 

, tail (rertebr») .9 « „ of the tole, middle hind-toe, and claw 3 8 

, tail including fur ... 13 0 „ middle Mud-toe and daw . I I 

pal"" »o *u« «ip ot the middle „ longeet daw» . .03 

..16 „ fur on the back . .0 0 

n . third or tongett fore-tot and daw 11 „ fur on the tides of the tail .26 

„ fur at the end of the tail . 3 6 

Dimcxdioxs 
Of the Scull of the «me Specimen. 

InriiM. Line*. 

Smalleat breadth of the ot fronlit between the oriiiu . . 0 !) 
L*nyth rii \Up iijisaI U>nc* . • • • . 0 9& 

There is a specimen of rather larger dimensions, procured at Fort William, on 
Lake Superior, and presented to the Zoological Society by Captain Bayfield. It has 
a few white hairs scattered amongst the fur of the body and rather more in the tail. 

Lewis and Clark mention their having met with gray squirrels on the 
Columbia ; but from our ignorance of the species to which they belong, they cannot 
be admitted into this work. 
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(61.] 1. Pteromys Sabrinus. Severn River Flying Squirrel. 

Genus Pteromya. Ci'ViEa. Sciuropteru*. F. CuviEa. 
Greater Fiying.Sinurrel. Fo«ste», Phil. Tram., vol. Uii. p, 379. 

Severn-River t^uirrel. Pe* xakt. Hut. Quad., vol. ii. p. 153. Ant. Zoo/., vol. i. p. 123. 
Sciurus HudMHiiui. OxELty, Syd-, vol. 1. p. 153. 
Sciurus Sabrintu. Shaw, Zoo/., vol. ii. pt. i. p. 167. 

Pteromrt Sabrinu*. Richaidiox, Zoo/. Jmm^ No. 12. p. 5 ID, April. 1828. 

Pt. (Sa&n'niu), jvoer «• r»txH*nti brunMui, eauii pianiutcula eorpuj lui^fuanli ihrtoque cvnrolori, Ivtuh 

memtran* ee/itenn't rotundata. 
Severs River Flying-*quirrel, pal* reddiuli .brown above ; tail Aattith, nearly at long aa the body, and of the 

lame colour with the back ; flying membrane having a small rounded projection behind the wmt. 

This is a very distinct species from the much smaller Assapan, (Pt. volucella) 
which is common in the United States. It was first described by Forster, who saw 
a specimen brought from Severn River that falls into James's Bay, and was con- 
sidered by him to be the same species with the European flying squirrel, which 
it much resembles. I have followed Pennant and Shaw in separating it from 
the latter, on account of its longer tail, different coloured fur, and the small uess 
of the rounded projection of the flying-membrane behind the wrist. 

The Severn River Flying Squirrel does not extend its range further north than 
latitude 52* (unless the Rocky Mountain one prove to be only a variety of it.) 
Mr. Tod sent me a specimen from Penetangnisbene on Lake Huron, and I have 
seen others from Moose Factory, at the bottom of James's Bay. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Dental formula, incisors f , canines ~, grinders ~ = 22. 

Head round, nose short and obtuse, covered above with a smooth shining coat of light 
gray hair. Inciter* nearly even with the end of the nose, anteriorly of a deep orange colour. 
fFhitker* black, longer than the head. Eye* large, surrounded by a blackish -gray marking 
in the fur. Flying-membrane extending from the wrist to the middle of the hind leg, nearly 
straight, having only a very slight rounded projection close to the wrist. 

The fur is every where remarkably Gne and soft. On the dorsal aspect of the head, body, 
and flying-membrane, it is of a deep blackish-gray colour from its roots to its tips, which are 
of a pale reddish-brown, and which form the colour of the surface when the fur lies smoothly. 
There is no different coloured stripe on the flying-membrane, but the dark colour of the 
roots of the fur is more easily seen there. The outer surfaces of the fore and hind-feet are 

S C 
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pale bluish-gray. The margins of the mouth, sides of the nose, checks, and whole ventral 
aspect of the body arc white, with in some parts n slight tinge of buff colour, particularly on 
the under surface of the flying-membrane. The tail is depressed, slightly convex on its 
upper surface, but quite flat or even somewhat channelled beneath. It is broadest about an 
inch from the body, and then tapers gradually but slightly towards the extremity, which is 
rounded. The flattened form is given to the tail, not so much by the distichous arrange- 
ment of the hair, as by the fur on its sides being much longer than that on its upper surface. 
Its colour above is nearly that of the back, with an intermixture, however, of black hairs ; 
beneath it has a bright buff* colour. 

The extremities are small. The fore-ones are connected with the flying-membrane down 
to the wrist, and the feet are hairy both above and below. There are four toes on the fore- 
feet, which are short, and the claws arc small, compressed, curved, sharp-pointed, and white. 
Under their roots there is a compressed callus projecting from the end of each toe. The third 
toe is the longest, then the second, next to it the outer one, and lastly the inner one ; but the 
difference of length betwixt them is not great. There is a flat callus in place of a thumb, 
armed with a very minute nail. There are five hind-toes, of which the inner one is the 
shortest, then the outer one, and the remaining three are nearly equal to each other. The 
claws resemble those of the fore-feet, and are almost concealed by the hair of the toes. The 
soles are covered with a dense brush of soft white fur like the feet of a rabbit or hare. 

DlMKHSIOX* 

OfthetklnoraLal* 



Length of the head and body . .7 t 

„ head . .20 

Uil (rarttkm) . 4 • 

Mil including for . 5 0 



of U>« 

. . . . .1 4 
. 1 a 
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Pteromys Sabbinus. var. 0. alpinub. Rooky Mountain 

Flying-Squirrel. 

Pteromyt alplnni. RtCHABDtox, Zotl Joum. No. 14. p. 819. March, 1 OSS. 
Specimena in the Zoolooical Mciium akd Hcmox Bat Co.'* Mm. 

Pitromjf*(alfmuM\ tuptr lutto-fiutut, oaavU pUuU fulignei cvrjmi kngUuiki* exttdenti, mv$int membrana volttantit 

Boat? Mountain Flying-Sqnirrel, TelWiah-brown lien ; tail flat, looser than the body, biaokiih-gray ; Being mem- 
brane with a atralght border. 

Plate xviii. 

This animal was discovered by Mr. Drummond, on the Rocky Mountains, living 
in dense pine-forests, and seldom venturing from its retreats, except in the night 
1 have received specimens of it from the head of the Elk River, and also from the 
south branch of the Mackenzie. It approaches nearer to the Pt. volant of Siberia 
in the colour of its fur than to Pt. Sabrinus, but it has much resemblance to 
tbe latter in its form. It is entirely destitute of any rounded process of the flying 
membrane behind the fore-leg* ; and when its scull is compared with that of 
Pt. Sabrinus, the frontal bone between the orbits appears narrower. The size of 
its Umbs and tail is also greater. These remarks were made on a comparison 
of the specimens of this animal, and of the Pt. Sabrinus, which 1 at first received, 
and I was induced to think that they were specifically distinct ; but having lately 
had an opportunity of examining a more complete suite of specimens from 
Hudson's Bay, doubts were excited on the subject, and although it is probable, 
from the distance between their respective localities, that they may prove eventually 
to be distinct, I think it better at present to describe them as mere varieties. 
Except that the size of both these species is considerably greater than that of Pt. 
volans, they might be united with that species, without any great inconvenience. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Dentition the same as in Pt. Sabrinus, Head and extremities larger than in the latter 
animal j and its tail is also longer, flatter, and has a more elliptical form. Tbe flying-raem- 

• In tin? accompanying; plate the artist hat fore-ahortened the tail, to that it dor* not appear to po t io n iti relative 
length to the body, and the petition he ha> given to the fore-foot hat produced a alight rounding of the flying-membrane 
at the elbow. Tbe true form of the membrane ii given in the figure in the dUtance. 

ICi 
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brane is not so fall as in (he latter, and its bonier is straight. The end of the nose is hair- 
brown, and the fur about the month and on the sides of the nose has a dark smoke-gray 
colour. The ears are thin and membranous in appearance, thinly covered on both sides 
with short adpresscd hairs, but having some fur at their base posteriorly, similar to that on the 
adjoining parts of the head. Their form is semi-oval with rounded tips. The surface of the 
fur on the back has a yellowish-brown colour, without any tendency to the more red hue of 
the back of the Pt. Sabrinus. The fur of ihe throat and belly is a grayish- white, without 
any tinge of buff-colour ; the tail has a flat, oblong, oval form, and has a blackish-brown 
colour above, and is merely paler beneath. 

The extremitiet are shaped like those of Pt. Sabrinut, but are larger in proportion. The 
soles, palms, and under surfaces of the toes, are well covered with fur, except a small callous 
eminence at the end of each toe, five eminences on the palm of which the two posterior ones 
arc the largest, and four on the soles situated at the root of the toes. The brush of soft fur 
near the outer edge of the soles is as conspicuous as in the PL Sabrinut. 

Dmxvuoir*. 

lorta. Lisa. lulu. linn. 



Length of head and body . , .8 0 

bead 3 S 

„ tail (rertebnr) . . .5 3 
„ „ Including fur ..03 

„ |>altn, middle fore-UK rod claw . 0 10 

,, tola, middle hind.toe and claw 1 6 

„ whisker* . . .2 0 

Breadth between the outer edges of the flying 

4 0 



Height of the can posteriorly .0 0 

Dimnuietu «/ tht null. 
Length from tip of a*»*l Uonei to occipital 
ridge of Dual bones ... 1 
„ of nasal bone* * . .0 

Breadth at the posterior part of the zygo- 
matic process . . ■ .1 
Breadth of frontal bone between the orbiu 0 



There is a specimen in the Hudson's Bay Museum, which 
from the end of the nose to the origin of the tail. 
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Geomys. (Rafinesque.) Sand-Rat. 

Gfomjr*. " lUrixcsatTE-SMALTE, Amer. Month. Mmg. far 1817, p. 46." DeimaEESt, Mania n p. 3U. 

Lissow. Man. it MammaJ. t p. 300. i 
A»c«my«. Lichteviteix ? S»ccomy». CutiEe ? 

Plate xviii C. Fio. 1 to 6. 

CHARACTERS. 

Dented formula, incisors, £, canines grinders ~ = 20. 

Incuon strong ; linear and flatfish anteriorly j narrower posteriorly, and chamfered away 
evenly from their insertion into the sockets to their tips. The upper ones are generally 
marked with one or more grooves anteriorly ; the lower ones have sometimes a faint groove 
on their exterior sides. The second and third pairs of grinders in each jaw are quite simple 
in their structure, each tooth consisting merely of a slightly curved cylinder of enamel, 
without roots, compressed from before backwards, with a longitudinal depression or shallow 
furrow on one side, which it renders more acute than the opposite one ; the acute side of the 
grinders faces outwards in the upper jaw, and inwards in the lower one. The crowns of these 
teeth are flat, and have a transversely pear-shaped area, composed of soft bone, enclosed by 
a rim of enamel, but there are no transverse ridges. The posterior pair of grinders in each 
jaw are not so much compressed as those just described, but are nearly cylindrical, and have 
a roundish, slightly angular crown. The anterior pair, above and below, differ still more 
■widely from the rest in being double, each of them . being composed of two cylinders, 
shaped like the other teeth, and connected with each other by a narrow neck : the anterior 
cylinder is smaller than the other, and the long diameter of its crown is parallel to die 
axis of the jaw, and consequently is at right angles to the transverse pear-shaped crown of 
the posterior cylinder, and to the crowns of the teeth which succeed it. The upper grinders 
incline slightly backwards, the lower ones have a similar inclination forwards, and the grinding 
surfaces of both are very even. 

The lower jaw is particularly thick and strong, and its symphysis which slopes upwards 
nearly in the same direction with the incisors is about one-third of its whole length. The 
palate is very narrow, and in the scull exhibits a central longitudinal crest of bone, with a 
deep and partially covered furrow on each side of it for the passage of vessels. 

The head is large and depressed ; the nose short. On examining the scull, the frontal 
and nasal bones are observed to be in the same plane, and the zygomatic arch is but a 
little depressed below the crown of the head. 

The nottrilt are small round openings, facing downwards and somewhat laterally, separated 
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from each other by a naked furrowed septum, and surrounded by a small naked space ; their 
inner margins are a little arched or ventricose. 

The mouth is small, being contracted by an union of the lips behind the upper incisors. 
The ckeek-pouche* are Urge and pendulous, thinly clothed with short hairs, or sometimes 
almost naked, opening into the mouth by the side of the molar teeth. 

The eye* are small and far apart. There is no other external ear than a slightly raised 
margin to the auditory openings, which are large. 

Body cylindrical. Tail of moderate length, round and tapering, more or less hair}'. 

Extremities short, with live short toes to each foot. The palm* are naked, and have a 
remarkable callous protuberance, projecting like a heel at their posterior part. The second 
and fourth toes are united nearly the whole length of their first phalanges to the middle one 
by skin. The fifth too is considerably smaller and much further back than these, and the 
thumb is the smallest of all, and is situated a little further back than the fifth toe. The fare- 
clave* are long, compressed towards their roots, slender and awl-shaped near their points, 
acute and considerably curved ; the middle one is the longest, the thumb one is small and 
more blunt, and the others arc of intermediate sizes, proportionable to the length of their 
respective toes. The hind-feet are more slender than the fore-ones, and their soles, which 
are entirely naked, arc narrower than the palms. The outermost and innermost hind-toes 
arc situated further back than the other three, of which the middle one is the longest. The 
hind-claw* are much shorter and more obtuse than the fore-ones, are excavated underneath, 
and are but slightly compressed. 

The fur resembles in quality that with which the meadow-mice are clothed. The tail and 
feet are covered with shorter and courier hair. 

Habit. — The sand-rats burrow in sandy soils and feed on acorns, nuts, roots, 
and grass, which they convey to their burrows in their cheek-pouches. They 
throw up little mounds of earth like mole-hills, in the summer, but are not seen 
abroad in the winter, nor do they throw up earth during that season. Their 
pouches when full have an oblong form, and nearly touch the ground, but when 
empty they are retracted for three-fourths of their length. Their interior is very 
glandular, particularly round the orifice that opens into the mouth. 

Remarks. — M. Rafinesquc-Smaltz, in 1817, founded his genus geomys on the 
hamster of Georgia (geomys pinetix), described by Mitcbill, Anderson, Meares, 
and others, and referred to it, as a second species, the Canada pouched-rat 
(mus bursariut of Shaw). He at the same time ranged under another genus, 
named by him diplosloma, some Louisiana or Missouri animals, known to the 
Canadian voyagers by the appellation of gaujfrea, and remarkable for their large 
cheek-pouches, which open forwards exterior to the mouth and incisors, to which 
they form a kind of hood. These two genera have been adopted by few 
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naturalists; and the American systematic writers have either overlooked M. 
Rafinesque's species entirely, or referred them all to the mus bursariu*. In the 
latter case, they are undoubtedly wrong, for there are at least six or seven distinct 
species belonging to one or other of these genera, which inhabit America ; and I 
think that both geomys and diplostoma will eventually prove to be good genera : — 
the Sand-rats belonging to the former having cheek-pouches, which are filled from 
within the mouth, and the gauffrcs or camas-rats of the latter genus having their 
cheek-pouches exterior to the mouth, and entirely unconnected with its cavity. 
I have had no opportunity of examining the geomys pinetit, which is the type of 
the genus ; but Mr. Leadbettcr, with his wonted liberality, has permitted me to 
inspect an individual of a hitherto undescribed species from Cadadaguios ; and 
Mr. David Douglas very kindly sent me a specimen of another species, which he 
captured on the banks of the Columbia, and which forms the subject of the 
following article. From these two the characters of the genus, given in the preced- 
ing pages, were drawn up, the description of the teeth, and the views of the scull, 
being made from the latter. With regard to the Canada pouched-rat, great doubt 
still exists as to whether it belongs properly to geomys or to diplostoma. It was 
first described by Dr. Shaw, and an engraving published in the Linnean Trans- 
actions, from a drawing by Major Davies, of a specimen sent to Governor Prescot, 
from the interior of Canada. Judging merely from that figure and description, I 
should have little doubt of the cheek-pouches opening into the mouth, and of their 
being precisely similar in form and functions to the cheek-pouches of the sand* rats ; 
bat I have been told, on good authority, that the identical specimen described by 
Shaw (and which, on the dispersion of Mr. Bullook's collection, passed into the 
hands of M. Temminck) is, in fact, similar to the ganffres, in having cheek-pouches 
that open exteriorly, and that consequently Major Davies's drawing represented 
them in an unnatural, inverted position. Mr. Say, under the generic name of 
pseudostoma, gives the characters of a Missouri gauffrc, with cheek-pouches 
opening exteriorly, and he identifies his specimen with the mm bursarius. He 
alludes to the Georgia hamster, as belonging to the same genus, without giving 
any further account of its characters than merely quoting Dr. Bartons remark, of 
its being only half the size of the Missouri one. His account of the dentition of the 
Missouri gauffrc corresponds, as far as it goes, pretty closely with that of the 
Columbia geomys. Dr. Harlan and Dr. Godman refer the Georgia, Canada, and 
Missouri animals, to one species. 
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[62.] 1. Geomys Douclasii. (Rich.) Columbia Sand-Rat. 

G. ( Dvngiarii), super fuligntut witter pediluujw paltuiior, eaudi Jimidium coTporii nptranti* 

Columbia Sand-rat, of a dusk jr. brown colour atari, paler bvneatli, and on the feel, with a tail exceeding hill Uie body 
in length. 

Plate xvui C. Fig. 1 to 6. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The head ia large and depressed ; the note obtuse, particularly when viewed sideways. The 
nostrils are small and round, situated at the extremity of the nose, and separated by a 
furrowed septum about a line wide; they have a small naked margin, and the narrow upper 
lip betw ixt them and the roots of the upper incisors is covered with short hair. Mouth 
moderately large ; lips hairy. Incisors, strong, exserted, orange -coloured ; upper ones with a 
fine but distinct furrow on their anterior surface, close to their inner edges ; lower ones with 
a similar furrow on their sides, close to their outer edges. Cheek-pouches largo, much 
resembling the thumb of a lady's glove, in form and size, and hanging down by the sides of 
the head ; they have a pale buff-colour, and arc of a soft membranous texture, nearly bare 
Outside, having merely some very short, soft, scarcely visible, white hairs, scattered over them, 
with a reticulation of darker nerves: within they appear glandular, and their openings into 
the mouth are sufficiently wide to admit the point of the little finger, being nearly equal to 
the diameter of the pouch itself. The fore-side of the pouch is posterior to the eye, and the 
hind-side is opposite to the ear ; its tip, which must touch the ground when the animal walks, 
is very obtuse. The whiskers are short and soft. 

Body, shaped like that of a mole, and covered with short, soft, dense, velvety fur, of an 
uniform dusky-brown colour. The fur on the belly and feet has a lighter hue. Tail, more 
than half the length of the body, round, tapering, and obtuse ; covered with hair, particularly 
near its root. 

Legs, short and thick. Fore-toes short, but very flexible ; the three middle ones united at 
their bases by skin ; the outer one is smaller and further back, and the thumb is very small, 
but is armed with a claw similar in form to the others, though it is much smaller. The claws 
are very sharp-pointed, compressed, curved, and about as long again as their respective toes. 
The palm is naked, and its posterior part is filled by a large, rounded, callous eminence. 
The hind-feet are a little more slender than the fore-ones, and they are armed with smaller 
claws, shaped like those on the hind-feet of the spermophiles. The hind-soles are entirely 
naked, without any conspicuous tubercles ; the heel is naked and narrow. 
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Length oT head and body . .6 6 
bead ... 1 10 
„ tail (rertebre) . . . 2 10 
„ cbeek.pouchei ..13 
Diameter of cheek -pouch <■», about . .0 0 
Pittance from the end of the now to the eye 0 11 
„ „ of the noae to the 
auditory opening . . .1 8 
,, between the eye* ..07 
Length from wriat-joint to end of the middle- 
daw 1 0 



Length of the middle fore-toe, excluding the 
daw .... 0 4 

„ from the heel to end of middle claw, 
meaaured along the aole . .1 J 

Dimnuiont of the teult. 
Length from the extremity of the upper jaw 

to the occipital crest (l>y calipers) . 1 6 

Breadth, including the zygomatic art-bra 1 0 
„ of frontal bone between the of bin . 0 3 
Length of the lower jaw from the condyle* to 
iti anterior extremity . . .1 0 



Platb XVIII C. 

Fig. 1 , 2, and 3. View, of the .ctiU (nat. afar.) J Fig. 6. View of the palate and upper teeth (magnified. 

- 4. View of the lower jaw (nat. •!«.) | — 6. View of the firat upper grinder, (magnified.) 

The specimen here described is a female, which was taken in her nest, with 
three young ones, by Mr. Douglas, near the mouth of the Columbia. When put 
into my hands, the fur had mostly fallen off, but the specimen was in other respects 
perfect, and what was wanting has been supplied in the description from Mr. 
Douglas's notes. The state of ossification of the scull shewed the animal to be 
an old one. Mr. Douglas acquaints me, that the outside of the pouches was 
cold to the touch, even when the animal was alive, and that on the inside they 
were lined with small, orbicular, indurated glands, more numerous near the 
opening into the mouth. When full, the pouches had an oblong form, and, when 
empty, they were corrugated or retracted to one-third of their length ; but 
they are never inverted so as to produce the hood-like form of the pouch of 
a diplostoma. When in the act of emptying its pouches, the animal sits on its 
hams like a marmot or squirrel, and squeezes his sacks against the breast with his 
chin and fore-paws. 

These little sand-rats are numerous in the neighbourhood of Fort Vancouver, 
where they inhabit the declivities of low hills, and burrow in the sandy soil. 
They feed on acorns, nuts {corylus rostrata), and grass, and commit great havoc in 
the potatoe-fields adjoining to the Fort, not only by eating the potatoes on the 
spot, but by carrying off large quantities of them in their pouches. The specific 
name is a small tribute of respect for the zeal and intelligence of its active and 
diligent discoverer. 
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f 2. Geomys umbrinus. (Rich.) Leadbeater's Sand-Rat. 

G. (v*»6rmiu), super umbrinuj ruUer ori*eNf, guUx jx'liluniut till'tiiii, rauHA rjruea mt\ta luwjitu4itte capitis. 
Leadbeater't Sand. Rat, <«f an amber-brown colour on the dure*! aspect, gray below, with white feet and throat, and • 
gray hairy tail, at long at tl 



DESCRIPTION. 

The head is large ; the nose, wide and obtuse, and, with the exception of the naked margins 
of the nostrils, covered with fur similar in colon r and quality to that on the crown of the head. 
The nostrih are small round openings, half a line apart, with a furrowed septum, and having 
their superior margins naked and vaulted ; a narrow, hairy, upper lip, not exceeding a line 
in width, separates the nostrils from the upper incisors. The whisker* arc white, and are 
shorter than the head. The incisors are much exserted, and are without grooves on their 
anterior surfaces, which are slightly convex, and of a deep yellow colour. The lips unite 
behind the upper incisors, so as to form a naked furrow leading towards the mouth, which is 
rendered more complete by the stiffness of the hairs on each side of it. The cheek-pouches 
are of a soiled buff-colour, and are clothed throughout their exterior surface with very short, 
•oft, whitish hairs, which do not lie so close as entirely to conceal the skin. The middle of 
the pouch is opposite to the ear, and its anterior margin extends forwards to between the eye 
and the angle of the mouth ; its tip is rounded. 

The Wy, in shape, resembles that of a mole. It is covered with a smooth coat of fur, of 
the length and quality of that of a meadow-mouse ; but possessing more nearly the lustre and 
appearance of the fur of a musk-rat. For the greater part of its length from the roots 
upwards, it has a blackish-gray colour. On the upper and lateral parts of the head, and over 
the whole of the back, the tips of the fur are of a nearly pure umber-brown colour, deepest 
on the head, and slightly intermixed with chestnut-brown on the flanks. The belly, and fore 
and hind legs, are pale gray, with, in some parts, a tinge of brown. The sides of the mouth 
are dark-brown, with a few white hairs intermixed. The chin, throat, feet, and claws, are 
white. The (ail is round and tapering, and is well covered with short grayish-white hairs; 
the hairs on the sides of the fore-feet are rather stiff, and curve a little over the naked palms j 
those on the hind-feet arc shorter ; the posterior extremities are situated far forward. 

DlatEVSlOXf. 



i of 0* head and body . . 1 0 

„ bead ..la 
i, tall , .1 ft 

the end of the note to the 

s of the orbit . .00 
Diameter of the orbit, about 0 S 



the poaterior an K le of the orbit 

. 0 6 
part of the wri« 
to the tip of the middle fore-daw 0 10 
Length of the middle fore-claw . 0 i\ 

the heel to the tip of the mid. 

. 1 0 



Although this animal is not an inhabitant of the fur countries, the above 
description has been inserted with the view of rendering the account of the genus 
more complete. I received no information respecting its manners or food. The 
specimen came from Cadadaguios, a town in the south-western part of Louisiana. 
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[63.] 3? Gkomys? bursarius. Canada Pouched-Rat. 

Mni bnnariiu. 8haw, Unman Trmi., toI. r. p. 227, pL 8. 
Canada rat. SbaW, Z«of., roL ii. part 1. p. 100. 

C«umi dnenoi. 14 rUriMiiatri-SMALTZ, i(wr, Afunrt. 3Ajy., 1817." Dxsmahit, Mamm. in notit ad pug. 315. 
Hamster du Canada. Diimauit, Mawnm., p. 312. 

This animal was not seen by us on the late expeditions, and, as has been 
mentioned in a preceding page (199), it is still a matter of doubt whether it ought 
to be included in this genus or in the following one. The specimen figured by 
Major Davies, in the Linnean Transactions, was of a pale gray colour, and nine 
inches and a half long from the nose to the root of the tail, which measured two 
inches and a half. The belly was paler than the back, and the cheek-pouches 
were covered with very short pale hairs. Its superior incisors were deeply 
grooved in the middle, and more faintly close to their inner margins. 

The tucan of Fernandez has been considered by some as identical with the 
mus bursarius of Shaw, but without sufficient grounds. Fernandez describes it 
merely as a fat, thick, gnawer, a span long, clothed with tawny fur, having a long 
murine nose, short round ears, a short tail, very short legs, crooked claws ; and 
he adds that it is scarcely able to see in day-light, leads a subterranean life, and 
feeds on roots and seeds, which it hoards up in its burrows. He also mentions 
that there are several other kinds of moles in New Spain which cannot see at all. 
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[64.] 4 ? Geomys? talpoidkb. (Richardson.) 

Mole-shaped Sand-Rat. 



Oiretut ? talpojdea. RirRA«D«ox, Ztt. J»«r», No. 13, p. 518. 

L'aSK l)fDtA*f ? 



C * (te^poUn), wper nkirrqiu eiafmtctnii.niftr, puii catuUqut brrri a/bit, ptdHtu fXMlicu tui- 1th 

I ? of a grayiahJdack colour, with white chin, throat, ami uil, and only roar perfect toe* en the 



The specimen described in this article was presented to the Zoological Society 
by Mr. Leadbeater, who obtained it from Hudson's Bay, but it was not accom- 
panied by any notice of its precise habitat or a description of its manners. I am 
inclined to identify it with a small animal inhabiting the banks of the Saskatchewan, 
which I know only from the accounts of the residents and the mounds it throws 
up in the form of mole-hills, but generally rather larger. It lives entirely under 
ground, and during the winter it must either sleep or confine itself to its old paths, 
as the soil is then too much frozen to permit it to make new roads. As soon as 
the snow disappears in the spring, and whilst the ground is as yet only partially 
thawed, little heaps of earth newly thrown up attest the activity of this animal. I 
could not, however, procure a specimen, the soil being, at the period I was residing 
on the banks of the Saskatchewan, still too much frozen to permit me to reach the 
animal by digging. The earth thrown up then I suppose to have been merely 
the clearings of the galleries which it had made during the preceding year. It 
inhabits only sandy banks, and its food probably consists principally of roots. 
It cannot, like the English mole, feed on earth worms, for none exist in those 
latitudes*. 

As the teeth of the specimen could not be examined, the genus to which it 
belongs is uncertain ; but from its strong general resemblance to O. DougUuii and 
O. umbrinus, it is placed with them at present. Some uncertainty also exists as 
to the form of its cheek-pouches, which have been partially inverted in mounting, 
probably from an attempt of the artist to imitate the cheek-pouches of a diplostoma; 
but if so, he has been unable to give them the hood-like form of the pouches of 
the latter. 

• I ww told try a gentleman who ha* f«r forty yean «uperintetid«d the cnlttmtion of ooiuiderabU plecel of gnran4 
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Body shaped like that of the mole ; head rather small, but when the pouches are distended 
it must hare considerable breadth. The obtuse nose is covered with short hairs. The 
incisors are very strong, and have flat, anterior surfaces ; the upper ones are short and straight* 
and are each marked with a single very fine groove, close to its inner edge ; the under ones 
are long, curved inwards, and not grooved. The wkUlctrt are composed of fine hairs as long 
as the head. The eyes are small and far back. The auditory opening is capable of receiving 
the head of a pin, and is slightly margined. The pouches are covered on the outside with 
fur of the same colour with that on the back, but beneath and on their posterior margins 
their hairy covering is white. On the head and body the fur is of a grayish-black colour 
its whole length, with a faint brownish reflection in some lights, and it is as fine as that of 
the common mole, but not quite so close and velvety. The chin and throat are white. The 
tail is very short and cylindrical, and is covered by a close smooth coat of short white hairs. 

The extremities are very short ; the fore-foot has four toes and the rudiment of a thumb. 
Of these the middle toe is the longest, and has the largest claw ; the first and third are equal 
to each other in length ; the outer one is shorter and far back, and the thumb is still farther 
back, and consists merely of a short claw. The fore-claws are long, compressed, slightly- 
curved and pointed. There are four short toes on the hind-foot, armed with compressed 
claws much shorter than the fore-ones, and the rudiment of a fifth toe, so small that it was 
discovered only after very minute inspection. 

Dim CKftiovf 
Of the tpedmen in the Zoological Muteora. 

lnctm. Lian. iMba. Lint* 



Length of head and body . .74 

„ tail .... I 10 

,, from end of note to the eye . 0 0 
„ from ditto to the auditory opening 1 3 
from back part of the ere to the 
auditory opening , , .0 6 

Height of the back . ,20 

Length of ihe lower inriwrt , ,0 i 



Length of the fur on the back . .US 
„ from tbe tubercle at the posterior 
part of the palm to the end of the middle 
foresaw . 0 104 

of middle fore-daw , .04 
„ from tbe beel to the tip of the mid- 

. 0 11 
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[65.] I. Diplostoma? bulbivorum. (Bich.) Camas-Rat. 

Omwv*. Diptotoma. B*nif«»<>F«-SnAiTt t (Dxihwmt, Mamm.) 
Plate xnn B. 

There is a specimen of a quadruped in the Hudson's Bay Museum, which 
Mr. David Douglas informs me is the animal known on the banks of, the Columbia 
by the name of the Comas-rat, because the bulbous root of the Quamash or Camas 
plant (Sciila csculenia) forms its favourite food. The scull is wanting, and the 
animal, therefore, cannot be with certainty referred to a genus, but the form of 
its exterior cheek-pouches leads me to think that it may belong to the diplostoma of 
M. Rafinesque-Smaltz. There is, however, a discrepancy in the number of its 
toes and in the presence of a tail, which, if M. Rafinesque's specimen was perfect, 
is decisive against this arrangement. The characters of the genus diplostoma, as 
quoted by M. Desmarest, are as follows : — 

" Diplostoma (Am. Month. Mag. 1817.)— Mouth double ; the exterior one 
formed by two great pouches, which extend as far back as the shoulders, and 
meet before the incisors, all of which are furrowed ; four molar teeth of a side 
in each jaw ; body cylindrical ; neither tail nor ears ; eyes hid by the fur ; four 
toes on each foot. This genus is nearly allied to that of the mole-rat, but differs 
in its cheek-pouches, and in the number of its toes. Two species were discovered 
by Bradbury on the Missouri. They live beneath the surface of the earth and eat 
roots. The early French travellers named them gatiffres." 

DESCRIPTION. 

Form. — Body like that of a great mole, with a head that appears large and clumsy owing 
to the swelling out of the cheek-pouches. The nose being margined by a slight prolongation 
of the superior edge of the cheek-pouch appears flat and broad, but its tip and nostrils are 
comparatively small ; it does not project in the least beyond the plane of the incisors. 

The incisors arc entirely exscrted, are stronger than those of the musk-rat, and have three 
convex sides. The anterior side is the broadest, is without grooves, and has a yellowish 
colour. The upper incisors have even cutting edges, and project forwards and downwards 
immediately from under the nostrils, instead of standing out from a cleft in the upper lip. 
The lower ones are linear, with round tips, and project nine lines above their sockets, being 
longer than the upper ones. The true mouth is a vertical slit, nearly an inch long, situated 
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behind the incisors and hidden by them. The lips, which in Fact are right and left, and not 
upper and under, are covered with white hair. There is a hollow space of about half an inch 
in length between the upper incisors and the upper corner of the mouth, which is partially 
naked, but is protected by some coarse white hairs that incline over it. The inferior incisors 
are situated in the lower angle of the mouth, but the lips come into apposition behind them. 
No part of either upper or under incisors that projects beyond the sockets is covered by the 
lips. On each cheek there is a wide pouch, not communicating with the cavity of the mouth, 
but opening forwards, and with its fellow forming a kind of hood, in the middle of which are 
placed the month, incisors, and extremity of the lower jaw, the latter having an upward direc- 
tion. The pouch is widest at its mouth ; its anterior margin commences on the side of the 
nose, about half an inch from its lip, ami curving downwards is united with the lower jaw, a 
little more than an inch from the insertion of the incisors. The integument forming the 
outer parictes of the pouch is covered externally by fur of the same quality and colour with 
that on the head and body ; and when the animal is viewed in profile, the cheek appears 
merely a little puffed up, but exhibits no membranaceous or bag-like projection like the pouches 
in the genus geomus. Interiorly the pouches are clothed with a shorter and coarser hair, 
particularly the side forming the parietes of the mouth, which is well covered with short 
white hairs ; the opposite side of the lining of the pouch is furnished, however, merely with 
scattered patches of hair, and is in some places quite naked. Each pouch has a semi-cup- 
shaped cavity when distended : — the distance from the union of its upper margin with (he 
nose to that of its lower margin with the chin, is about two inches, and its depth is nearly 
as much. The whiskers are very short. The eyet (which appear to have been small) are 
situated about an inch from the tip of the nose. The auditory opening* are moderately 
large, but there arc no external ears. 

Fur. — The body and head arc covered with short fur like that which clothes the 
meadow-mice. On the dorsal aspect it has a colour intermediate between chestnut and 
yellowish-brown, darker on the crown of the head than elsewhere. On the belly the brown 
is mixed with a considerable portion of gray. The lips, the lower jaw, the lining of the 
pouches, and a narrow space ronnd the anus are covered with white-fur. Close to the upper 
part of each side of the mouth there is a rhomboidal mark, which is clothed w ith hair of & 
liver-brown colour. The fur on the back has that dark, shining, lead-gray colour, from the 
roots to near the tips, which is usually seen in the meadow-mice. 

The tail is short, round, and tapering, with an obtuse tip, and is thinly clothed with hairs 
of a pale brown colour. The ertremities are short, and are covered down to the wrist and 
ankle joints with fur similar to that on the body. There are five toes on each foot. The 
fore-feet are hairy above, with naked palms, which have a large callous tubercle at their 
posterior part, resembling a heel, as in the genus geomys ; behind this tubercle there is a 
toft of strong white hairs. The toes are short ; the middle one is the longest, the one on each 
side of it are a little shorter ; the fifth or exterior toe is much shorter and considerably further 
back, its extremity (without the claw) reaching only to the root of the third toe. The thumb 
is still shorter and further back than the fifth toe. The claws are long, strong, slightly 
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carved, and much compressed. Their edges are in contact beneath at their insertions into 
the ends of the toes, and separate a little towards their points, being very similar in form to 
the claws of the spermophiles, but not so strong in proportion to the size of the animal. The 
middle claw is the longest ; those belonging to the thumb and outer toe are much shorter and 
more conical than the rest, but they are in other respects similar, the thumb-claw differing in 
that respect from the obtuse, rounded flat thumb-claw of a spermophile. 

The hind-fret are covered above with whitish hair*. The soles are naked and narrow, and 
the toes short. The first and fifth toe are so much smaller and further back than the others, 
that, at first sight, there appear to be only three hind-toes. Of these three the middle one 
is longer than the one on each side of it ; and of the other two. the first toe is a little further 
back, but somewhat larger than the outer or fifth one. The hind nails arc short, conical, 
obtuse, and more or less excavated underneath. The nail of the fourth toe is more spoon- 
shaped than the others. 



Pittr.Miroys. 

tarbw. LtnM. Indui. Uom. 
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« 
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c 



M. Rafincsque has not detailed the characters of his diplostoma fmca from the 
Missouri sufficiently to enable us to judge how far it differs from the eamas-rat ; 
but the furrows on the upper and lower incisors of his species, and no mention 
being made of the white fur about the mouth, lead me to consider it as distinct. 
The want of a tail, and the smaller number of toes on his specimen, may have 
been owing to an injur)' the skin had sustained, as he had not an opportunity of 
examining the recent animal. 

Mr. Schoolcraft gives a description of a "gopher" that he procured at the 
Falls of St. Anthony, on the Mississippi, which I shall transcribe, as it contains 
the fullest account of the habits of these animals which I have met with. " It is 
about ten inches long from the nose to the tail, with a body shaped very much 
like that of a large wharf- rat, which it also resembles in the colour of its hair and 
the length and nudity of its tail. Its legs are short, and each foot is furnished 
with jice long and sharp claws. It has two large fore-teeth in each jaw, resembling 
those of the squirrel, but its most remarkable character is a pouch on each side of 
the jaw, formed by a duplicature of the skin of the cheek. These project inwardly, 
where they are accommodated by an unusual width and flattening out of the head. 
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As the animal lives wholly under ground like a mole, these pouches serve the 
purpose of bags for carrying the earth out of their holes. They are filled with the 
fore-claws, and emptied at the mouth of the hole by a power which the animal 
possesses of ejecting the pouches from each cheek in the manner that a cap or 
stocking is turned. In this way it works its path under ground, and ploughs up the 
prairies in many places in such a manner, that the white hunters of the Missouri and 
Arkansas frequently avail themselves of the labours of the gopher by planting 
corn upon the prairies which have been thus mellowed. It lives entirely upon 
the roots of plants, eating all with indiscriminate voracity, and has been found 
particularly destructive to beets, carrots, and other tap rooted plants in the military 
gardens at St. Peters*." 

Mr. Schoolcraft's account of the manners of the Mississippi gauffre, and the 
mode in which it uses its cheek-pouches, is evidently the testimony of an eye- 
witness, and may be compared with Mr. Douglas's equally clear and precise 
description of the habits of the Columbia sand-rat. A minute examination of the 
specimens in my possession induces me to place implicit reliance on both these 
accounts. The skin of the gcomysDouglasii, even when thoroughly soaked, cannot 
be made to fold in, so as to produce the hood-like check-pouch of a gauffre, neither 
can the pouch of the diplostoma bulbivorum be everted, so as to become pen- 
dulous. Its bottom alone can be turned out, by which it is emptied of its contents 
in the manner mentioned by Mr. Schoolcraft ; but the lining of the exterior parietes 
of the pouch is firmly united to the external skin, and is incapable of being everted. 
The incisors in form and position, the form of the mouth, the ears, eyes, extremities, 
and tail of the sand-rats, bear, however, a very close resemblance to those of the 
gauflres, and they cannot be finally established as separate genera, until their 
dentition has been compared. The Camas- rats are very common on the plains of 
the Multnomah River, and may, as Mr. Douglas informs me, be easily snared in 
the summer. 

• SCHOOLCIATT, Jaurn., p. 300. 
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Aplodontia. (Richardson.) Sewellel. 




Dental formula ; incisors f, canines grinders 22. 

Incisors, very strong, flatly-convex anteriorly without grooves ; narrower behind. Grinder* 
bimple, remarkably even on the crowns. The Brat in the upper jaw, small, cylindrical, and 
pointed, is placed within the anterior corner or the second one, and exists in the adult. The 
rest of the grinders are perfectly simple in their structure, without roots, and have slightly 
concave crowns, which are merely bordered with enamel without any transverse ridges or 
eminences. On the exterior side of the four posterior pairs of upper grinders, and the inner 
side of all the lower ones, there is an acute vertical ridge extending the whole length of the 
tooth, formed by a sharp fold of enamel. When the grinders are in situ, there is a wide 
semicircular furrow between each pair of ridges, formed by the two adjoining teeth. The side of 
each tooth opposite the ridge is convexly semicircular. The second grinder in the upper jaw, 
and the first in the lower one, are a little larger than the more posterior ones, and the former 
has a projection of enamel at its anterior corner, producing a second though smaller vertical 
ridge, within which the first small grinder is situated and leans towards it There is a slight 
furrow on the exterior sides of the lower grinders, most conspicuous in the first one. 

Palate narrow, bounded by perfectly parallel and straight rows of grinders. 

Head flat and broad, nose a little arched, thick and obtuse. Lower jaw thick and strong, 
with a large triangular process, concave behind, projecting at its posterior inferior angle further 
out than the zygomatic arch. The transverse diameter of the articulating Burface of the 
condyle is greater than the longitudinal one. The jaw is altogether stronger than is usual m 
the Rodentia. 

" Cheek-pouches none " *. 

Eyes very small. Ears short and rounded, approaching in form to the human ear, and 
thickly clothed on both sides with short hair. 

Body thick and short, clothed with fur like that of a musk-rat, but not so long or fine. 

Limbs robust, short ; feet moderately strong, with naked soles. Five toes on all the feet, 
rather short, but well separated. The thumb of the fore-feet is considerably shorter than 
the other toes. Claws, particularly the fore-ones, very long, strong, much compressed, aud 
but little curved. 

Tail very short, concealed by the fur of the hips. Mammal six, the anterior pair situated 
between the fore-legs. 

Habit*.— Animals forming small societies, feeding on vegetable substances, and living in 
burrows, 

• Mr. David DoogUs. 
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[66.] 1. Aplodontia leporina. (Richardson.) The SeiceUel. 

„ .. • i • 

S«welM. Lsirtt mi Class, vdL ill. p. 30. 

Anixmyx? rnf*. Rati VEtQCE-S* alt z. Desmabeit, Waam^ p. 330, in noti«. 
Aretamyi ru/i- Harlah, Fauna, p. 308. G»IWIT«'« Anim. Kingdom, roi. r. p SMS. tp. 63C. 
Marmot, No. 17- llrmo.v'i Bat Mbmom. 

Plate xviii C. Fio. 7 to 14. 

DESCRIPTION. ' 

Form. — The Sewellel stands very low on its legs, and has a short thick body like that of a 
rabbit, with a rather large head. The nose is thick and obtuse, and is covered with a dense 
coat of very short fur. The nostrils are like those of a rat, small and roundish, and are 
separated by a narrow furrowed septum, but the fur comes close to their margins. The 
mouth is rather small, considering the size of the incisors, the lips are thick, clothed with 
stiff hairs, and a stiff brush of white hair projects into the mouth from the upper lip, near 
its union with the lower one. Whitktr* very strong, longer than the head, partly black, 
portly white. There are nlso some long stiff hairs over the eye and on the check. The eye 
is very small, the opening between the eyelids not exceeding two lines in length. The 
external ear strongly resembles the hjpaan one in form. It rises about four lines above the 
auditory opening, has a small fold of the anterior part of its base inwards, and is prolonged 
posteriorly and beneath the opening in form of a narrow thick margin representing the lobe 
rind nnti- tragus. There are also folds and eminences in the concavity of the auricle, such as 
exist in the human car. The whole of the ear is clothed with a very short, close and fine 
coat of pale hairs, and on its inner side there are some longer and darker ones, which 
pcoject beyond its margin. 

.'The stump of the tail is scarcely half an inch long, and has a slender cylindrical form. It 
is covered with fur of the same colour and length with that on the neighbouring parts, and is 
scarcely perceptible, so that the animal on a cursory view might be considered to be tail-less. 

The foo* are very short, and are covered down to the wrists and heels with fur similar to 
that on the body. A little above the wrist joint, on the inner side, there is a small tuft of 
stiff white hairs. The feet are shaped somewhat like those of a marmot. 

Fore-feet. — The palms and under surfaces of the toes are naked. There are three small 
callous eminences at the root of the toes, disposed as in the marmots, one of them being 
common to the two middle toes, one proper to the fore-toe, and the third to the little toe. 
There is a large prominent callus at the root of the thumb, and one nearly of the same size 
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on the opposite side of the palm. The thumb is of sufficient length to be of use in grasping, 
and its upper phalanx is closely covered by a smooth rounded nail. As in the marmots, the 
second toe is the longest, the third is a little shorter, the first is about two lines shorter than 
the second, and the fourth or last is scarcely shorter than the first, being considerably longer 
than the thumb. The claws are Urge and very much compressed, so that their edges are in 
contact beneath nearly their whole length. They are slightly arched above and nearly 
straight below. The hind-feet arc more slender than the fore ones, and the claws are about 
one-half smaller, rather more arched, and less compressed, their edges separating beneath so 
as to form a narrow oblong groove towards their points. The soles are longer than the 
palms, and are naked to the heel. They are furnished with four callous eminences situated 
at the roots of the toes, and two placed further back, all more conspicuous than those on the 
hind-feet of the American spermophiles. The innermost and outermost toe are nearly equal 
in length, and are shorter than the three others. 

Fur. — The quality of the fur is very much like that of a rabbit when out of season. It 
consists of a close short fur, four or five lines long, mixed with longer hairs. The latter are 
most numerous about the sides of the neck and fore-part of the back. They are scattered 
over the posterior part of the back and belly, and arc numerous on the shoulders and thighs. 
The sides and upper part of the nose are covered with short fur, and the fur on all the feet 
is short. 

Colour. — Incisors yellow ; claws white. The general hue of the back is intermediate 
between umber and chestnut browns, without any tendency towards a rufous hue, and it is 
rendered darker by most of the long scattered hairs on that part being black. The belly is 
grayish, or clove-brown, and many of the long hairs there, and on the sides, are tipped with 
white. The nose is clothed with short hairs, nearly of the colour of the back ; the lips are 
whitish, and there is a pretty large spot of pure white on the throat. The position of the 
mamma; in the female is indicated by brown circular marks. The fur has no lustre on its 
surface, and little beauty ; that on the back, when blown aside, exhibits a grayish-black 
shining colour, from the roots to the brownish tips. 



PlJIEXIIOXS 
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Length of head and body 
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„ from the elbow to the wrist joint S 
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„ of thumb , .0 
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Width of ditto, posteriorly . 1 
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References to Plate xvnt C. 

Tig. 7> 8, la Different view* of the anterior half of ihe I Fig. 11. Upper molar tooth. 

skull (nat. rite) — 12, 13. View* of th« upper larfaee of the fore ■ fret. 

_ 9. Lower jaw with one condyle broken off. I — U. Sole of the hind-feet. 

Amongst Mr. Douglas's specimens, there is a young one, with more white hairs 
interspersed through its fur, and some differences in the form of its scull, which 
seem to point it out as a second species. The breadth of its frontal bone, between 
the orbits, where least, is six lines, being twice the breadth of the same bone in 
A. leporina. Its nasal bones are as broad as in the latter, but are three lines 
shorter. The dentition is perfectly the same in both, but in the young specimen 
there is a new set of grinders in the lower jaw, which have destroyed the greater 
part of the bodies of the old grinders, leaving merely a long process before, another 
behind, in each socket, resembling fangs. The specimen is not sufficiently perfect 
to enable me to give its characters as a distinct species, but I have little doubt of 
its being so. 

Since the account of this genus was published in the Zoological Journal, Mr. 
Douglas has placed in my hands an Indian blanket or robe, formed by sewing the 
skins of the sewellel together. The robe contains twenty-seven skins, which have 
been selected when the fur was in prime order. In all of them the long hairs 
are so numerous as to hide the wool or down at their roots, and their points have 
a very high lustre. The general colour of the surface of the fur is between 
chestnut and umber browns, lighter, and with more lustre on the sides. Some of 
the skins, which are in the best order, have the longer hairs on the back of the 
head, and between the shoulders almost black. It is probable, however, that 
these are the skins of two species of sewellels, in the robe, and that one of them 
wants the white mark on the throat. The down of all the skins of the robe has a 
shining blackish-gray colour, 
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[67.] 1. Hystrix pilosus. (Catesby.) Canada Porcupine. 

Gsxtra Ujrttrix. Lnrv. EmUimn. F. Cittisb. 

Hyatrin pi]o«u«, Amerieairaa. Cimir, Carol. App., p. 30. An. 1741. 

The Porapine, from Hud«Hi'» Bay. Bdw ARD*, p. 82. Fig. 

Carim Hudaonii. Kj.El», Qwir., p. 61. An. 17»L 

Hyttrix Uudaonitia. Bataaov, flryn. A*^ p. 148. An. 1746. 

Hyttrix donatn. Liwx., p 87. An. I7»7. 

Llreon. Burrow, xil. p. 4S0. t. M. An. 1778. 

Canada Porcupine. Fobsteb, PhU. Tram., roL Izii. p. 374. PBB3C a*t, Qtiatfr., rot. ii. p. IM*. 

/<m<. ZaaC, vol. u p. las. 
Tb« Porcupine. Hearxb, Journal, p. 381. HcTcmna, Jlf^.V. 
Eretliixou Donattun. F. Comi, *frm. o> JMW n vol. ix. p. 4131 
Hyttrix donata. Saatxa, Prtmktm't Jovrn., p. (KM. Bab lax, Fauna, p. 190. 
Canada Purcupiaa. God max, .Va*. i/ut, vol ii. p. 100. The figure repretcnU only four torn on tfaa 

Urnl reel, inataad of Ara. 
Cawquaw. Cbke Ixdiaxi. Ooketook. Eiquimacx. 

This sluggish and unsightly animal early attracted the notice of travellers to the 
northern parts of America. Buflbn invented for it the appellation " urson/' by 
which he intended to recall the memory of Henry Hudson, the illustrious but 
unfortunate discoverer of the country, where the animal chiefly abounds, and also 
to denote its spiny armature, resembling that of the common hedgehog (fherisson). 
Linne gave it the specific name of dor sola, but I have preferred Catesby 's prior 
epithet of pilosus, which seems to be equally, if not more, appropriate. 

The Canada porcupine is found on the banks of the Mackenzie, as high as 
latitude 67°, and, according to American writers, it ranges as far south as 
latitude 37°. It is said to be very rare in Virginia ; but to be numerous in some 
parts of Kentucky ; and it is reported to have multiplied greatly, of late years, near 
Oneida Lake, in the state of New York*. In the fur countries, it is most numerous 
in sandy districts, covered with the pinus Banisiana, on the bark of which it 
delights to feed. It also eats the bark of the larch and spruce firs, and the buds 
of various kinds of willow. In the more southern districts, it is said to feed chiefly 
on the bark and leaves of the pinus Canadensis and tilia glabra, and to be fond of 
sweet apples and young maize, which it eats in a sitting posture, holding them to 
its mouth with the fore-paws. It travels slowly, and Hearne remarks, that " the 
Indians, going with packets from fort to fort, often see them in the trees, but not 
having occasion for them at the time, leave them until their return, and should 

• Coxztxi, Lycevm Xal. Wi./, A'tm Vork, vol. 1. p. 100. 
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their absence be a week or ten days, they are sore to 6nd them within a mile of the 
place where they had seen them before." Mr. Hutchins observes, that, " in walk- 
ing, the tail is drawn along the snow, making a deep track, which is often the 
means of betraying the animal ; but its haunts are most readily discovered by the 
barked trees on which it has fed, which, if done the same winter, is a sure sign that 
the porcupine is near the spot They are usually found on the branches, and, on 
approaching them, they make a crying noise, like a child. The tree, being cut 
down, the animal is despatched by only striking it on the nose." It is readily 
attacked by the Indian dogs, and soon killed, but not without injury to hs assailants, 
for its quills, which ft, erects when attacked, are rough, with minute teeth directed 
backwards, that have the efFect of rendering this seemingly weak and flexible 
weapon a very dangerous one. Their points, which are pretty sharp, have no 
sooner insinuated themselves into the skin of an assailant than they gradually bury 
themselves, and travel onwards until they cause death, by wounding some vital 
organ. These spines, which are detached from the porcupine by the slightest 
touch, and probably by the will of the animal, soon fill the mouths of the dogs, 
which worry it, and unless the Indian women carefully pick them out, seldom 
fail to kill them. Wolves occasionally die from the same cause. The Canada 
porcupine makes its retreat amongst the roots of an old tree, and is said to pass 
much of its time in sleeping. When disturbed, it makes a whining or mewing 
noise. It pairs In the latter end of September, and brings forth two young ones 
in April or May. Its flesh, which tastes like flabby pork, is relished by the Indians, 
but is soon nauseated by Europeans. The bones are often deeply tinged with a 
greenish yellow colour. Like other animals, which feed on coarse vegetable sub- 
stances, it is much infested by intestinal worms. The quills or spines are dyed of 
various bright colours by the native women, and worked into shot-pouches, belts, 
shoes, and other ornamental articles of dress. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Form — Body thick and clumsy, hack much archer! in a regular curve from the nose to 
the buttocks, when it droops more rapidly to the tail, which is very low. Ley way short. 
Tail short, thick, rounded at the tip, and turned a little upwards. Note Cattish above, broad 
and abrupt There is a narrow naked margin round the nostrils, but there is no smooth 
dividing line on the upper lip. Eyes fetrrel, very small, and round. Ears situated behind and 
above the auditory opening, covered as thickly with fur as the neighbouring parts, and entirely 
concealed by it Incitort nearly as strong as those of the heaver. They curve forwards a 
little so as to project beyond the nose, are convex anteriorly, narrower behind, and arc not 
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much compressed. They have a yellow colour. The crowns of the grinders as they wear 
acquire an even surface. 

Fur. — The upper-lip is covered with short hair of a dull yellowish-brown colour. The 
checks and forehead are clothed with liver-brown hair, moderately long, interspersed with 
a very few black and white hairs. The hair on the body, both above and below, is long, 
and of a dull liver-brown colour, intermixed on all the upper parts and on the hips with still 
longer hairs, some of which arc entirely black, others entirely white, and a third set black at 
the roots and white at the tips. The white hairs are most numerous on the posterior part 
of the body. There are also many round spindle-shaped, sharp-pointed tpinn or quills 
fixed amongst the hair which covers the upper parts. The spines commence on the crown 
of the head, and are there short, thick, very sharp-pointed, and very numerous. There are a 
good many longer and more slender ones on the shoulders and fore-part of the back. There are 
also many on the sides and middle of the back, but these are still more slender and flexible as 
well as less conspicuous. The buttocks and thighs are thickly set with long, very strong, and 
sharp spines. Some of the spines are entirely white, others brown at the tips. The throat 
and belly are covered with brown hair, not so long as that on the back, lying more smoothly, 
and unmixed with either white hairs or spines. The tail is covered with brown hair above 
and below, and soiled white hair on its margin and tip. There are many small spines 
amongst the hair on its upper surface. 

The leg* are covered with brown hairs, mixed on their exterior surfaces with some white 
Ones. The palmt are nearly oval, or rather egg-shaped, being semicircular before and 
narrower behind. There are four very short toes on the fore-feet, which are armed with long, 
compressed, curved, blackish claws, grooved underneath their whole length. Their points are 
not acute. The middle or second fore-toe is rather the longest, the one on each side of it 
is scarcely inferior in length, and the outer one is a little smaller and somewhat further back. 
The hind'toltt arc oval, approaching to circular, larger than the palms, destitute of hair and 
covered with a rough skin like shagreen. There are five toes on the hind-foot, which do not 
differ much from each other in length, but their roots and consequently their extremities are 
arranged in a curved line, corresponding with that of the anterior margin of the soles. Tbe 
hind-claws resemble the fore-ones. The hair which covers the upper surface of the feet curves 
down by the sides of the soles, and being worn even, as if clipped off, it forms a thick marginal 
brush, which considerably increases the diameter of the soles, and fits them for walking on 
the snow. 

The Canada porcupines vary in the depth of their colours. Pennant informs us that Sir 
Ashton Lever had a white one. 

DlMIVSlOXt. 
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[68.] 1. Lepus Americanus. (Erxlebein.) The American Hare. 



Oevos. Lepaa. Ltvtr. 

Lievre, (QuentonmalUia.) Saoard.TbeodaT, Canada, p. 747. An. 1630. 

Hare, Hcdg*«oner. Lawson, p. 122. Catesbt, App^ xxriii. 

Rabbit. Smru, Toy , vol. I. p. ISO. An. 1748. 

American H«re. Kai.m, Travels, vol. I. p. 105 « vol. ii. p. 44. 

I-epui Amrricaniu. Cmiinx, *>«£, An. 1777. 

Lepus HudMNiins. 1'allai, Gfirrt, p. 30. An. 1778. 

American Haiti. Fon.xM, PhU. Tram., vol. Uii.p. 376. Pbxhaxt, ArtUZcal., rol. t. p. 90. Heabxx, 
Journ.,^, 384. 

Lepui American™. Sabine, FmnJWiV* Jcwm., p. 664. Riciiabdiox, Apptnd. Parry' 1 Stand Foy., p. 324. 

Habiah, F««n«, p. 103. 
The American Hare. Godhax, tfat. Hitt., rol. ii. p. 1S7. 
Wavpons. Cbee Ixdiaxs. Kah. Chefxwyavs. 
Rabbit. EcnorEA* RsaiDEXTa at Uitdiok's Bat. 
Le Lupin. Fatxcu Caxawavs. 

This is a common animal, in the woody districts of North America, from one 
extremity of the continent to the other. It abounds in Mackenzie's River as high 
as the sixty-eighth parallel of latitude* ; but on the barren grounds to the eastward 
of the Coppermine, and on the extensive plains or prairies through which the 
Missouri and Saskatchewan flow, it is replaced by other and larger species. 

The American Hare does not burrow. In the northern districts it resides 
mostly in willow thickets, or in woods where willows or dwarf birch constitute 
much of the underwood. The bark of the willow forms a great part of its food 
in the winter, but in the summer it eats grass and other vegetables. It is reported 
to do much damage in cultivated districts, to fields of cabbage or turnips. In the 
fur countries, few are killed in the summer, because the natives can then procure 
abundance of water-fowl and game of various kinds. In the winter, however, 
they are more sought after, and in the Hare-Indian country, on the banks of the 
Mackenzie, where larger animals are scarce during that season, they constitute 
the chief food of the natives. They are principally taken in snares set in the paths 
that they make through the snow, and fixed to a pole which springs up when the 
noose is drawn, care being taken to obstruct their passage on one side of the 
noose by a small hedge of branches. To prevent them from cutting the snare 

• From a clerical error in the appendix to Capt. Franklin'. Narrative, it it stated that the American hare doei not 
exist " further north than Carltotuhouac." It should have been » further north than Fort Entcrprlae." 
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instead of endeavouring to pass through it, it is occasionally rubbed with a little 
of their own dung. The Hare-Indians, when they come to a place where the 
hare-tracks are numerous, begin their operations by beating a circular path in the 
snow, so as to enclose a pretty large clump of wood, knowing that the hares will 
not readily cross such a path. They next bar the ways by little hedges, in the 
gaps of which they set snares, and then they enter the circle and beat amongst 
the bushes with their dogs to drive the hares into the nooses. On the success of 
this operation the supper of a whole horde often depends, as, with the usual 
improvidence attendant on a hunter's life, these Indians seldom keep any stock of 
provision by them. Unless when disturbed, the American hare rarely runs about 
during the day. It has numerous enemies, such as wolves, foxes, wolverenes, 
martins, ermines, snowy owls, and various hawks ; but the Canada lynx is the 
animal which perhaps most exclusively feeds upon it. It has been remarked that 
lynxes are numerous only when there are plenty of hares in the neighbourhood. 
At some periods a sort of epidemic has destroyed vast numbers of hares in par- 
ticular districts, and they have not recruited again until after the lapse of several 
years, during which the lynxes were likewise scarce. In the spring and summer 
the hares are much infested by a large sjiecies of cimcx. lu the fur countries 
this hare l>ecomes white in the winter. This change takes place in the 
northern districts in the month of October, and the animals retain their white 
coat until the end of April, when it begins to fall off, and is replaced by their 
shorter and coloured summer dress. The white colour is less perfect in more 
southern districts, and to the southward of New England, according to Pennant, 
the brown dress endures all the year. The same author says that the winter 
coat, in northern districts, consists of a multitude of long white hairs, twice the 
length of the summer fur, which still remains beneath. After a careful exa- 
mination, however, of many specimens in different states, I agree with the clerk 
of the California* in thinking that the change to the winter dress takes place 
by a lengthening and blanching of the summer fur ; whilst the change in the 
beginning of summer consists in the winter coat falling off during the growth 
of new and coloured fur. 

The winter skins of this animal are imported by the Hudson's Bay Company 
under the name of rabbit-skins ; but from their small value the importation does 
not at present exceed eight or ten thousand in a year, as they will not cover the 
expenses of carriage from the interior. Mr. Jcrcmie relates that in one season 

• l ofapt in trarrh of a North- IV ctt /'away*. 
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twenty-five thousand were taken at the post at which he resided in Hudson's Bay, 
and great numbers might still be obtained in some districts, were it an object 
to do so. In some parts of the fur countries the natives line their dresses with 
hare-skins, and the Hare-Indians sometimes tear the skins with the fur into strips, 
and plait them into a kind of cloth. They resort to this expedient, however, only 
from the scarcity of deer-skins and moose-leather, which form closer and bettei 
dresses. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The form of this animal if similar to that of the other species of the genus amongst which 
there is a great resemblance, and it is so like that of the common European rabbit, that it is 
universally called " the rabbit" by the Engliih residents at Hudson's Bay. Its average 
weight is about four lbs. 

Denial formula ; incisors, f ; canines £a ; grinders, = 28. 

Incisors, white ; superior ones linear, flattened anteriorly with a deep groove near their 
inner margins, rounded laterally, without a groove there; inferior ones quite flat and smooth 
anteriorly, and on the sides ; somewhat uarroiver behind ; with slightly oblique cutting edges. 

In the winter this animal is covered with a thick coat of fine long fur, which, when lying 
smooth, appears every where of a pure white colour, except a narrow border on the posterior 
margins of the ears, and round their tips, and about one- third down their anterior margins, 
which are blockish-brown, on account of the dark roots of the hair being visible on these parts. 
The whiskers, which ore three inches long, are some of them black throughout, whilst 
others are black only at the base. There are four or five long black hairs ovei the eyes, 
and a narrow margin of the eyelids U blackish-brown. 

The fur on the back, when blown aside, shews a blockish-gray colour for more than one- 
third of its length from the roots upwards ; then a clear yellowish or wood-brown for rather 
a shorter space ; and, lastly, a pure snow-white to the tips. There are also interspersed 
many longer and rather stronger hairs, which are white their whole length. The fur on 
the throat is similar to that on the back, but on the belly it is almost entirely white, there 
being merely a slight tinge of gray at the roots. The fur on the upper aspect of the head 
is shorter than that on the body, and the brown colour beneath the white tips is much 
darker. The fur on the ears is blackish-brown from beneath the white tips to the roots. 
The tail nppears entirely white in winter, but the fur is coloured towards its base like that 
on the back, though with less of the pale brown in its middle parts. The fur on the outer 
and anterior aspect of the extremities corresponds in colour with that of the back, whilst the 
fur on the inner aspects is white nearly its whole length, as on the belly. The fore-nails are 
narrow, nearly straight, and very sharp. The hind-ones ere broader and longer. Their 
colour on both feet is nearly white. 

In its *u»iwier dress, the fur on the upper parts is shining blackish-gray at the roots as in 
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winter, but towards the tips it is ringed with yellowish-brown and block. On the back, the 
black is in large proportion, and the resulting colour of the surface is a dark umber-brown, 
mixed with yellowish-brown. On the head there is more brown, nnd it has a brighter tint. 
There is more blnck on the crown of the head than on the checks ; the sides of the muzzle 
are paler, and are sprinkled with white. A white circle surrounds the eye, but the margins 
of the eyelids ore black as in winter. The under jaw is smoke-gray, the throat unmixed 
yellowish-brown. The white colour commences between the fore-legs, extends over all the 
belly, and predominates on the extremities ; but wherever the fur on the latter is ruffled, 
the brown colours of the roots of the fur are seen. The sides present a dull, pale, yellowish- 
brown colour, with a few scattered black hairs. The tan are nearly naked in the summer, 
but the fur generally remains on their margins of a mixed white and blackish- brown, the 
latter colour prevailing at their tips. The tail is white underneath ; on its upper surface the 
gray and brown colours appear through the white. Whiskers as in winter. 



DlMEXSlOV* 

Offull-.iaed individual*. 
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[69.] 2. Lepus glacialis. (Leach.) Polar Hare. 

Varying Hare. Pexxaxt, <fre<. Zoo/., vol. i. |>- W. Heabxe, Jottmty, p. 388. 
Lfpui timidn*. FabbiOD*, Fauna Grml^ p. 28. 

Lepui glaculii. Leach, JiW« F«jr«j>r. Capt. Sabixe, Supp/. /'«rry , < fTr*f Toy., clxxxriii. Sabixe (Mr). 

Fbaxklix'* ^e«ri»., p. C64. Ricuabb«ox, Apptndi* Parry i Second Toy., p. 321. Hariax, 

Fauna, p. 194. 
The Polar Hare. Godmax, A'oi. //«!., toI. ii. p. ICi 
Ka»<holi. Copper and Habe IxdiaXS. 
Oukalik. Esquimaux. ReluJeek. GreExlaxdebs. 

This animal was, down to the period of Captain Ross's voyage to Baffin's Bay, 
considered as the same with the varying hare ; although Pennant had remarked 
that its size was greater than that of the latter animal. Dr. Leach first noted 
Captain Ross's specimens as belonging to a distinct species ; and Captain Sabine 
enumerated its specific characters in the Appendix to Captain Parry's First Voyage. 
Many specimens, brought home by the late arctic voyagers, exist in various 
museums in Great Britain. The Polar Hare inhabits both sides of Baffin's Bay, 
and is common on the Barren Grounds, at the northern extremity of the American 
continent. Its most southerly known habitat is the neighbourhood of Fort 
Churchill, on Hudson's Bay, which is in the 58th parallel of latitude ; but it may, 
perhaps, extend further to the southward on the elevated ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains, or on the eastern coast of Labrador. It is not found iu wooded 
districts ; hence, it does not come further south on the line of the Mackenzie and 
Slave Lake thau latitude 64°. It was found in latitude 75° on the North Georgian 
Islands. Although it does not frequent thick woods, it is often seen near the 
small and thin clumps of spruce fir, which are scattered on the confines of the 
Barren Grounds. It seeks the sides of hills, where the wind prevents the snow 
from lodging deeply, and where, even in the winter, it can procure the berries of 
the alpine arbutus, the bark of some dwarf willows, or the evergreen leaves of the 
Labrador tea-plant (ledum) *. It docs not dig burrows, but shelters itself amongst 
large stones, or iu the crevices of rocks, and in the winter time its form is 
generally found in a wreath of snow, at the base of a cliff. The Polar Hare is 
not a very shy animal, and on the approach of a hunter it merely runs to a little 
distance, and sits down, repeating this manoeuvre as ofteu as its pursuer comes 

• Ob the barren coail of Winter Inland, the harei went out on the ice to the ship*, to feed on the tea-Iearee, 
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nearly within gunshot, until it is thoroughly scared by his perseverance, when it 
makes off. It is not difficult to get within bow-shut of it, by walking round it, and 
gradually contracting the circle — a method much practised by the Indians. In 
the late boat-voyage along the northern coast, we landed on a rocky islet, off 
Cape Parry, which, though not above three hundred yards in diameter, was 
tenanted by a solitary alpine hare. The whole party went in pursuit of this poor 
animal ; but it availed itself so skilfully of the shelter of the rocks, and retreated 
with so much cunning and activity from stone to stone, that none of us could 
obtain a shot at it, although it never was able to conceal itself from our search for 
more than a minute or two at a time. 

The winter fur of the Polar Hare is of a snow-white colour to the roots, and is 
more dense, and of a finer quality than that of the American hare. It bears a 
close resemblance to swan-down. The fur is in prime order in latitude 6j°, about 
the end of October, and begins towards the end of April to be replaced by the 
summer coat, which is more or less coloured. I have killed individuals at the 
time they were losing their winter fur, and have seen others exhibiting dark 
colours later in the season, but have not been able to obtain a full-grown summer 
specimen. Fabricius informs us that, in Greenland, the Polar Hares retain their 
white colour all the summer. Captain Sabine states, that some full-grown spe- 
cimens, killed on Melville Island (lat. 7a ), in the height of summer, had the hair 
of the back and sides of a grayish-brown colour towards the points, but the mass 
of fur beneath still remained white ; the face and front of the ears were of a 
deeper gray. The fur was interspersed with long solitary hairs, which, in many 
individuals, were banded with brown and white in the middle of summer. The 
weight of a full-grown Polar Hare varies, according to its condition, from 7 to 141bs., 
and a similar variation, in the weight of the common British hare, is known to 
exist. Its flesh is whitish, and well flavoured, being greatly superior to that of 
the American hare ; and also much more juicy than the alpine or varying hare of 
Scotland. 

According to Indian information, the Polar Hare brings forth once in the year, 
and from two to four young at a time. Fabricius says that, in Greenland, they 
produce eight young at a birth, in the month of June : they pair in April. 

DESCRIPTION 
Of a full-grown winter specimen, front Dear Lakr. 

Size. — Equal to that of the largest English hare, superior to that of the varying or Alpine 
hare of Scotland. Scull one-third larger lhaa that of the American hare, with a larger 
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orbital cavity, and smaller space for containing the brain. The breadth of the frontal bone 
or distance between the orbits is not greater than in the smaller scull of the American hare. 
The margins of the orbits project considerably, so as to produce a well-marked <k-pres*iou in 
the anterior part of the frontal bone, included between them. 

Dental formula, incisors f canines £, grinders = 28. 
Incuort white, four-sided. Upper ones with a conspicuous but rather shallow groove near 
their inner margins anteriorly, and another groove on their sides. The posterior or supple- 
mental upper incisors have two grooves on their posterior faces, which give them a prUmatical 
form. The cutting edges of the incisors are nearly even. 

The fur is every where entirely white, except on the tips of the ears, which are brownish- 
black. The back and margins of the ears are covered with a close coat of hair, which is 
white to the roots. The hairs lining the interior of the car are white and moderately long, 
but they are not so close as to prevent the dark skin from partially appearing. The hair on 
the tips of the ears is mostly brownish-black to its base, a little of it only, where it adjoins to 
the white fur, shewing a wood-brown colour near its roots. The whiskers in some specimens 
are entirely white, in others partially black. The fur on the back is remarkably close and 
fine, that on the belly is longer and not quite so close. The extremities are covered with a 
smooth coat of hair of a pun- white colour to the roots. The brush on the soles has a soiled 
yellowish-white colour. The fore-toes are short, and their claws are of a dark-brownish horn 
colour, and art; very long and considerably curved, but their general shape nearly resembles 
that of the claws of the common hare. They are more curved and blunter than the claws 
of the American hare, and project much further beyond the fur. The hind-claws are rather 
broader than the fore-ones, dark at the roots and pale at the tips. The tail is covered with 
pretty long fur, woolly at the roots, and of a pure white colour its whole length. The irides 
are of a honey-yellow colour. The skin of the polar-hare, when in full winter dress, is so 
tender, that it is difficult to take it off without tearing it 
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DESCRIPTION 

Of a Polar hara, three nxrathl old, killed oo the 19th or AuRiut at RrpnUe Bay. 

The head And beck arc hoary, from an intermixture of hairs entirely black, with others 
which are black at the base and white at the tips. When these hairs are blown aside, they 
permit a shorter yellowish-gray down to be seen. On the breast, flanks, and thighs, the 
longer hairs have fewer white tips, and arc more thinly scattered, allowing much of the down 
to become visible : the down on these parts has a bluish-gray colour. The belly, feet, and 
tail are entirely white. The hairs on the belly are very long. The ears have a similar colour 
with the back, but the proportion of black hairs is rather greater. Their margins arc white, 
and there is a small brownish-black spot at their tips. 

OlMCKsiOVi. Imctm. I l-m 

LcnCthaTtbalieadandbody . . . . 17 6 
it n «ar» .... 36 

A nearly mature foetal specimen was of a blackish-brown colour on all the 
upper parts and outsides of the extremities. 



[70.] 3. Lepus Virginianus. (Harlan.) Prairie Hare. 

Varying Hare. Lewis ami Clark, Journey, Ac, vat. ii. p, 1"8. 
The Varying Hart- ? Ooduax, Nat. Hiil., »oL ii. p. 163. 
I*pa» Virginianus. IUblaw, fauna, p. 312. 
Prairio Ilnre. Fim Tbaseii*. 

The servants of the North-west and Hudson's Bay Companies have long 
been acquainted with this animal, but it is still very imperfectly known to 
naturalists. The best account of it is contained in the narrative of Lewis 
and Clark's interesting Journey to the Columbia ; but Dr. Harlan first named 
it as a species distinct from the Lcpus variabilis. It is a common animal on 
the plains through which the north and south branches of the Saskatchewan 
flow, and which extend as far eastward as the Wincpegoosis and southern 
extremity of Winepeg lake, and to the southward, unite with the plains of 
the Missouri, where this bare is also found, as well as on the great plains of 
the Columbia. I have not heard of its existing further north than latitude 55°. 
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It frequents the open plains, where it lives much after the solitary manner of the 
common European hare, without burrowing ; it is also occasionally met with among 
the small clumps of poplars and willows, with which the plains are studded near 
their confines ; but it does not resort to the thick woods, like the American 
hare. It possesses great speed. I was not successful in the attempts I made to 
obtain specimens of this hare, a mutilated hunter's skin, in the winter dress, being 
all I could procure. Mr. Dnimmond killed a full-grown individual on the banks 
of the Saskatchewan, in the month of September, and remarked that, as fur as his 
recollection went, there was no difference betwixt it and the common English hare. 
Owing to a succession of wet weather, and want of convenience for drying speci- 
mens, the skin unfortunately became putrid, and was throwu away. 

DK8CRI PTION 

The fur is not quite so dense and fine as that of the Polar hare, but more so than that of 
the American hare. It is everywhere of a pure white colour on the surface, except on the 
borders of the ears. The whiskers and muzzle are white. There are no coloured rings round 
the eye, but when the fur there is blown aside, it is seen to be of a very pale wood-brown or 
fawn colour for about two-thirds of its length from the roots upwards. On the upper aspect 
of the head, the wood-brown colour of the concealed parts of the fur is deeper, and is mixed 
with a little bluish-gray. On the cheeks the fur is longer, and white to very near the roots, 
where it is bluish-gray. On the sides of the neck, the fur is bluish-gray for a short space at 
the roots, then of a buflf colour intermediate between pale wood-brown and cream-yellow for 
two-thirds of its length; and, lastly, white at the tips. On the back, the fur is white for one- 
third of its length from the roots, then pale brownish-yellow or buff colour for less than a 
third ; and, lastly, white to the tips. The fur on the belly and leg* is white its whole length. 
The ears have a pretty broad wood-brown or fawn-coloured border along their anterior 
margin, and a narrower one towards the base of the posterior margin ; the fur on these 
borders is blackish-brown towards its roots. The back of the ear between the fawn-coloured 
margins is covered with entirely white fur. The ear has a brownish-black tip about the same 
size with the black tip of the ear of the Polar hare. 

DlMZNtlOX*. 

laelw*. I.ian. Inchn. Lint*. 

Lt-ftglh of the head *nd body . . 23 0 Length of the ears, measured poateriorly, in. 

„ fur of back ..14 eluding fur . . . . 4 f> 

fur of belly ... 2 4 „ from rictui to apex, with- 

„ whukem .. 3 6 out fur .... 3 0 

fur, at tip of the ear . 0 6 

The Description of this species of hare, by Lewis and Clark, is as follows : — 
" They weigh from seven to eleven pounds ; the eye is large and prominent, the pupil of a 
deep sea-green, the iris of a bright yellow and silver colour ; the head, neck, back, shoulders, 
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and outer parts of the legs and thighs are of a lead colour ; the sides, as they approach the 

belly, become gradually more white ; the belly, breast, and inner parts of the legs and thighs 
are white, with a light shade of lead colour ; the tail is covered with white, soft fur, not quite 
so long as on the other parts of the body ; the body is covered with a deep, fine, soft, close 
fur. The animnl assumes these colours from the middle of April to the middle of November ; 
during the rest of the year it is of a pure white, except the black and reddish-brown of the ears, 
which never chants. In March, a few reddish spots arc sometimes mixed with the white on 
the bead and upper parts of the neck and shoulders. This animal can leap twenty-one feet. 
Its food is grass and herbs, and in winter it feeds much on the bark of aromatic shrubs, 
which grow on the plains. These hares are generally found separate, and never associate in 
greater numbers than two or three." 

Dr. Godman has given the following account of a specimen belonging to the 
Prince of Musignano, which was killed on the Blue Mountains of Pennsylvania. 
This species is said to be common throughout the mountainous regions of the 
United States ; but its identity with the Lejius Virginiamis of Harlan has not 
been ascertained, and it may be observed, that nothing is said in Dr. Godman's 
description respecting the fawn-coloured margins of the car, which distinguish 
the hepm Virginiamis, in its winter dress, from the Polar hare. 

" In its summer drvts the general colour of this hare is a light reddish-brown, which is 
lighter on the breast and head, becoming darker from the superior parts of the shoulders to 
the posterior parts of the bedy. The hairs are coloured in the following manner :— They are 
plumbeous at (he base, then light yellow, then dusky, then reddish-brown, and finnlly, black 
at tip. The under jaw is white, and this colour extends backwards until op|K>sitc the 
bases of the ears. The belly and legs are white, faintly tinged with light reddish-brown ; the 
tail is whitish, which colour is superiorly mingled with bluish or lead colour. The ear* are 
externally bluish-white, and darker at the tip ; internally they arc of a faint reddish-while. 

"In uintcr drett the general colour is pure white, the fur being long, sofi, fine, and in 
greatest quantity upon the breast. The hairs are plumbeous ut the base, then reddish, and 
at tip of a snowy whiteness. The ears are slightly tipped with dark lead colour, and 
edged within by brown and white hnirs intermixed. The whiskers arc entirely white or black 
at the base and white at tip. The feet are thickly clothed with hair, that conceals the 
slightly-curved nails, which are long and narrow at the base." 
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[71.] 4. Lepcs (Laqomys) prixceps. (Richardson.) 

The Little- Chief Hare. 

Ccxua, Lepui. Lixx. Sub-grnui, Legony*. Cotim. 

Lfpl h Laoomys 0>r*nerpO,/W«nw *«Wrr fritetu, njiiie tmvi, ewirtiVu rotund^**. • 

Th« Little-Chief litre; uillcn i colour Ulackiah-brown, beneath gray; head ihortand thicks cftr* rounded. 1 

This highly interesting little animal inhabits the Rocky Mountains, from 
latitude 52' to 60*. Through the kindness of Mr. Macpherson, I obtained some 
specimens from the River of the Mountains, or south branch of the Mackenzie ; 
and Mr. Drummond killed several near the sources of the Elk River. There is 
likewise a good specimen in the museum of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

Mr. Drummond informs me, that the little-Chief Hare frequents heaps of loose 
stones, through the interstices of which it makes its way with great facility. It is 
often seen at sun-set, mounted on a stone,- and calling to its mates by a peculiar 
shrill whistle. On the approach of a man, it utters a feeble cry, like the squeak 
of a rabbit when hurt, and instantly disappears, to re-appear in a minute or two, 
at the distance of twenty or thirty yards, if the object of its apprehension remains 
stationary. On the least movement of the intruder, it instantly conceals itself 
again, repeating its cry of fear, which, when there are several of the animals in the 
same neighbourhood, is passed from one to the other. Mr. Drummond describes 
their cry as very deceptive, and as appearing to come from an animal at a great 
distance, whilst, in fact, the little creature, is dose «*t hand j and, if seated on a gray 
limestone rock, its colour is so similar, that it can scaroely be discerned. These 
animals feed on vegetables. Mr. Drommoud never foand their burrows, and he 
thinks that tbey do not make any, but that they construct their nests amongst 
the stones. He does not know whether they store up hay for the winter or not, 
but is certain that they do not come abroad during that season. 

The trivial name which I have adopted for the species, is a translation of the 
Indian appellation, buckathrte kah-yaxcza. The Little-Chief Hare resembles the 
pika (lagomys alpinui) in its alpine habits and general form. It is, however, a 
smaller animal, the largest of our specimens falling short of seven inches, which is 
the length of the smallest pika seen by Pallas. 1 have not had an opportunity of 
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comparing it with a specimen of the pika ; but a scull of the latter, preserved in 
the museum of the College of Surgeons, is twice the size, and differs in form. The 
pika has not only a larger head, but its fur is described as coarse, and its colours 
as dissimilar to those of the LittJe-Chief Hare. The pika is said, by Pallas, 
to inhabit Kamskatcha ; and. by Pennant, to have been discovered on the 
Aleutian Islands. 

The Little-Chief Hare presents differences in its teeth from those of the true 
hares, which fully entitle it to rank in a distinct genus ; and it is further entitled 
to that distinction from the naked tubercles at the end of its toes, and its very 
different habits. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Size somewhat less than the Alpine Pika of Siberia ; length 6J inches. 

On comparing the scull of this animal with those of the true hares, there appears a larger 
cavity in proportion to its size for the reception of the brain. The breadth of the scull too 
behind is increased by very large and spongy auditory processes. The bone anterior to the 
orbit is not cribriform us in the hares, although it is thin, and there is no depression of the 
frontal bone between the orbits. 

Dental formula, incisors canines CjJ. grinders £J = 26. 

Incisors white, anterior upper ones marked with a deep furrow nearer their interior margins, 
and having cutting edges, which present conjointly three well-marked points, the middle one 
of which is common to both teeth, and is shorter than the exterior one. These incisors 
are much thinner than the incisors of a hare, and are scooped out like a gouge behind. 
The small round posterior or accessary upper incisors, have flat summits. The lower 
incisors are thinner than those of the hares, and are chamfered away towards their summits 
more in form of a gouge than like the chisel-shaped edge of the incisors of a hare. 
Grinders. — The upper grinders are not very dissimilar to those of the hare on the crowns, 
but the transverse plates of enamel are more distinct. They differ in each tooth, having a 
very deep furrow on its inner side, which separates the folds of enamel. This furrow is nearly 
obsolete in the hares, whilst in this Lagomys it is as conspicuous as the separation betwixt 
the teeth. The small posterior grinder which exists in the upper jaw of the adult hares is 
entirely wanting in the different specimens of the little-chief hare which I have examined. 
The lower grinders, from the depth of their lateral grooves, have at first sight a greater 
resemblance to the grinders of animals belonging to the genus arvicola than to those of a 
hare j their crowns exhibit a single series of acute triangles with hollow areas. The first 
grinder has three not very deep grooves on a side, and is not so unlike the corresponding 
tooth of a hare as those which succeed it The seeond, third and fourth, have each a groove 
in both sides, so deep as nearly to divide the tooth, and each of their crowns exhibits two 
triangular folds of enamel. The posterior grinder forms only one triangle. 
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Shape. — The body of the little-chief hare is moderately thick, and the head is short and 
broad with an arched forehead. The whitkert are longer than the head. The eon are large 
and nearly round, but do not, as far as I can judge from the prepared specimens, appear to 
have the incurvation of their anterior margins, which gives the funnel shape to the ears of 
the pika, as described by Pallas. An obtuse projection of the rump is the only vestige 
of a tail. 

The fur is soft to the touch, and differs in quality from that of the hare, being less downy 
and having more the character of the fur of a meadow-mouse. It is of an uniform, shining 
grayish-black colour for three-fourths of ils length from the roots upwards, then partly 
yellowish-brown, and partly white, and on the superior parts of the body, most of the hairs 
have short black tips. The black predominates on the posterior part of the back, but even 
there it is mixed with brown. Yellowish-brown prevails on the shoulders and sides ; the 
under part of the protuberance which represents the tail is white, and all the under parts of 
the body are smoke-gray, tinged on the chest and some parts of the belly with brown. The 
fur on the back is about three-quarters of an inch long, that ou the belly is somewhat shorter. 
In some specimens the principal colour of the head is yellowish-brown, in others there are 
many black hairs scattered over the crown. The ears have a narrow white border, and are 
pretty well clothed anteriorly with white hairs tipped with black. The hairs which cover 
them posteriorly are longer, and nearly black for their whole length. 

The eztremitiet are white with a brownish tinge. The soles of the feet are clothed with 
dusky-brown hair. The claws are black, short, arched, much compressed, but not very 
sharp, and are concealed by the fur of the toes. There is a large naked black tubercle at 
the root of each of the four fore-claws, and a fifth minute tubercle far back near the 
exterior margin of the rather broad and flat palm. The thumb is a little further back than 
the outer toe, but not so far as the last- mentioned tubercle. It is very short, and has no 
naked callus at its base, but its claw is as large as those of the toes. There are four toes 
on the hind-foot, each terminated by a naked callus and claw, similar to those on the 
fore- toes. 
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f 1. Lipura Hudsonia. (Niger.) TailUzs Marmot. 

Gixcs, Upon. Illioei. 

TuUmi Mwmoc Pcwwawt, -rfnrf. ZmL, »ol. I. p. US. Hut. Quadr^ roL U. p. 137- 

Btwici, Quodr , p. 374. 
Damm lip U bale d'HiuUon. Sen BEBEB, t. 940. C. 
Armmyi Hadtoaia*. ToaTOV, Lob., rot, 1. p. 90. 
Hjtm HndMBiu*. 8«aw, ZW., *oL U. p. 22*. 

This animal was first described by Pennant from a specimen preserved in the 
Leverian Museum, and said to have been brought from Hudson's Bay. It has not 
been obtained from that quarter since Pennant* s time, and there is much reason to 
doubt the habitat assigned to the animal, though there appears to be noue to 
question the genuineness of the specimen. 

The characters attributed to the genus lipura, by Illiger, are : " two superior 
incisors ; four inferior ones, obliquely truncated ; an interval between the incisors 
and the grinders, which are composed of folded layers of enamel ; a pointed 
muzzle; body covered with coarse hair; no tail; feet, with four toes, armed 
with flat nails. 

Pennant describes the animal as being of the size of the common marmot 
(1. e. head and body, 1G inches long) with short ears; head and body of a 
cinereous brown ; the ends of the hairs white ; two cutting teeth above, four 
below ; no tail." 
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[72.] 



1. Equus caballub. (Linn.) The Horse. 



The Rone. WaBDBk, Unittd StaUi, p. 234. 

Wild Hone. Lo»o, Jcmrn., toL U. p. 313 i toI Ui. p. 107. 



Herds of wild horses, the offspring of those which have escaped from the 
Spanish possessions in Mexico, are not uncommon on the extensive prairies that 
lie to the west of the Mississipi. They were once numerous on the Koo tannic 
Lands, near the northern sources of the Columbia, on the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountain ridge, but of late years they have been almost eradicated in 
that quarter. They are not known to exist in a wild state to the northward of 
the fifly-second or fifty-third parallel of latitude. The young stallions live in 
separate herds, being driven away by the old ones, and are easily ensnared by 
using domestic mares as a decoy. The Kootannies are acquainted with the 
Spanish-American mode of taking them with the latso. Major Long mentions 
that " horses are an object of a particular hunt to the Osages. For the purposes 
of obtaining these animals, which in their wild state preserve all their fleetness, 
they go in a large party to the country of the Red Canadian River, where they are 
to be found in considerable numbers. When they discover a gang of the horses, 
they distribute themselves into three parties, two of which take their stations at 
different and proper distances on their route, which by previous experience they 
know the horses will most probably take when endeavouring to escape. This 
arrangement being completed, the first party commences the pursuit in the 
direction of their colleagues, at whose position they at length arrive. The second 
party then continues the chase with fresh horses, and pursues the fugitives to the 
third party, which generally succeeds in so far running them down as to noose 
and capture a considerable number of them." 

The domestic horse is an object of great value to the nomadic tribes of 
Indians that frequent the extensive plains of the Saskatchewan and Missouri, for 
they are not only useful in transporting their tents and families from place to 
place, but one of the highest objects of the ambition of a young Indian is to 
possess a good horse for the chase of the buffalo, an exercise of which they are 
passionately fond. To steal the horses of an adverse tribe is considered to be 
nearly as heroic an exploit as killing an enemy on the field of battle, and the 
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distance to which they occasionally travel, and the privations they undergo on 
their horse-stealing excursions, are almost incredible. An Indian who owns a 
horse scarcely ever ventures to sleep after nightfall, but sits at his tent door with 
the halter in one band and his gun in the other, the horses fore-legs being at the 
same time tied together with thongs of leather. Notwithstanding all this care, 
however, it often happens that the hunter, suffering himself to be overpowered by 
sleep for only a few minutes, awakes from the noise made by the thief gallopping 
off with the animal. 

The Spokans, who inhabit the country lying between the forks of the Columbia, 
as well as some other tribes of Indians, are fond of horse-flesh as an article of 
food ; and the residents at some of the Hudson's Bay Company's posts on that 
river, are under the necessity of making it their principal article of diet. 



[73.] 1. Cervus alces. (Linn.) Moose Deer. 



Gcxrs, Orrai. Lixx. 

Eltan, lUflj, or aptapum. De Moxt'» A'mw Frantic, p. 250. An. 1MM. 
E«lan on orijrnat. Sa<-.a*D-Tiikot>aT, Canada, p. 748. An. 1636. 
Orignal. I.a Hoxtax, ray , p. 72. An. 1703. 
SIoom deer. Dudley, FhU. Tram. No. 30& p. 165. An. 1721- 
Oriffnac. Hut. 4* rAmmqui. An. 1723. 

Orignal. CHAiLtvorx, Xm*. Frantt, vol. v. p. IBS. An. 1744. Dexrt, Dner. * Miwr, toL i. p. 27- p. 183 ; 

vol. ii. pp. 321, 423. Di- Peatk, Laui., rot. I. p. 301. 
MooaedMT. Pexxaxt, Artiie Zoal, i. p. 17. Cum fi*. An. 17B4. 

Jllootr. UnrneTiLic, //»<£». Bag. An. 1790. Heriot* Trie. An. 1B07- With a (rood ngurt. 
Mnnnc dw. Wasdex, Vnitti States, vol. i. p. 320. Goomax, AW. IIitt n vol. U. p. 274. 
Omitalce*. I1aiii.ax, Fauna, p. 229. Griffith, An* K>n 9 ^ vol. Iv. p.72. A good figuro of the head. 
" Ori K nac Basuce Settierr ix Caxada." (De Moou.) 
Orifrna!. French Caxadiaxs of the promt day. 
Mnoaii*. Ceee Ixdiax*. Denyai. ChEpewvaX*. 
" Soudarrinta. HlROXJ." (Tbeodat.) 



The Moose Deer is said to derive its present English name from its Algonquin 
and Cree appellation of mongsoa or moosoa. It early attracted the attention of 
travellers in America, and various descriptions of it appear in their works, some 
of which are quoted above. Live specimens have occasionally been brought to 
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England, and one was sent to his late Majesty, from Churchill, in Hudson's Bay. 
Naturalists have generally considered the moose deer to be the same species with 
the elk of the northern parts of the old world*. The Anglo-Americans, however, 
having given the trivial name of elk to the Canada stag or red deer, some confusion 
has occasionally crept into the accounts published by travellers, of the size, man- 
ners, and geographical distribution of the moose ; and it has also sometimes been 
confounded with the rein deer, from its possessing, in common with that animal, 
palmated horns. The fact, that few of (he American quadrupeds have been found 
precisely similar to their European representatives, ought to excite doubts of the 
identity of the moose and Scandinavian elk, until it is established by satisfactory 
comparisons. This does not appear, however, to have been hitherto done, and 
some differences between them are hinted at by La Hontan. Major Smith also 
mentions, that the lower parts of the antlers of the American animal more often 
separate into branches than those of the European one. 

Du Pratz informs us that, iu his time, moose deer were found as far south as the 
Ohio ; and Denys says, that they were once plentiful on the island of Cape Breton, 
though at the time that he wrote they had been extirpated. At present, according 
to Dr. Godman, they are not known in the state of Maine ; but they exist in consi- 
derable numbers in the neighbourhood of the bay of Fundy. They frequent the 
woody tracts in the fur countries to their most northern limit. Several were seen on 
Captain Franklin's last expedition, at the mouth of the Mackenzie, feeding on the 
willows, which, owing to the rich alluvial deposits on that great river, extend to the 
shores of the Arctic sea, in lat. 69°. Further to the eastward, towards the Copper- 
mine river, they are not found in a higher latitude than 65°, on account of the scarcity 
on the Barren Grounds of the aspen and willow, which constitute their food. I have 
not been able to ascertain whether they occupy the whole width of the continent or 
not. Mackenzie saw them high up on the eastern declivity of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, near the sources of the Elk river ; but I suspect that they are rarely, if ever, 
found to the westward of the mountains. Authors mention that the moose gene- 
rally form small herds in Canada. La Hontan, who travelled in that country in 
1683, says, that whilst he accompanied the Indians they hunted the elk with dogs, 
when there was a crust on the snow ; and that, after a chase of a few leagues, they 
generally found ten, fifteen, or twenty of them in a body : in three months his party 
killed fifty-six, and might have taken as many more. It is probable, however, that 

• According to Bufou, the dk ww unknown to the Greek* , and the word ale* firit ocenn in the writing! of Jaflai 
Cwar, end wu proUbly idoped by him from the Celt-. I» Cdtic nine U deb ; on* Swedish, *lg. 
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La Hontan in this passage confounds the Canada stag and moose deer together. 
He mentions the animal being able to run, in the summer season, for three days and 
nights in succession, and the excellent flavour of its flesh, — facts which apply to the 
moose deer, but not to the Canada stag ; on the other hand, the weight of the horns, 
which, he says, sometimes amounts to four hundred weight, is true only of the stag. 
In like manner, the accounts of the other early writers on Canada are liable to sus. 
picion. In the more northern parts, the moose deer is quite a solitary animal, more 
than one being very seldom seen at a time, unless during the rutting season, or 
when a female is accompanied by her fawns. It has the sense of hearing in very 
great perfection, and is the most shy and wary of all the deer species ; and on this 
account the art of moose-hunting is looked upon as the greatest of an Indian's 
acquirements, particularly by the Crees, who take to themselves the credit of 
being able to instruct the hunters of every other tribe. The skill of a moose- 
hunter is most tried in the early part of the winter ; for during the summer the 
moose, as well as other animals, are so much tormented by musquitoes, that they 
become regardless of the approach of man. In the winter the hunter tracks the 
moose by its foot-marks in the snow, and it is necessary that he should keep con- 
stantly to leeward of the chase, and make his advances with the utmost caution, for 
the rustling of a withered leaf, or the cracking of a rotten twig, is sufficient to alarm 
the watchful beast. The difficulty of approach is increased by a habit which the 
moose deer has of making daily a sharp turn in its route, and choosing a place 
of repose so near some part of its path, that it can hear the least noise made by 
one that attempts to track it. To avoid this, the judicious hunter, instead of 
walking in the animal's footsteps, forms his judgment, from the appearance of the 
country, of the direction it is likely to have taken, and makes a circuit to leeward, 
until lie again finds the track. This manoeuvre is repeated, until he discovers, by 
the softness of the snow in the foot-marks and other signs, that he is very near the 
chase. He then disencumbers himself of every thing that might embarrass his 
motions, and makes his approach in the most cautious manner. If he gets close 
to the animal's lair, without being seen, it is usual for him to break a small twig, 
which, alarming the moose, it instantly starts up ; but, not fully aware of the 
danger, squats on its hams, and voids its urine, preparatory to setting off. In 
this posture it presents the fairest mark, and the hunter's shot seldom fails to take 
effect in a mortal part. In the rutting season the bucks lay aside their timidity, 
and attack every animal that comes in their way, and even conquer their fear of man 
himself. The hunters then bring them within gun-shot, by scraping on the blade- 
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bone of a deer, and by whistling , which, deceiving the male, he blindly hastens to the 
spot, to assail his supposed rival. If the hunter fails in giving it a mortal wound as 
H approaches, he shelters himself from its fury behind a tree ; and I have heard of 
several instances in which the enraged animal has completely stripped the bark 
from the trunk of a large tree, by striking with its fore-feet. In the spring time, 
when the snow is very deep, the hunters frequently run down the moose on snow- 
shoes. An instance is recorded in the narrative of Captain Franklin's second 
journey, where three hunters pursued a moose-deer for four successive days, until 
the footsteps of the chace were marked with blood, although they had not yet got 
a view of it. At this period of the pursuit the principal hunter had the misfortune 
to sprain his ankle, and the two others were tired out ; but one of them, 
having rested for twelve hours, set out again, and succeeded in killing the 
animal, after a further pursuit of two days' continuance. Notwithstanding the 
lengthened chase which the moose can sustain, when pursued on the snow, 
Heame remarks that it is both tender-footed and short-winded ; and that, 
were it found in a country free from underwood, and dry under foot, it would 
become an easy prey to horsemen and dogs. The same author informs us, that 
in the summer moose-deer are often killed in the water by the Indians, who have 
the fortune to surprise them while they are crossing rivers or lakes, and that at 
such times they are the most inoffensive of animals, never making any resistance. 
u The young ones, in particular," says he, " are so simple, that I remember to 
have seen an Indian paddle his canoe up to one of them, and take it by the poll, 
without experiencing the least opposition ; the poor, harmless animal seeming, at 
the same time, as contented alongside the canoe, as if swimming by the side of its 
dam, and looking up in our faces with the same fearless innocence that a house- 
lamb would, making use of its fore-foot almost every instant, to clear its eyes of 
mosquitoes, which at that time were remarkably numerous. The moose is the 
easiest to tame and domesticate of any of the deer kind." 

With respect to the food of the moose, the same traveller says, " Their legs are 
so long, atid their necks so short, that they cannot graze on the level ground like 
other animals, but are obliged to browze on the tops of large plants and the 
leaves of trees in the summer, and in winter they always feed on the tops of 
willows and the small brandies of the birch tree, on which account they are never 
found during that season but in such places as can afford them a plentiful supply 
of their favourite food ; and although they have no fore-teeth in the upper jaw, yet 
I have often seen willows and small birch trees cropped by them in the same 

manner as if they had been cut by a gardeners shears, though some of them were 
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not smaller than a common pipe-stem* ; they seem particularly partial to red 
willows" (cornu* alba.) To the eastward of the Rocky Mountains the evergreen 
leaves of the guaUhtria shallon form, according to Lewis and Clark, a favourite 
part of the food of the moose-deer. 

The flesh of the moose is more relished by the Indians and residents in the fur 
countries than that of any other animal, and principally, I believe, ou account of its 
soft fat. It bears a greater resemblance in its flavour to beef than to venison. 

The flesh of the moose," says Hcarne, " is very good, though the grain is but 
coarse, and it is much tougher than any other kind of venison. The nose is most 
excellent, as is also the tongue, though by no means so fat and delicate as that of 
the common deer (rein-deer.) The fat of the intestines is hard like suet ; but all 
the external fat is soft like that of a breast of mutton, and, when put into a bladder, 
is as fine as marrow. In this they differ from all the other species of deer, of 
which the external fat is as hard as that of the kidnies." 

The moose acquires a large size, particularly the males, which, I have been 
informed, occasionally attain a weight of eleven or twelve hundred pounds. Moose 
dung is in form of oval, brown pellets. Their skins, when properly dressed, make 
a soft, thick, pliable leather, excellently adapted for moccasins, or other articles 
of winter clothing. The Dog-ribs excel in the art of dressing the skins, which is 
done in the following manner. They are first scraped to an equal thickness 
throughout, and the hair taken off by a scraper, made of the shin-bone of a deer, 
split longitudinally ; they are then repeatedly moistened and rubbed, after being 
smeared with the brains of the animal, until they acquire a soft, spongy feel ; 
and lastly, they are suspended over a fire, made of rotten wood, until they are well 
impregnated with the smoke. This last-mentioned process imparts a peculiar 
odour to the leather, and has the effect of preventing it from becoming so hard, 
after being wet, as it would otherwise do. 

The description of the moose, by Major Smith, being the fullest and most 
correct I have met with, I have quoted almost the whole of it. 

" This animal is the largest of the genus, being higher at the shoulders than the horse ; its 
horns weigh sometimes near fifty pounds f : accordingly, to bear this heavy weight, its neck 
is short and strong, taking away much of the elegance of proportion so generally predominant 
in lite deer ; but when it is asserted that the elk wants beauty or majesty, the opinion can 

• The wooden pipotcnu uted in nodMii'a Ray are about the thick mm of the little finger. 
hom« to be fuund in the fur-couotriei. 
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be entertained by those who have seen the female only, the young, or the mere stuffed 
specimen : for us who have had the opportunity of viewing the animal in all the glory of 
his full grown horns, amid the scenery of his own wilderness, no animal could appear more 
majestic or more imposing. It is, however, the aggregate of his appearance which produces 
this effect ; for wheu the proportions of its structure are considered in detail, they certainly 
will seem destitute of that harmony of parts which in the imagination produces the feeling 
of beauty. The head, measuring above two feet in length, is narrow and clumsily shaped, 
by the swelling upon the upper part of the nose and nostrils ; the eve is proportionally small 
and sunk ; the ears long, hairy, and asinine ; the neck and withers are surmounted by a 
heavy mane, and the throat furnished with long coarse hair, and in younger specimens 
encumbered with a pendulous gland : these give altogether an uncouth character to this 
part of the animal. Its body, however, is round, compact, and short j the tail not more 
than four inches long, and the legs, though very long, are remarkably clean and firm ; this 
length of limbs, and the overhanging lips, have caused the ancients to fancy that it grazed 
walking backwards. The hair of the animal is coarse and angular, breaking if bent. 

«' Its movements are rather heavy, and the shoulders being higher than the croup, it does 
not gallop, but shuffles or ambles along, its joints cracking at every step, with a sound heard 
to some distance. Increasing its speed, the hind-feet straddle to avoid treading on its fore- 
heels, tossing the head and shoulders like a horse about to break from a trot to a gallop. It 
does not leap, but steps without effort over a fallen tree, a gate, or a split fence. During its 
progress it holds the nose up, so as to lay the horns horizontally back. This attitude prevents 
it seeing the ground distinctly ; and as the weight is carried very high upon its elevated legs, it 
is said sometimes to trip by treading on its fore-heels, or otherwise, and occasionally to give 
itself a heavy fall. It is probably owing to this occurrence that the elk was believed by the 
ancients to have frequent attacks of epilepsy, and to be obliged to smell its hoof before it 
could recover; hence the Teutonic name of Elend (miserable), and the reputation, especially 
of the fore-hoofs, as a specific against the disease." 
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[73.] 2. Cbrvub taraxdus. (Linn.) The Rein-Deer, 

or Caribou. 

Okwvi Omit. Livk. Stttie, Ranglferinl. 

CtHbmmAiMwiT^i. 8*o*»n-Tuton»T, Cmaab, p.7«l. An. 1M. La Bout aw, t. 1, p. 77- An. 1703. 

Cha>j.kvoix, ATme. Franca, t. v. p. 190. 
Rein-dttr, cir Rain deer, Dbaoe, I'oy, ml. i. p. 3ft. Dobbs, Wurfr. Bay, pp. 19, M. Pbnnaht, Arctic Zool., 

vol. i. p. SJ. Ca*twbioiit, /.a^rwfar, pp. 91, 111, 138. FftAHKLiir, Jam****, At, pp. S«0, 946. 

Godmax, JVal. //id-, vol. li. p. 2<S3. 
Common deer. HeabbE, Joura., p. 194, 300. Pabby'* Mid Ltox'i Xarratires, puiim. 

Cerrus UJandnj. Sabibe, Svppt. Farrft F'mt Vvu., p are. Ricbabdsov, ^i>p. Parrot Strand Pop , p. 326. 

Rom, Parry' t Third Vvf. HaeLax, Fauna, p. J32. 
Carrt-benif, or Caribou. FitExcn Canadians. 

Attrhk. Ckee Indians. Elthio. CucPEWAVt and other NoBTIIIEX INDIAN*. 
Tooktoo. E««viHAL-z. Tukta. Gbzemlandebs (Kabririus,) 

The rein-deer inhabits the arctic islands of Spitzbergen and the northern 
extremity of the old continent ; its range, according to Baron Covier, never 
having extended to the southward of the Baltic. It has long been domesticated, 
and its manners are well ascertained, and have been carefully described by able 
naturalists. It varies in size according to the district in which it is fed ; the 
breed which the Laplanders train to the sledge being of small stature when com- 
pared with the large kind reared in the north of Asia by the Tungusians, who ride 
upon them. The rein- deer or caribou of North America are much less perfectly 
known. They have indeed so great a general resemblance in appearance and 
manners to the Lapland deer, that they have been always considered to be the 
same species, without the fact having ever been completely established. Pennant 
states that the rein-deer are most numerous in the countries surrounding 
Hudson's Bay, and that their most southern residence is the northern parts of 
Canada*. They exist in Greenland, Labrador, and Newfoundland, but are not 
known in Iceland. They extend most probably completely across the northern 
parts of the American continent, and are mentioned both by Pennant and 
LangsdorfF, as inhabitants of the coast opposite to the Fox or Aleutian islands. 
They do not appear, however, to extend so far to the southward on the Pacific 
coast as they do in Labrador, and on the shores of Hudson's Bay. Some parts 

* Dr. Harlan informs us, that the rein-deer extend aa far wrath as the district of Maine, but without quoting hi* 
authority. Charlevoix says, that it U «o unusual for tlirm to come » far south as Quebec, that he knew of only one 
individual having wandered thither — The nw he alludes to. on being chased, precipitated itself from Cape Diamond, 
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of New Caledonia seem to be altogether destitute of them. According to 
Pennant, they are not found on the islands that lie between Asia and America, 
but are numerous in Kamtschatka. The Koreki, a nation bordering on the 
latter country, are said to keep immense herds of rein-deer, some rich individuals 
possessing to the enormous extent often or twenty thousand. The limits assigned 
by writers to the rein-dcer in America are liable to some uncertainty, because 
the term of caribou, by which they are generally known, has, particularly in 
Canada, been applied to very distinct species of deer *. Be this, however, as 
it may, there are two well-marked and permanent varieties of caribou that inhabit 
the fur-countries, one of them confined to the woody and more southern districts, 
and the other retiring to the woods only in the winter, but passing the summer 
on the coast of the arctic sea, or on the Barren Grounds, so often mentioned in 
this work. The early French writers on Canada, and Jercmie, Ellis, Dobbs, 
Umfreville, and others, who have given an account of that part of the Hudson 
Bay Company's possessions which lie to the southward of Churchill River, treat 
of the woodland variety only. Hearne's descriptions of the rein-deer, on the 
other hand, relate principally to the Barren Ground kind, with which he was 
thoroughly acquainted ; and it is of this variety that specimens have been brought 
home by the late arctic expeditions. Neither variety has as yet been properly 
compared with the European or Asiatic races of rein-dcer, and the distinguishing 
characters, if any exist, are still unknown. Major Smith, indeed, observes that 
" a probable distinction, by which some, if not all the varieties of caribou may be 
distinguished from the rein-deer of the old continent, is, that their horns are 
always shorter, less concave, more robust, the palm narrower, and with fewer 
processes than those of the former." I have had but little opportunity of ascer- 
taining how far these remarks apply to the woodland variety of caribou, but I can 
with confidence say, after having seen many thousands of the Barren Ground kind, 
that the horns of the old males are as much if not more palmated than any antlers 
of the European rein-deer to be found in the British museums. The annexed cuts 
were made from drawings by Captain Back, of the antlers of two old buck 
caribou, killed on the Barren Grounds in the neighbourhood of Fort Enterprise. 
It is to be recollected, however, that the antlers of the rein-deer assume an almost 
infinite number of forms, no two individuals having them alike. 

* Thus, Mr. Henry, when he mentions Cnribou that weigh 40011a., must hare Mote other tpecies of deer in view. 
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Cervus tarandub, var. a., arctica. Barren Ground Caribou. 

Common De«r. Hkarxic, J&um*y y p. 195-200 
IW'dxce-iiwaah. Co Pre ft Ixdiaxs and Doo-ftii*. 

(jtfolr) I IDEM. Thootai. (/V«KM>) IlDXX. 
Tjunpeh. (AVwo/e, wiiA a ./awn) IlDEM. 
Took -loo. Esquimaux (look-took, 4>utl s took toot, plural.) 

Tukta. ObeEXLavdebs. (Pangnak, «m/« ,* kolWak, /<rma/« ; Bor»k, young. — Fabbicici.) 

This variety of rein-deer is of small stature, and weighs so little, that I have 
seen a Canadian voyager throw a full-grown doe on his shoulders, and carry it as 
an English butcher would a sheep. The bucks are of larger size, and weigh, 
exclusive of the offal, when in good condition, from 90 to 130 lbs. The old males 
have in general the largest and most pal mated horns, while the young ones and 
the females have them less branched and more cylindrical and pointed ; but this 
is not uniformly the case, and the variety of forms assumed by the horns of the 
Caribou is indeed so great, that it is difficult to comprehend them all in a general 
description. Some have the branches and extremities broadly palmated, and set 
round with 6nger-like points ; others have them cylindrical, and even tapering, 
without any palmated portion whatever. The majority of adult males have a 
brow antler, in form of a broad vertical plate running down betwixt the eyes and 
hanging over the nose. In some, this plate springs from the right horn, in 
others from the left ; in many there is a plate from each side, and in a considerable 
number it is altogether wanting : the plate is in general widest at its extremity, 
and is set with four or five points which are sometimes recurved. The main stem 
of the horns also exhibits an endless variety in its thickness, altitude, and curva- 
ture. During the growth of the horns they are covered with a hairy skin, which 
is soft and velvety to the touch, and in an early stage their interior consists of a 
substance which has the flavour of marrow, and resembles it much in appearance, 
but has a finer consistence, and is furnished with more conspicuous blood-vessels. 
The horns become indurated as they increase in size, and when they have attained 
their full growth, their velvety covering shrivels and peels off in ragged filaments. 
This takes place in the males in September, previous to the commencement of the 
rutting season, and by the end of November most of the old bucks have shed 
their horns. The young males retain theirs much longer, and the females do not 
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lose their horns until they are about to drop their young in the month of May. 
Hearne observes, that the Barren-Ground Caribou bears horns twice the size of 
those of the woodland variety, notwithstanding that the latter is a much larger 
animal. 

In the month of July the Caribou sheda its winter covering, and acquires a 
short, smooth coat of hair, of a colour composed of clove-brown, mingled with 
deep reddish and yellowish browns ; the under surface of the neck, the belly, and 
the inner side9 of the extremities, remaining white in all seasons. The hair at 
first is fine and flexible, but as it lengthens it increases gradually in diameter at 
its roots, becoming at the same time white, soft, compressible, and brittle, like the 
hair of the moose-deer. In the course of the winter the thickness of the hairs at 
their roots becomes so great that they are exceedingly close, and no longer lie 
down smoothly, but stand erect, and they are then so soft and tender below, that 
the flexible, coloured points are easily rubbed off, and the fur appears white, 
especially on the flanks. This occurs in a smaller degree on the back ; and on the 
under parts the hair, although it acquires length, remains more flexible and 
slender at its roots, and is, consequently, uot so subject to break. Towards the 
spring, when the deer are tormented by the larva? of the gad-fly making their way 
through the skin, they rub themselves against stones and rocks, until all the 
coloured tops of the hair are worn off, and their fur appears to be entirely of* 
soiled white colour. 

The closeness of the hair of the Caribou, and the lightness of its skin, when 
properly dressed, renders it the most appropriate article for winter clothing in the 
high latitudes. The skins of the young deer make the best dresses, and they 
should be killed for that purpose in the months of August or September, as after 
the latter date the hair becomes too long and brittle. The prime parts of 
eight or ten deer-skins make a complete suit of clothing for a grown person* 
which is so impervious to the cold, that, with the addition of a blanket of 
the same material, any one, so clothed, may bivouack on the snow with safety, 
and even with comfort, in the most intense cold of an Arctic winter's night. 
The hoofs of this variety of rein-deer are very large, and spread greatly ; and 
the posterior or accessory ones make a loud clattering noise when the animal 
runs. The forms of the latter are almost always visible in its foot-marks, unless 
the ground be so hard that even the principal hoofs make little impression. 

The Barren-Ground Caribou, which resort to the coast of the Arctic Sea, hr 
summer, retire in winter to the woods lying between the sixty-third and the sixty- 
sixth degree of latitude, where they feed on the usnca, alecloria, and other licliens, 
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which hang from the trees, and on the long grass of the swamps. About the end 
of April, when the partial melting of the snow has softened the cetrarite, cornicvlaria, 
'and cenomyccs, which clothe the barren-grounds like a carpet, they make short 
excursions from the woods, but return to them when the weather is frosty. In 
May the females proceed towards the sea-coast, and towards the end of June the 
males are in full march in the same direction. At that period the power of the 
sun has dried up the lichens on the barren -grounds, and the Caribou frequent the 
moist pastures which cover the bottoms of the narrow vallies on the coasts and 
islands of the Arctic Sea, where they graze on the sprouting carices, and on the 
withered grass or hay of the preceding year, which is at that period still standing-, 
and retaining part of its sap. Their spring journey is performed partly on the 
snow, and partly, after the snow has disappeared, on the ice covering the rivers 
and lakes, which have, in general, a northerly direction. Soon after their arrival 
on the coast the females drop their young ; they commence their return to the 
south in September, and reach the vicinity of the woods towards the end of October, 
where they are joined by the males. This journey takes place after the snow has 
feUen, and they scrape it away with their feet to procure the lichens, which are 
then tender and pulpy, being preserved moist and unfrozen by the heat stfll 
remaining in the earth. Except in the rutting season, the bulk of the males and 
females live separately : the former retire deeper into the woods in the winter* 
whilst herds of the pregnant does stay on the skirts of the Barren Grounds, and 
proceed to the coast very early in spring. Captain Parry saw deer on Melville 
Peninsula as late as the 23d of September, and the females, with their fawns, 
made their first appearance on the 22d of April. The males in general do not go 
so far north as the females. On the coast of Hudson's Bay the Barren-Ground 
Caribou migrate further south than those on the Coppermine or Mackenzie Rivera ; 
hut none of them go to the southward of Churchill. 

The lichens, on which the Caribou principally feed whilst on the Barren-Grounds, 
are the cornicvlaria trutit, divergent, and ochrileuca, the cctraria nivalis, cucullata, 
and inkmdica, and the cenomyce rangiferina. When in condition, there is a layer 
of fat deposited on the back and rump of the males to the depth of two or three 
inches or more, immediately under the skin, which is termed depouille by the 
Canadian voyagers ; aud as an article of Indian trade, it is often of more value 
man all the remainder of the carcass. The depouille is thickest at the commence- 
ment of the rotting season ; it then becomes of a red colour, and acquires a high 
flavour, and soon afterwards disappears. The females at that period are lean ; 
but in the course of the winter they acquire a small depouille, which is exhausted 
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soon after they drop their young. The flesh of the caribou is very tender, and hs 
flavour when in season is, in my opinion, superior to that of the finest English 
venison ; but when the animal is lean it is very insipid, the difference being greater 
between well-fed and lean caribou than any one can conceive who has not had an 
opportunity of judging. The lean meat fills the stomach but never satisfies the 
appetite, and scarcely serves to recruit the strength when exhausted by labour* 
The flesh of the moose-deer and buffalo, on the other hand, is tough when lean, 
but is never so utterly tasteless and devoid of nourishment as that of a caribou in 
poor condition. The Chepewyans, the Copper Indians, the Dog-ribs and Hare 
Indians of Great Bear Lake, would be totally unable to inhabit their barren lands 
were it not for the immense herds of this deer that exist there. Of the caribou 
horns they form their fish-spears and hooks ; and previous to the introduction of 
European iron, ice-chisels and various other utensils were likewise made of them. 
The hide dressed with the fur is, as has been already mentioned, excellent for 
winter clothing, and supplies the place of both blanket and feather-bed to the 
inhabitants of the Arctic wilds. When subjected to the process described in the 
article on the moose-deer, it forms a soft and pliable leather, adapted for mocassins 
and summer clothing, or when sixty or seventy skins are sewed together, they 
make a tent sufficient for the residence of a large family. The shin-bone of the 
deer, split so as to present a sharp edge, is the knife that is used to remove the 
hair in the process of making the leather. The undressed hide, after the hair is 
taken off, is cut into thongs of various thickness, which are twisted into deer- 
snares, bow-strings, net-lines, and in fact supply all the purposes of rope. The 
fiuer thongs are used in the manufacture of fishing nets or in working snow- 
shoes ; while the tendons of the dorsal muscles are split into fine and excellent 
sewing thread. 

Besides these and many other uses to which the Indians appropriate different 
parts of the caribou in their domestic economy, the animal is no less useful in the 
way of food. The hunter breaks the leg bones of a recently-slaughtered deer, and 
while the marrow is still warm devours it with much relish. The kidneys and 
part of the intestines, particularly the thin folds of the third stomach or many-plies, 
are likewise occasionally eaten when raw, and the summits of the antlers, as long 
as they are soft, are also delicacies in a raw state. The colon or large gut is 
inverted, so as to preserve its fatty appendages, and is, when either roasted or 
boiled, one of the richest and most savoury morsels the country affords, either to 
the native or white resident The remainder of the intestines, after being cleaned, 
are hung in the smoke for a few days and then broiled. The stomach and its 
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contents, termed by the Esquimaux nerrooks, and by the Greenlanders ncrrokak or 
ncrriookak, are also eaten, and it would appear that the lichens and other 
vegetable matters on which the caribou feeds are more easily digested by the 
human stomach when they have are mixed with the salivary and gastric juices 
of a ruminating animal. Many of the Indians and Canadian voyagers prefer 
this savoury mixture after it has undergone a degree of fermentation, or lain 
to season, as they term it, for a few days. The blood, if mixed in proper 
proportion with a strong decoction of fat meat, forms, after some nicety in 
the cooking, a rich soup, which is very palatable and highly nutritious, but 
very difficult of digestion. When all the soft parts of the animal are consumed, 
the bones are pounded small, and a large quantity of marrow is extracted 
from them by boiling. This is used in making the better kinds of the mixture of 
dried meat and fat, which is named panmican, and it is also preserved by the 
young men and females for anointing the hair and greasing the face on dress 
occasions. The tongue roasted, when fresh or when half dried, is a delicious 
morsel. When it is necessary to preserve the caribou meat for use at a future 
period, it is cut into thin slices and dried over the smoke of a slow fire, and then 
pounded betwixt two stones. This pounded meat is very dry and husky if 
eaten alone, but when a quantity of the back fat or depouille of the deer is added 
to it, is one of the greatest treats that can be offered to a resident in the fur 
countries. Panmican is formed by pouring one-third part of melted fat over the 
pounded meat and incorporating them well together. If kept dry it may be pre- 
served sound for three or four years, and from the quantity of nourishment it 
contains in small bulk, it is perhaps the best kind of food for those who travel 
through desert lands. Thueehawgan is a mixture of pounded deer's meat and 
dried fish or fish-roe, which is eaten raw, or when made into soup, by throwing a 
handful of it into boiling water. 

The caribou travel in herds, varying in number from eight or ten to two or three 
hundred, and their daily excursions are generally towards the quarter from whence 
the wind blows. The Indians kill them with the bow and arrow or gun, take them 
in snares, or spear them in crossing rivers or lakes. The Esquimaux also take 
them iu traps ingeniously formed of ice or snow. Of all the deer of North 
America, they are the most easy of approach, and are slaughtered in the greatest 
numbers. A single family of Indians will sometimes destroy two or three hundred 
in a few weeks, and in many cases they are killed for the sake of their tongues alone. 

The following extract from Captain Lyon's interesting Journal, details some 
of the Esquimaux methods of killing them. " The rein-deer," says he *, 

• Frivol, Jnrrud, p. S3*. 
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" visits the polar regions at the latter end of May or the early part of June, and 
remains until late in September. On his first arrival, he is thin, and his flesh is 
tasteless, but the short summer is sufficient to fatten him to two or three inches on 
the haunches. When feeding on the level ground, an Esquimaux makes no 
attempt to approach him, but should a few rocks be near, the wary hunter feels 
secure of his prey. Behind one of these he cautiously creeps, and having laid 
himself very close, with his bow and arrow before him, imitates the bellow of the 
deer when calling to each other. Sometimes, for more complete deception, the 
hunter wears his deer skin coat and hood so drawn over his head, as to resemble, 
in a great measure, the unsuspecting animals be is enticing. Though the bellow 
proves a considerable attraction, yet if a man has great patience he may do 
without it, and may be equally certain that his prey will ultimately come to 
examine him ; the rein-deer being an inquisitive animal, and at the same time so 
silly, that if he sees any suspicious object which is not actually chasing him, he 
will gradually, and after many caperings, and forming repeated circles, approach 
nearer and nearer to it The Esquimaux rarely shoot until the creature is within 
twelve paces, and I have frequently been told of their being killed at a much 
shorter distance. It is to be observed that ' a tbe hunters never appear openly, but 
employ stratagem for their purpose ; thus, by patience and ingenuity, rendering 1 
their rudely-formed bows, and still worse arrows, as effective as the rifles of 
Europeans. When two men bunt in company, they sometimes purposely shew 
themselves to the deer, and when his attention is fully engaged, walk slowly 
away from him, one before the other. The deer follows, and when the hunters 
arrive near a stone, the foremost drops behind it and prepares his bow, while his 
companion continues walking steadily forward. This latter, the deer still follows 
unsuspectingly, and thus passes near the concealed man, who takes a deliberate 
aim and kills the animal. When the deer assemble in herds, there are particular 
passes which they invariably take, and on being driven to them are killed by 
arrows by the men, while the women, with shouts, drive them to the water. 
Here they swim with the ease and activity of water-dogs, the people in kayaks 
chasing and easily spearing them ; the carcasses float, and the hunter then 
presses forward and kills as many as he finds in bis track. No springs or traps 
are used in the capture of these animals, as is practised to the southward, in 
consequence of the total absence of standing wood." The caribou entirely quit 
the districts which Captain Lyon visited, in the winter ; but the Esquimaux who 
inhabit the coast of the Welcome, to the southward of Chesterfield inlet, have 
an opportunity, by the animals continuing in their country, of shewing their 
ingenuity in the construction of deer-traps, of their convenient and elegant 
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building material, compact snow. The sides of the trap are built of slabs of 
that substance, cut as if for a snow-house ; an inclined plane of snow leads to 
the entrance of the pit, which is about five feet deep, and of sufficient dimen- 
sions to contain two or three large deer. The pit is covered with a large, 
thin slab of snow, which the animal is enticed to tread upon by a quantity 
of the lichens on which it feeds being placed conspicuously on an eminence 
beyond the opening. The exterior of the trap is banked up with snow so as to 
resemble a natural hillock, and care is taken to render it so steep on all sides but 
one, that the deer must pass over the mouth of the trap before it can reach the 
bait. The slab is sufficiently strong to bear the weight of a deer until it has 
passed its middle, when it revolves on two short axles of wood, precipitates the 
deer into the trap, and returns to its place again in consequence of the lower end 
being heavier than the other. Throughout the whole line of coast frequented by 
the Esquimaux, it is customary to see long lines of stones set on an end, or of turfs 
piled up at intervals of about twenty yards, for the purpose of leading the caribou 
to stations where they can be more easily approached. The natives find by 
experience that the animals, in feeding, imperceptibly take the line of direction 
pf the objects thus placed before them, and the hunter can approach a herd 
thai he sees from a distance, by gradually crawling from stone to stone, and 
remaining motionless when he sees any of the animals looking towards him. The 
whole of the Barren-Grounds are intersected by caribou paths, like sheep tracks, 
which are of service to travellers at times in leading them to convenient crossing 
places of lakes or rivers. 

Hearne gives the following account of the deer pound in use amongst the 
Chepewyans : — 

" When the Indians design to impound deer, they look out for one of the 
paths in which a number of them have trod, and which is observed to be still 
frequented by them. When these paths cross a lake, a wide river, or a barren 
plain, they are found to be much the best for the purpose ; and if the path run 
through a cluster of woods, capable of affording materials for building the pound, 
it adds considerably to the commodiousness of the situation. The pound is built 
by making a strong fence with brushy trees, without observing any degree of 
regularity, and the work is continued to any extent, according to the pleasure of 
the builders. I have seen some that were not less than a mile round, and am 
informed that there are others still more extensive. The door or entrance of the 
pound is not larger than a common gate, and the inside is so crowded with small 
counter-hedges as very much to resemble a maze, in every opening of which 
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they set a snare, made with thongs of parchment deer-skins well twisted together, 
which are amazingly strong. One end of the snare is usually made fast to a 
growing pole ; but if no one of a sufficient size can be found near the place where 
the snare is set, a loose pole is substituted in its room, which is always of such 
size and length that a deer cannot drag it far before it gets entangled among the 
other woods, which are all left standing, except what is found necessary for 
making the fence, hedges, &c. The pound being thus prepared, a row of small 
brush-wood is stuck up in the snow on each side of the door or entrance, and these 
hedge rows are continued along the open part of the lake, river, or plain, where 
neither stick nor stump besides is to be seen, which makes them the more dis- 
tinctly observed. These poles or brush-wood are generally placed at the distance 
of fifteen or twenty yards from each other, and ranged in such a manner as to form 
two sides of a long acute angle, growing gradually wider in proportion to the 
distance they extend from the pound, which sometimes is not less than two or 
three miles, while the deer's path is exactly along the middle, between the two 
rows of brush- wood. 

" Indians employed on this service always pitch their tents on or near to an 
eminence that affords a commanding prospect of the path leading to the pound ; 
and when they see any deer going that way, men, women, and children walk along 
the lake or river side under cover of the woods, till they get behind them, then 
step forth to open view, and proceed towards the pound in form of a crescent 
The poor timorous deer finding themselves pursued, and at the same time taking 
the two rows of brushy poles to be two ranks of people stationed to prevent their 
passing on either side, run straight forward in the path till they get into the pound. 
The Indians then close in, and block up the entrance with some brushy trees that 
have been cut down and lie at hand for that purpose. The deer being thus 
•enclosed, the women and children walk round the pound to prevent them from 
jumping over or breaking through the fence, while the men are employed spearing 
such as are entangled in the snares, and shooting with bows and arrows those which 
remain loose in the pound. This method of hunting, if it deserve the name, is 
sometimes so successful, that many families subsist by it without having occasion 
to move their tents above once or twice during the course of a whole winter ; and 
when the spring advances, both the deer and Indians draw out to the eastward, 
on the ground which is entirely barren, or at least what is called so in these parts, 
as it neither produces trees nor shrubs of any kind, so that moss and some little 
grass is all the herbage which is to be found on it." 

Captain Franklin observes that " the rein-deer has a quick eye, but the hunter 
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by keeping to leeward of them, and using a little caution, may approach very 
near ; their apprehensions being much more easily roused by the smell than the 
sight of any unusual object. Indeed their curiosity often causes them to come 
close up to and wheel round the hunter, thus affording him a good opportunity of 
singling out the fattest of the herd, and upon these occasions they become so 
confused by the shouts and gestures of their enemy, that they run backwards and 
forwards with great rapidity, but without the power of making their escape. The 
Copper Indians find by experience that a white dress attracts them most readily, 
and they often succeed in bringing them within shot, by kneeling and vibrating 
the gun from side to side, in imitation of the motion of a deer's horns when he is 
in the act of rubbing his head against a stone. The Dog-rib Indians have a mode 
of killing these animals, which, though simple, is very successful. It was thus 
described by Mr. Wentzel, who resided long amongst that people. The hunters 
go in pairs, the foremost man carrying in one hand the horns and part of Die skin 
of the head of a deer, and in the other a small bundle of twigs, against which he, 
from time to time, rubs the horns, imitating the gestures peculiar to the animal. 
His comrade follows treading exactly in his footsteps, and holding the guns of 
both in a horizontal position, so that the muzzles project under the arms of him 
who carries the head. Both hunters have a fillet of white skin round their fore- 
heads, and the foremost has a strip of the same round his wrists. They approach 
the herd by degrees, raising their legs very slowly but setting them down some- 
what suddenly, after the manner of a deer, and always taking care to lift their 
right or left feet simultaneously. If any of the herd leave off feeding to gaze 
upon this extraordinary phenomenon, it instantly stops, and the head begins to 
play its part by licking its shoulders and performing other necessary movements. 
In this way the hunters attain the very centre of the herd without exciting sus- 
picion, and have leisure to single out the fattest. The hindmost man then pushes 
forward his comrade's gun, the head is dropt, and they both fire nearly at the 
same instant. The deer scamper off, the hunters trot after them ; in a short 
time the poor animals halt to ascertain the cause of their terror, their foes stop at 
the same moment, and having loaded as they ran, greet the gazers with a second 
fatal discharge. The consternation of the deer increases, they run to and fro in 
the utmost confusion, and sometimes a great part of the herd is destroyed within 
the space of a few hundred yards." 
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Cery ub tarakdus, var. /3, sylvestris. Woodland Caribou. 

Caribou. Tiisod.it, La Hoxtax, Chabictoix, Ac 
Rdn-dw. Dbage, Dobbs, Ac. 

Attcn*. Cbze IroiAjrs. Tantaecafc. Coppsb Ixviavb. 

Of the form of this variety I know little, having seen few of them alive or in an 
entire state when killed. It is much larger than the Barren-Ground Caribou, has 
smaller horns, and even when in good condition is vastly inferior as an article of 
food. The proper country of this deer is a stripe of low primitive rocks, well 
clothed with wood, about one hundred miles wide, and extending at the distance of 
eighty or a hundred miles from the shores of Hudson's Bay, from Athapescow 
Lake to Lake Superior. Contrary to the practice of the Barren-Ground Caribou, 
the Woodland variety travels to the southward in the spring. They cross the 
Nelson and Severn Rivers in immense herds in the month of May, pass the sum- 
mer on the low, marshy shores of James' Bay, and return to the northward, and 
at the same time retire more inland in the month of September. From November 
to April it is rare to meet with one within ninety or a hundred miles of the 
coast. A few deer of this kind frequent the swamps near Cumberland- house 
in the winter, but it is extremely rare indeed for a stray individual to wander on 
tli at parallel so far to the westward as Carlton-house. Mr. Hutchins mentions 
that be has seen eighty carcasses of this kind of deer brought into York 
Factory in one day, and many others were refused, for want of salt to preserve 
them. These were killed when in the act of crossing Hayes River, and the 
natives continued to destroy them, for the sake of the skins, long after they 
had stored up more meat than they required. I have been informed by several 
of the residents at York Factory that the herds are sometimes so large as to 
require several hours to cross the river in a crowded phalanx. The rut takes 
place in the beginning of October, and the doe drops her young in June. Mr. 
Hutchins said that several of the fawns have been brought up at the factories, 
and have become as tame as a pet lamb, but that they all died in the chops of 
the Channel when attempts were made to carry them to England. The same 
gentleman mentions that the buck has a peculiar bag or cist in the lower part of 
the neck about the bigness of a crown-piece, and filled with fine flaxen hair 
neatly coiled round to the thickness of an inch. There is an opening through 
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the skin, near the head, leading to the cist, bat Mr. Hutchios does not offer a con- 
jecture as to its uses in the economy of the animal. Camper found a membranous 
cist in the rein-deer above the thyroid cartilage and opening into the larynx, but 
I have met with no account of a cist with a doct opening externally like that 
described by Mr. Hutcbins, and, unfortunately, 1 was not aware of his remarks 
until the means of ascertaining whether such a sac exists in the Barren-Ground 
caribou were beyond my reach. Both the Barren-Ground and Woodland caribous 
are infested by the gadfly. 



(75.] 3. Cervus strongyloceros. (Schreber.) The Wapiti. 

Sur. Pzx*«WT, ArtiK ZW n vol. I. p. *7. 

Wnakia. Uxabjte, Jottrn-, p. 3O0. 

Wwkiwwv or R«I-A«T. HvTCHtffa, MSS. 

Red-daac UMTBErrLLK, lludiuut Bam, p. 163* An. 1790. 

Th« Elk. Lewis and Clabk, Toy., roL U. p. 167. An. 181(5. 

American VSk. BtwICl, Q v m mr., p. US. 

Wapiti. ** Babtos, Med. and PAp,, Joam.., jol. lii. p.36." WaBBIX, United Stale*, toI. i. p. 241. 
Le WaplU. F. CuviEa, tful. Nat. del Mamm , tier. SO and 28. An. 1890. 
The Wapiti (C S*rtmgyloc«ro»). SMITB, G r\/U k'& Am. KtntpL, re I. It. p. 'M. 
Red -deer. Uudsov'j Bat Tbadebs. La Bicbe. Cavaoiav Votauejij. 
M'vTMkenltiM ; al*o, ava*kms aud moosuwah. Cues. 

This animal does not extend its range further to the north than the 56th or 57th 
parallel of latitude, nor is it found to the eastward of a line drawn from the south 
end of Lake Winipeg to the Saskatchewan, in the 103d degree of longitude, and 
from thence till it strikes the Elk River in the 111th degree. To the Sooth of 
Lake Winipeg it may perhaps exist further to the eastward. They are pretty 
numerous amongst the dumps of wood that skirt the plains of the Saskatchewan, 
where they live in small families of six or seven individuals. Tbey feed on grass, 
on the young shoots of willows and poplars, and are very fond of the hips of the 
rosa blanda, which forms much of the underwood in the districts which they 
frequent. Hearne remarks that they are " the most stupid of all the deer kind, 
and frequently make a shrill whistling and quivering noise, not very unlike the 
braying of an ass." Mr. Drummond, who saw many of these deer in his journies 
through the plains of the Saskatchewan, informs me that the waicaskcesh dees not 
iell like the English red-deer ; and M. F. Cuvier describes the cry of the male as 
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being prolonged and acute, and consisting of the successive sounds of the vowels 
a, o, u, (french.) uttered with so much strength as to offend the ear. The cry of 
the European stag, when compared to it, is dull and base, though not deficient ia 
strength. The velvety covering shrivels and is rubbed off the horns of the 
Wapiti in the month of October, at the commencement of the rutting season, but 
the horns themselves do not fall until the months of March or April. Two male 
Wapitis were found near Edmonton-house, lying dead, with their horns locked 
into each other, and the moose and rein deer are reported to have occasionally 
died under similar circumstances. The flesh of the Wapiti is coarse, and is 
little prized by the natives, principally on account of its fat being hard like suet. 
It seemed to me to want the juiciness of venison, and to resemble dry but small 
grained beef. Its hide, when made into leather, after the Indian fashion, is said 
not to turn hard in drying after being wet, and in that respect to excel moose or 
rein-deer leather. 

The wawaskeesh of the Saskatchewan River was long considered by the 
Fur Traders as the same with the red-deer or stag of Europe, and its re- 
semblance to that animal is, indeed, so great, that, as M. F. Cuvier states, their 
specific differences become apparent only when an opportunity occurs of comparing 
them with each other, and of attentively studying their manners when they are 
placed under similar circumstances. Pennant, without having seen a specimen 
of the true wawaskeesh, or, as he writes it, wasiesse, applies that name to the 
moose, probably misled by the appellation of " grey moose," which was given 
to the wapiti in contradistinction to the name of " black moose," which was appro- 
priated to the Cervus alces. Its trivial name of " wapiti " has been only recently 
adopted in scientific works, but is preferable to the appellations either of elk, 
grey-moose, or red-deer, which have already been the means of confounding it 
with other species. A number of live specimens were brought from the Missouri 
to Europe some years ago, and were by several authors described as a new 
species, and introduced into the catalogues under the name of Certus Wapiti. 
Several Hudson's-Bay Traders, however, well acquainted with the wawaskeesh, 
recognised it at once in the wapiti shewn in England ; and my recollections of two 
recent specimens of the wawaskeesh, which I had an opportunity of examining on 
the Saskatchewan, induce me to conform without hesitation to their opinion. It is 
also without doubt the Canada stag of various authors, but, as M. F. Cuvier has 
observed, the want of a pale mark on the rump in Perrault's figure is sufficient to 
excite a doubt of its being the Certus Canadensis • of that author. Indeed, I do 
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not think it at all improbable that his figure is that of the Cercus macrotis, which 
may hereafter prove to be an inhabitant of Upper Canada *. 

DESCRIPTION. 
Translated from the Hitt. tfaturellt dt* Sfammifirti. 

The height of the wapiti at the shoulders is 4 J feet, whilst that of the European stag is 
more than a foot less. They agree with each other in the form and proportions of their 
heads and limbs, but they diner in their respective tints of colour, that of the common stag 
being an uniform blackish-brown, whilst the wapiti has all its superior parts and the lower 
jaw of a pretty lively yellowish-browu, and a black mark extends from the angle of the mouth 
along the side of the lower jaw. There is a whitish circle round the eye of the European 
animal, but in the American one this circle is brown. 

The common stag has generally the first antlers turned upwards at their points, whilst in 
the wapiti these antlers are depressed in the direction of the facial line, and this character 
appears to be constant. The neck in both species has a deeper tint of colour than the sides 
of the body; it is blackish- brown in the European stag, and mixed red and black in the 
American one, with coarse black hairs depending from it like a dewlap ; and this colour, 
which changes to a brown mixed with white from the shoulders to the hips in the former, 
becomes a dear French-gray in the same parts of the latter. In both, the limbs have a 
deeper brown colour anteriorly than posteriorly; and both also have a very pale yellowish 
spot on the buttocks, bounded on the thighs by a black line, and the tail is likewise of this 
yellowish colour, but it is nearly seven inches long in the European stag, whilst it is 
scarcely two and a half in the Canadian one. The colours here mentioned are those which 
exist at the commencement of the autumn. 

The hair of the wapiti is of mean length on the shoulders, the back, the flanks, the thighs, 
and the under part of the head : the sides and the limbs are clothed with shorter hairs ; but 
they are very long on the sides of the head posteriorly and on the neck, particularly beneath, 
where they form, as has beeu mentioned above, a kind of dewlap ; and there is on the 
posterior and outer aspect of the hind-leg a brush of tawny hair which surrounds a narrow, 
long, horny substance. The ears are white interiorly, and clothed with tufted hairs ; ex- 
teriorly their colour is the same with that of the neighbouring parts. There is a naked 
triangular space round the lachrymal opening near the inner angle of the orbit. The hoofs of 
the wapiti are small. 

The wapiti, like the common stag, has very large lachrymal or suborbital openings +, a 
muzzle, upper caniue teeth, a soft tongue, coarse brittle bair, with a short wool beneath it, &c. 

" TW fuUoTving pa$wi£e <x\"iirx in Uir Hittory uf CuiKulu liy TtittMlat. Ix?* vrrfs t|ii'ili apj>elli*nt SconGCGD, aont 
plua oummuna dani le pays dea Neutrea, qu*en toutea lea autrea contrfea Huronnea, roaia ila aont un pan pint prths 
que lea noetrea de dec,a, et trea legera de pied." The atag that he here apeaka of* as being amalier than the common 
one, cannot be the Wapiti. He mentiooa the Elk and Rein-deer, under their name* of Ealan and Caribou, and he 
refer* probably to the Cemu Virginianiu, by Ute appellation of lie Dain, which be aaya la an animal that he knew 
merely by report a« an inhabitant of North America. The cnuotry of the "Ventres leeroa to bare been on the 
northern a Korea of Lake iluron near the Rirrr I\'aluirn.<apa. 
t The Creea probably on tbla account term the wapiti "atinking bead." 
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[76.] 4. Cervus macrotis. (Say.) The Black-tailed Deer. 



Jumping Attt. Uxr»STiLLK, HivUtnU Bay, p. 164. 

BbA^UM d«r! Mulo'-aL ° !»« Ct^M, r«L J. PP- 91, M, IOC, 152, 539, 864. 32* ; waL U. p. I AS ( *«L Ill* 

p. 87, 18* 

Mule awr. Wards** Un.led StaU,, rol. i. p. 843. 

" Cerru. mHim Idem, ( W. O.H.) t. T. p. «40" 

C«rf mule*. DciXAldT, Mamm. in notb, p. 443. 

I* Dun f«ure ■ qucu« noire. Ide m, /•» ritel*. 

Blark.uiM or Mala dwr. James, Ung't Erpcd, ml. n. p. 2TB. 

t«™ m«rotta. Sat, W JS^wW, vuj. ii. p. 254. (America «U rol ii. p. 8«.) Bum, J>r.MM*»'» .Amr*, 

p. 0C7. Uarlan, >'ai<iwi, p. 243. 
Bbck-ttil deer. Oodmaji, Hoi. HUf^ vol. ii. p. 30S. 

Orwt-rared deer ; X«-mi macrMM). OmrlTB, An. Knffd., vol. iv p. 133. 
Cerru ntMrsii*. Idem, t«1. ». No. 7W. 



Plate xx. 

Lewis and Clark, in various parts of the narrative of their interesting journey, 
speak of a black-tailed deer, and of a mule-deer, which, on referring to Serjeant 
Gass' Journal, are found to be the same animal. Mr. Say thinks that his Cervus 
macrotis is also the same species, and this opinion is confirmed by the observations 
of Mr. David Douglas. I have seen no authenticated specimens of Cervus 
macrotis, bnt the skins of male and female deer killed in the vicinity of the 
Rocky Mountains, and presented to the Zoological Society, have all the 
characters ascribed by Mr. Say to his species. The plains of the Saskat- 
chewan arc frequented by only four Cervi, two of which, the moose and wapiti, 
are well ascertained. The other two have long been termed indiscriminately 
by the Canadian voyagers " chetreuil," and by the Hudson's- Bay traders 
" jumping deer." The Cree Indians call them both in their language apeescc- 
mongsoos (little moose), but when they wish to be more precise they distinguish 
one as the atheeneetoo apcetce-mongsoos (real little moose), and the other as 
the kinwaithoo-wayoo apecsee-mongsoos (long-tailed little moose), or simply as 
kimcaithoos (long-tail). I used every endeavour whilst residing in that quarter 
to procure specimens of both kinds, and sent out Indian hunters for the purpose 
with the promise of a good reward if they succeeded ; but it happened to 
be a period of scarcity, and although some were killed, the appetites of the 
hunters proved superior to their love of gain, and they devoured them all even to 
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the skins. I collected, however, information respecting them, which induces me 
to refer one to the Cervus macrotis of Say, and the other to the Cerrus leuatrus of 
Douglas, which is the long-tailed common fallow deer of Lewis and Clark. They 
are both said to be of a grey colour, but differ in size, in the length of their tails, 
and in their gait. The larger one (C. macrotis) when roused, makes ofT by 
uninterrupted bounds, raising all its feet from the ground at once, and vibrating 
its black-tipped tail from side to side ; while the small one trots a few steps, 
makes a great bound, and trots again, much like the Cervtu Virgituanus. 

If these indications be correct, the Certus microtis may be said to inhabit the 
whole extent of the plains of the Missouri, Saskatchewan, and (Jolurabia ; and 
according to Lewis and Clark, it is the oidy species to be found on the Mountains 
in the vicinity of the first falls of the Columbia. They arc numerous on the 
Quamash Flats, which border on the Kooskooskee River. Their most northern 
range is the banks of the Saskatchewan, in about latitude 54°, and they do not 
come to the eastward of longitude 10j° in that parallel. This deer being an 
inhabitant on the east side of the mountains of a district frequented by immense 
herds of buffalo, and also by the large moose deer and wapiti, is of small esteem 
amongst the Indians in that quarter, and has attracted but little attention from the 
traders : hence, with the exception of a brief notice by Umfreville, it was almost 
nknown to naturalists until Lewis and Clark's expedition gave some information 
«g it- ->JL . ■ 

. <J&> DESCRIPTION 
!e specimen, killed in January, 1827, noted u full-grown, hot not old, now in the Zoological Mim-tim. 
S«e.~Hei<;ht about that of the Wood land -caribou ; weight, said to be about two hundred- 
weight. TBbrrw, cylindrical, twice forked, the first fork situated ten inches from the base, the 
second one six inches from the first. The stem has a direction upwards, outwards, and a 
little backwards, with a gentle curvature. It is two inches apart from its fellow at its union 
with the scull, and its lower part is rough, and somewhat knobbed. One of the anterior 
knobs in this specimen seems to be the rudiment of a snag or branchlet.- At the first bifur- 
cation one branch projects directly forwards, the other is nearly erect. Each fork subdivides 
into two tapering branchlets, nine or ten inches long ; one branchlet of each pair curves 
forwards, and has its point turned a little inwards, the other is rather taller, and more 
upright. The horns are compressed for a short space at the forks : their total height is 
twenty inches, their summits, or the most erect of the posterior pair of points, are fifteen 
inches apart ; and the superior points of the anterior pair are twenty inches apart. The 
horns want the small basal process which exists in Mr. Say's specimen. The lachrymal 
openings* are large, and situated close beneath the eye. The ears reach to the bifurcation of 

• Larmiert. FniKCIl At'TBOBS. Crumttu (th. erumcna, h lag.) Fit mi y c. 
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the horns. Colour. — The nose and face are grayish-white, and a brown mark, originating 
between the nostrils, is continued behind their naked margins downwards to the lower jaw, to 
unite with a dark patch that is sitaated behind the chin ; the chin and throat arc white ; the 
forehead is of a dull or soiled dark brown, mixed with umber. The neck, back, sides, and 
hips, are brownish-gray, the hairs clothing those parts being dark brown from their roots to 
near their tips, where they exhibit a pale yellowish-brown ring, surmounted by a black tip. 
The black tips are more conspicuous on the spinous processes of the neck, and form there a 
dark line, which is continued, though less distinctly, down the middle of the back. The 
colour of the chest is blackish-brown, and a dark line is continued from it down the centre of 
the belly; the fur on the posterior part of the belly is long and hairy; the anterior part of 
the belly is fawn-coloured ; the posterior part is white, as are likewise the interior surfaces of 
the thighs. The (ail, at its junction with the back, has a dark brown mark *, the greater part 
of it is, however, white, with a tinge of brown, and its tip is black. The leg* are of a mixed 
yellowish-brown and black colour, anteriorly, and of a wry pale brownish-white, posteriorly. 

DixsxaioMs. 



length from the tip of the now to the brow I Length of the tail (vertebra) .0 « 

between the horn. . . 1 0 „ with the h»lr 0 9 

„ from the, brow to the tail . .4 4 I Height at the fora«houMer . .2 0 

DESCRIPTION 
Of a fan-grown female, killed April, 18*7. 

Has no antlers ; the colours of the fur are more distinct ; the upper parts are gray, with 
minute specklings ; colour of the chest, between the fore-legs, dark hair-brown ; between the 
hind-legs the fur is nearly white. The forehead is of a paler gray than the forehead of the 
male, and there is a large white patch surrounding the origin of the tail. 

DlMEXllOK*. 

Ker«. luln. F«t. l*eh«. 

Length of heed and body . . .6 1 

„ tail, with the hair, about . 0 84 

ean • . .0 0 

Height, about .... 3 S 



length of hark, from the neck to the tail . 3 0 
„ neck ... 1 0 

fn . .i i 
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Cervus macrotis, var. /3. Columbiana. 

Blaek-tailed fallow deer. Lewis and Clare, toI. iii. pp. 28, 120. 
Long-tailed deer. QutrriTn, Anim. Kingd., vol. W. p. 134. 
Cemii macrounu. Idem, vol. v. No. 7U5. 

Whether this be distinct or not from the Cervus macrotis, I am unable to say, 
having seen no specimens, and knowing' it only from the short account by Lewis 
and Clark. Mr. Griffith, following Warden, has confounded this with the long- 
tailed fallow deer " of these travellers, termed also by them " common red-deer 
with a long tail," to which the name of macrourus would have been appropriate, 
but which does not apply to this, which is said to have " a tail of the same length 
with that of the common deer." 

Lewis and Clark's account of the variety or species is as follows. u The black- 
tailed fallow deer are peculiar to this coast (mouth of the Columbia), and are a 
distinct species, partaking equally of the qualities of the mule and the common 
deer. Their cars are longer than those of the common deer (C. virginianus 
or leucurtts). The receptacle of the eye more conspicuous, their legs shorter, 
their bodies thicker and larger. The tail is of the same length with that of 
the common deer, the hair on the under side white, and on its sides and 
top of a deep jetty black ; the hams resembling in form and colour those of the 
mule deer, which it likewise resembles in its gait. The black-tailed deer never 
runs at full speed, but bounds with every foot from the ground at the same time, 
like the mule-deer. He sometimes inhabits the woodlands, but more often the 
prairies and open grounds. It may be generally said that he is of a size larger 
than the common deer, and less than the mule deer. The flesh is seldom fat, and 
in flavour is far inferior to any other of the species." 1 
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[77.J 5. Cervus lkucubus. (Douglas.) Long-tailed Deer. 

Roe. buck. Dobbi, Jfudtont Bag, p. 41. An. 1744. 

Fallow or Virginian deer. Cook, Third Toy , vol. H. p. 292. An. 17*8. 

Long.tailed jumping deer. l?»rBr. ville, llvdtm't Bay, p. 190. An. 1790. 

Deer, with (mall horni and a long tall. Oais, Jaurn^ p. 55. An. 1U0S. 

I<ong.tailed m) derr. I.I»n and Clabk, vol. ii p. 41. 

Smalt deer of the Pacific Iidem, vol. ii. p. 342. 

Common red deer. 1 1 DIM, vol iii. p. 28. 

('iHiimon fallow dear, with long tail*. Iidcm, vol ill. p. 86. 

Apte*<*-mi*iitc»i«ia. C'bek Imdiam*. Jumping derr. llt'Dtow'a Bat Tmrnra*. 

Cherreuil. Ca«adia* Voyaobb*. Mowiich. lyr/iaM* «e*t of the Rocxr MOrxTAlMt; 

ITi is animal, from the general resemblance it has in size; fbrm, and' habits, to 
the Cervus caproolus of Europe, has obtained the name of Chevreuil from the 
French Canadians, and of Roebuck from the Scottish highlanders employed by the 
Hudson's Bay Company. These names occur in the works of 1 several authors 
who have written on the fur countries, and TJmfreville gives a brief, but, us far as 
it goes, a correct description of it. Lewis and Clark allude to it, as far as I can 
judge from their abort notices under the different appellations quoted above, all 
of which indicate that they considered it to be a variety of the Cervut virgimanus, 
which is named red or fallow-deer in different parts of the United States. The 
specific name of Cervus macrourus seems to have been intended to designate this 
deer; but the characters authors* have assigned to it appertain to var. 0 of the 
Cervus microtis, having been compiled from Lewis and Clark's short account 
of their black-tailed fallow-deer. The black tip of the tail of the Cervus tracrotis 
or mule-deer, renders it a more conspicuous object than that of the long-tailed 
deer, and the former is often termed kinwaithoos or long-tail by the CTree hunters* 
although the epithet is more appropriate to the latter. I could' not, whilst 
residing on the banks of the Saskatchewan, procure a specimen of this animal, as 
has been mentioned in the preceding article, but have lately had an opportunity 
of examining the skin of a female one presented to the Zoological Museum by the 
Hudson's Bay Company. Mr. David Douglas has given an account of the 
habits of the species in the Zoological Journal, and I have adopted his specific 
name of leucurus, which is preferable to macrourus, because the original descrip- 
tions given under the latter name are not applicable to this species. 



• Wans, Cnittd Statu, vol. I. p. 245. Gbitpitb'i An. Kmgd., roL ir. p. 194. ; toL t. p. 316. No. 2ft, 
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This, like the preceding species, does not, on the east side of the Rocky 
Mountains, range further north than latitude 54°, nor is it found in that parallel 
to the eastward of the 105th degree of longitude. Mr. Douglas informs us that 
it is " the- roost common deer of any in the districts adjoining the river Columbia, 
more especially in the fertile prairies of the Cowalidske and Multnomah Rivers, 
within one hundred miles of the Pacific Ocean. It is also occasionally met with 
near the base of the Rocky Mountains on the same side of that ridge. Its 
favourite haunts are the coppices, composed of Corylus, Rubus, Rosa, and 
Amelanchier, on the declivities of the low hills or dry undulating grounds. Its 
gait is two ambling steps and a bound, exceeding double the distance of the steps, 
which mode it does not depart from even when closely pursued. In running the 
tail is erect, wagging from side to side, and from its unusual length is the most 
remarkable feature about the animal. The voice of the male calling the female, 
is like the sound produced by blowing in the muzzle of a gun or in a hollow cane. 
The voice of the female calling the young is ma mas, pronounced shortly. 
This is well imitated by the native tribes, with a stem of Heracleum lanatum, cut 
at a joint, leaving six inches of a tube. With this, aided by a head and horns of 
a full grown buck, which the hunter carries with him as a decoy, and which he 
moves backwards and forwards among the long grass, alternately feigning the 
voice with the tube, the unsuspecting animal is attracted within a few yards in the 
hope of finding its partner, when instantly springing up the hunter plants an 
arrow in his object. The flesh is excellent when in good order, and remarkubly 
tender and well flavoured." "They go in herds from November to April and 
May, when the female secretes herself to bring forth. The young are spotted 
with white until the middle of the first winter, when they change to the same 
colour as the most aged." 

Lewis and Clark say of it—-" The common red deer inhabit the Rooky 
Mountains, in the neighbourhood of the Chopunnish, and about the Columbia, 
and down the river as low as where the tide- water commences. They do not 
differ essentially from those of the United States, being the same in shape, size, 
and appearance. The tail is, however, different, which is of unusual length, far 
exceeding that of the common deer. Captain Lewis measured one, and found it 
to be seventeen inches long." In another passage they remark, " the common 
fallow deer with long tails, though very poor, are better than the blackmailed 
fallow deer of the coast, from which they differ materially." As these intelligent 
travellers have remarked, this deer approaches very near to the Ctrvui virgittianus 
in all its characters, and may eventually prove to be only a variety. 
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DESCRIPTION 

Of a female iperimeo, killed Febrnary, 18*7. ~.d P r«*nte<l by the HuoW. lUy Company to the Zoological 

Mueeunx-Noud a. full-grown. 

Form, elegant ; limbs, very slender. Lachrymal opening apparently only a small fold 
in the skin close to the eye. Head and back fawn-colour, mixed with black ; sides 
and cheeks paler ; ears edged with dusky-brown ; chin and throat white ; the tail is 
fawn-coloured, inclining to rusty above, and pure white underneath and at the tip ; hoofs, 
small and neat. 

DiMEwtiova. 



Ttrl. latin. 

Length of hnck . . . .3 0 

„ neck ... 1 1 

he:*l . . . 0 11 

„ „ and body . A 0 



Feet. Iwtoi. 

length of tail . . .0 9 

„ „ with fur ..11 
Height of the ear* . . . .0 5 



This is the smallest deer known in the fur countries, its weight falling short of 
that of the Barren-ground caribou. 

Mr. Douglas brought home the horns of a full grown male. They have a close 
resemblance in form to the horns of the Cervut virginianus. The main stem 
rises at right angles to the facial line, and gives out near its base an erect, thick, 
conical snag; above this the horn makes a regular curve, nearly in a horizontal 
direction forwards, outwards, and at the extreme tip, a little inwards towards its 
fellow ; two tapering erect antlers spring at right angles from the horizontal part 
of the main stem. The distance from the base of the horn to the tip of the snag 
or first antler is four inches ; from the same place to the tip of the second antler, 
which springs from where the horn takes a horizontal direction, is ten inches, 
being the whole height of the horns ; from the base to the tip of the third antler 
is also ten inches ; and from the same place to the extreme tip of the horn, the 
distance, owing to the curvature of the main beam, is only eight inches. The 
lengths of the second and third antlers are respectively four and three inches. 
The distance from the tip of the first antler to that of its fellow on the other horn, 
is five inches ; between the tips of the second antlers, thirteen inches ; between 
the tips of the third antlers, sixteen inches ; and between the extreme tips of each 
horn, twelve inches. Mr. Douglas describes the colour of the upper parts of the 
animal in summer as reddish-brown, which changes to a light gray in winter. 

I received from Penetanguishcne, on Lake Huron, the skin of a very young 
deer, which is of a dark yellowish-brown colour on the upper parts, interspersed 
with white round spots from the size of a pea to that of a small marble. On each 
side of the spine the spots are arranged in a pretty close even row, and on the 
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neck there is a continuous white line prolonged from each row of dorsal spot*. 
The spots on the sides of the animal are distributed without order. The belly is- 
while, and between it and the middle of the back the hair is pale yellowish-brown^ 
and this is also the colour of the chest. I cannot ascertain whether it is the 
young of the present species, or of the Cervus virginianus, the tail being mutilated; 
nor have I been able to discover the true Certui virginianus within the district to 
which this work refers. It may probably exist, however, on the borders of Lakes 
Huron and Superior. 



[78.] 1. Antilopb furcifer. (Smith.) Prong-homed AntU^pe. 

Cexcs. Antitope. Palias. 

TeuthUna^ane. Herxamdez, JvVe. Hiip., p. 324, 325. Fig 324? An. >«*1. 
LeSqoenoton. Hiit. dt T Amiriqut, y. MS. An. 1723? 
SquinRtoa. Pom, Hud*m'. Bag, p. 24. An. 1744 ? 
Wild goati, or Matheh.twkwuck. HctcHuir, MS8. 
ApisUKUckathish. L'jirREviLLE, Hwlnn't Bag, p. 165. An. 1700. 
AntUope, osbre.or gem:. Gas«, etc., pp. 40, 111. 

Anlilope. Lewis and Class, Jottrn., tu., vol. 1. pp. 7», 2*8, 369 ; vol. li. p. 109. 
Antilope Americana. « Ord, Gulhrkt't Geogr. (Pkilad. ed.,) 1816." 
Cervn* bamatna. Blaikville, Nmo. Bull. H octet. Phil, 181«, p. 80. 
Antiiocapra Americana. Ori>, Journ. dt Phf., 1818. ' 
Ccttuj bifurcatus. Rafixzsque. 

Antilope fureifer. C. Hakiltok 8mitu, Lin. Tran*., vol. xiii. PI. 2. An. 1823. DeskaBEST, Mam»., p. 479. 

Sabime, 'FrwnkUnU Firtt Journ., p. <H>7. Oriffith, An. Kitigd., vol. v. p. 323. 
Antilope paltnata. Smith, Opert citato. Dei hares t, Mamm., p. 478. 

Tbc f rofig-horned pot i lope. Oodmax, A'a/. Hhl., vol. ii. p. 331. Cum figure. Smitu, Griffith' i An. Kingd., 

vol. i<*p. 170. Cum fignra. 
Antiiocapra Americana. ' HaRLaX, fauna, p. 250. 

Apeesiat-cluekbos, aim, AJy-attehk (plur. My->ttekwuclc.) Cbee IxdiaXS. 
C&bre*. CaXadiax V'oyacer*. Goat. Fun Tracer*. 

Plate xxr. 

An animal described and figured by Hernandez under the appellation of 
Tcitthlolniaiame, has been referred by Major Smith to the same group of ant Hopes 
with the subject of this article ; and Messrs. Ord, Harlan, and others, are even of 
opinion that the figure represents this very species. The figure, however, is so 
rude, and the description so imperfect*, that the matter must remain doubtful, 

• Hernandes'i words, ai reported by Recchtu, are :— " TeuthttaJmaeamt, Temamoeame ego potitu coraputaverim 
inter Caprfoa." " Tatlhtlalmaeame, que capraruni mediocrium, pauknre majorl constant magniiudine. Pilo leguntor 
can«, « qui faciU arellatur, fulroquo ted laleribus, et ventre candrotibu*, unde Berendoa Indigeni Uispaai vooare 
•drat. Cornus geitant juzta ezortum lata, ac in paucat, parvosque leretet ac praucutoa ramot divua, et sub ei* oculo* 
quorum imagine* exhibemui." 
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•and the inquiry can be interesting only in as far as it regards the change which 
;time may have , prod need in the geographical distribution of the species, for there 
can he no great difficulty in ascertaining whether the animal is at present an 
inhabitant of California or not; and if the credit of having first noticed it be 
conceded to Hernandez, still it is to Lewis and Clark that naturalists owe their 
present knowledge of this animal. These intelligent travellers j>assed through 
the country where it chiefly abounds, and as it was often an object of chase with 
tbem, they had an opportunity of observing its manners ; hence to the facts which 
they have recorded little of importance has been added by subsequent writers. It 
is a common animal on the plains lying betwixt the Saskatchewan and Missouri 
rivers ; yet, although the English Fur Traders established themselves above the 
forks of the former river, in the year 1770, and the French Canadians had been 
in the habit of collecting furs along both rivers many years previous to that date, 
and must have been well acquainted with this animal, from the circumstances 
probably of its skin being of no value in trade, and its flesh little prized as fixxL 
nothing beyond its name was known to the civilized world until the year 1790, 
when Umfreville gave a short account of it in his " Present State of Hudson's 
Bay." The anonymous author of the Histoire de I'Amerique Septentriotmle has a 
passage respecting an animal that he terms Squtnoton,. and which has been copied 
by Dobbs. His description of it is too short to be of any use in determining the 
species*, but from the habitat which he assigns to it, of the plains to the south 
west of Lake Winipeg, we know that he must allude either to the Anlilopefurcifer, 
or to the Certus macrotis. The Cervus mcxicanui, to which Pennant refers the 
Squenoton, does not inhabit those plains, and the author mentions the Cervtix 
leucurut under the name of Chevrcuil. The appellation of Squenoton has not 
descended to the present day, and this antilope has for a considerable time past 
been known among the Canadian voyagers by the name of Cabree, which is 
probably a Basque corruption of the Spanish word Cobra (goat), as it resembles 
the common goat in colour, aud in the erect position of the hair covering the 
spine of the neck, and forming a kind of mane. The English Fur Traders still 
call it " the goat." 

Lewis and Clark brought a specimen from the Missouri, which was deposited in 
Peale's Museum at Philadelphia, and described (according to Dr. Godman) by 
Mr. Ord, under the name of Antilope Americana, in an American edition of 

* Hi» words an i—" L« Saumotta THwmUe an CWmO (Ctrvu* virginianiu or liucvrvt t ) il «et plus hfcut, la 
joint* pliu flat, et k Utc plus tongue et phs potato*/ Too word aqueiurtoo is perhaps derived from the Huron 
language. Thi.ndat n»i a nearly aimilar term (.cooown) to designate the .tag* vfkiou freqeeul the border. «f Lai* 

Hurull.— Tid* p. 763. 
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Guthrie's Geography, published in 1815 ; and in Iftl8> the same naturalist pub- 
lished in the Journal dc Physique an account of a new genus founded upon ft, 
which he termed Antilocapru. M. Blainville having inspected a pair oft horns-oil 
this antilope in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, where theywere attached' 
to a board with their points in a wrong direction, published a_ notice of them in< 

1816, wherein he named the animal to which they belonged Cervut hamatiu ■; and 
an account and figure of Lewis and Clark's specimen, taken by Major Smith in< 

1817, appeared, in 1823, in the 18th volume of the Linnean Transactions, 
Major Smith considers the horns mentioned by M. Blainville to belong to a? 
distinct species, whose name he has altered to Antilope pahnata. From' this 
detail it is evident that the' specific' name of Americana is the prior one-; but 
the term furcifer having been generally adopted by naturalists, I have retained it 
here, including under it also the Antilopc pahnata, as I conceive the greater 
breadth of the horns to be merely the effect of age. The term Americana is 
objectionable as a specific name, where more than one species of the same genus 
exists in that country, and in reference to the present instance, the animal which 
will be afterwards described and figured as the Capra Americana, is by several- 
eminent naturalists considered to be an antilope ; and if it is to be permanently 
placed in that genus, a change of name either of it or of the species at present 
under consideration would be indispensably necessary. The Antilope furcifer 
differs from the true antilopes, in having a snag or branch on its horns, and 
wanting the crumens or lachrymal openings, and also in being destitute of the 
posterior or accessory hoofs, there being only two on each foot 

The most northerly range of the prong-horned antilope is latitude 53°, on the 
banks of the north branch of the SaskatchewaUi Some of them remain the whole 
year on the south branch of that river, but they are merely summer visitors to the 
north branch. They come every year to the neighbourhood of Cariton-house, 
when the snow has mostly gone ; soon after their arrival the females drop their 
young, and they retire to the southwards again in the autumn as soon as the 
snow begins to fall. Almost every year a small herd linger on a piece of rising 
ground not far from Carlton-house, until the snow has become too deep on the 
plains to permit them to travel over them. Few or none of that herd, however; 
survive until the spring, as they are persecuted by the wolves during the whole 
winter. They are found in the summer season in the fifty-third parallel of latitude, 
from longitude 106° to the toot of the Rocky Mountains. According to Lewis 
and Clark, theyr also abound on. the plains of the Columbia to the west of the 
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mountains, where they form the chief game of the Shoshonees. They frequent open 
prairies and low hills, interspersed with clumps of wood, but are not met with in 
the continuously-wooded country. Major Smith has fallen into an unaccountable 
mistake in supposing that the palmated antilope inhabits " the bleak regions 
near the frozen ocean," and that specimens have been brought from Baffin's Bay. 
No specimens whatever of this antilope were obtained on any of the expeditions 
to Baffin's Bay, nor is there any mention made of the animal either in the 
narrative or Zoological appendices of Captain Ross's or of any of Captain Parry's 
voyages. If an imaginary line be drawn from the mouth of the Mackenzie, in 
longitude 135* to the intersection of the 100th degree of longitude, with the 53d 
parallel of latitude, it cuts off to the eastward a very large portion of the continent, 
which I am certain is not inhabited by either goat, sheep, or antilope. The only 
ruminating animals of that rocky but well-watered tract, which, to the south of 
latitude GO 1 , is in general woody, and to the north barren, are the moose, caribou, 
and musk-ox. The last is confined to the northern parts, the moose to the 
woody districts, and the caribou migrates from one to tbe other according to the 
season. The bison is found on the confines of the above-mentioned line, but 
I believe docs not wander far to the eastward of the Slave and Churchill or 
Missinippi rivers. 

The head and horns of a young male, and the entire skin of a very young fawn 
of this antilope were obtained at Carlton on Captain Franklin's first expedition, 
and deposited, the former at the College of Surgeons, and the latter at the British 
Museum. On his last expedition, heads of the adult male and female, together 
with the entire skin of a male two years old, were brought from the same place. 
The latter is now in the Zoological Museum, aud the accompanying etching by 
Landseer was made from it, but the horns were udded from the adult male head. 
Very lately the institution just mentioned has received several good specimens 
from the Hudson's Bay Company. 

The prong-horned antilope appears on the banks of the Saskatchewan some- 
times a solitary animal, sometimes assembled in herds often or twelve. Its sight 
and sense of smell are acute, and its speed is greater than that of any other 
inhabitant of the plains, although I have been informed by Mr. Prudcns, who has 
resided forty years in that quarter, that when there is a little snow on the ground 
it may, with some little management, be run down by a high bred horse. The In- 
dian hunters have no difficulty in bringing an antilope within gun-shot, by various 
stratagems, such as lying down on their backs and kicking their heels in the air, 
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holding up a white rag, or clothing themselves in a white shirt, and shewing 
themselves only at intervals*. By these and similar manoeuvres, the curiosity 
of a herd of antilopes is so much roused that they wheel round the object of their 
attention, and at length approach near enough to enable the hunter to make sure 
of his mark. From this disposition of the prong-horned antilopes, they are more 
easily killed than any of the deer of the district which they inhabit. They are, 
however, objects of little interest to the Indians, who eat their flesh only when the 
bison, moose or wapiti are not to be procured, and their skins are of no value as 
an article of trade. The Mandans on the Missouri are said to capture them in 
pounds. The antilopes feed on the grass of the plains during the summer, and, 
according to Lewis and Clark, they migrate towards the mountains at the com- 
mencement of winter, and subsist there during that season on leaves and shrubs. 
They bring forth one, or more rarely two, young early in June. 



DESCBIPTIOX 

Of • auk, killed at Carlton, iu Juno 1 837 — This individual mutt bare attained a considerable age, at the sagittal and 

Dental formula, incisors J, canines |Ej, grinders £5 = 32. 

Inchon white ; the two exterior incisors are much smaller than the others, and they are 
all disposed with their edges tiled slightly over each other, and their points inclining outwards 
in the segment of a circle, adapted to the reception of the callous pad, which terminates the 
upper jaw. The upper grinders gradually increase in size from the first to the fourth, which 
is considerably larger ; the fifth is of equal or, perhaps, greater size than the fourth ; and the 
sixth is somewhat smaller. The three posterior ones have each a deep furrow on their inner 
sides, corresponding to a fold or ridge of enamel on the outer side, so, at first sight, each 
appears like two teeth. The furrow is shallow in the third tooth, and does not exist in the 
two first. In the lower jaw, the posterior grinder is the largest, and is divided into three 
portions by two deep furrows on its exterior side. The fourth and fifth have, each, one deep 
furrow, and the third has two shallow furrows ; these three are nearly equal to each other 
in size, and are a little smaller than the sixth one. The first and second lower grinders are 
much smaller than the others. 

In the icull there is a considerable depression in the frontal bone, between the anterior 
parts of the orbits ; the orbits project considerably, and the solid osseous nucleus of the horn 
is seated on the projecting plate. The supra-orbitar foramen is situated close to the inner 



• " This tune cariosity enable! the wolves to make them a prey : for sometimes one of them will leave his compa. 
niom to go and look »t the wolves, which, should the anlelopo be frightened, at first crouch down, repealing the 
ttanienvre, sometime* relieving each other, until they succeed in decoying it within their power, when It is pulled down 
and devoured"— Godmak, Nil. HM n vol. ii p. 333. 
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aide of this bony projection. The nasal bones are very slightly arched, and there is no 
external suborbitar opening, but in the bone there is an oblong and somewhat irregular 
foramen, nn inch and a quarter long, which, in the recent subject, is entirely closed by a 
tense membrane. The scull is smaller than that of the English domestic sheep ; the jaws 
more slender, and the cavity for containing the brain smaller in proportion. 

The hornt arc black, rise directly upwards and outwards, without any inclination either 
forwards or backwards, and curve sharply in towards each other at their tips. At the bote 
the distance between them is 3} inches ; within 2 inches of the tip, where they begin to 
curve inwards, the distance between them is 10^ inches, and the tips are 7 inches apart. 
The horns are much compressed, in a lateral direction, to about half their height, where they 
give out a thin, triangular, or bracket-shaped process, which projects directly forwards for 
more than an inch. The surface of the lower half of the horns is striated, and is rough, with 
small warts and knobs, two or three of which project from a quarter to half an inch. The 
situation of these larger knobs varies in different specimens. The horns above the flat snag 
have a shining, striated surface, are nearly round, and taper considerably. 



1 2 3 




U 

• 

No. 1 is a section of the right horn, at its base ; No. 2 a similar section at the 
commencement of the snag ; and No. 3 is a section of the horn and snag ; — 
natural size. 

This animal has a graceful form, a slender head, with large eyes, and long and delicate 
limbs. The nottrilt turn obliquely upwards from the raphe of the upper lip, and are 
separated by a small, tumid, triangular, naked space. The naked margins of the lipt are 
blackish, but the lips and chin are covered with white hair. The note is nearly straight, or 
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very slightly arched, narrow, and is clothed towards its tip with short hair of a liver-brown 
colour, which gradually mingles towards the Forehead with yellowish-brown hair. The orbits 
have a narrow, blackish-brown margin, and the eye-lashes, composed of a row of stiff, erect 
hairs, are black. The cheeks are covered with short hair, mostly of a wood-brown colour, 
and the forehead is clothed with longer bushy hair, and presents two white marks, one 
extending from ear to ear, the other a little anterior to it ; the latter mark is slightly 
tinged with brown. The ears are upwards of six inches high, narrow, and have the inner side 
curving in for half their height ; from tbence to their acute tips they are flat. They are 
covered posteriorly by a smooth coat of short hair, of a yellowish-brown colour, mixed with 
dark umber, the latter colour prevailing near the tip. They arc lined interiorly with longer 
hair of a grayish-white colour. There is a dark blackish-brown spot at the angle of each 
jaw, which exhales a strong hircinc odour, and between this spot and the ear the hair is pale, 
or nearly white. There are no external indications whatever of a cm men or lachrymal 
opening. The upper parts of the body are of a clear, yellowish-brown colour, deepening on 
the ridge of the back into blackish-gray. The hairs are much longer between the ears, and 
on the back of the neck, where they form an erect mane, of a blackish brown colour on its 
tips. The sides and thighs arc paler than the back, aud approach io colour to a clear wood- 
brown. The under jaw has a very pale yellowish-brown colour, fading to white. The hair is 
bushy about the angle of the lower jaw, and has a wood -brown colour. This colour forms 
three behs across the throat, which differ from each other in breadth, and are separated by 
two patches of pure white. The chest, belly, insides of the thighs, and legs, the tail, and a 
large patch round it, which includes the rump, and upper part of the buttocks, are pure white. 
There is a pale yellowish mark at the root of the tail. The tail is inches long. The legs 
are slender, with long shank-bones ; the fur, covering their anterior surfaces, is yellowish- 
brown. It has only two hoofs, there being no vestige of the posterior supplementary ones. 

The hair, which clothes the body, resemble* that of a moose or rein-deer in its structure. 
It is long, round, tapering from the root to the point, waved, and of a soft and brittle texture, 
particularly towards the root, where it is easily compressed, and does not regain its round form 
again. Its interior is white and spongy, like the pith of rush. When the hair makes its 
first appearance in the summer, it forms a smooth coat, and has the ordinary flexibility and 
appearance of hair ; but as it lengthens it acquires the brittle, spongy texture, at its roots, 
and, increasing at the same time in diameter, it becomes erect, and forms a very close coat. 
As the spring approaches the fine and flexible points are rubbed off, particularly on the sides, 
where the hair appears as if it had been clipped. The mane on the hind-head and neck 
retains its darker points, even when the winter coat is dropping off. The nose, cheeks, part 
of the lower jaw, cars, and legs, are clothed at all times with short, flexible hairs, which 
lie smoothly. 

Dimek;ioks. 
Tut. iaciwt. 

Length from the no«« to the root of the tail 4 4 I Oirth behind the fore-leg* . 
Height at the fore-shoulder . 3 0 „ be/in* the hind-leg* 

„ „ haonchet .Sol Length of «bo tall, with the hair 

3 M 2 



. 3 0 
2 10 
. 0 4* 
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The femaUt are stated, by some American writers, to have horns like the males, although 
smaller; but in gravid, and, therefore, at least nearly full-grown individuals, which I have 
examined, there was merely a short, obtuse process, of the frontal bone, scarcely to be felt 
through the fur, and not covered with hom. 

The young, at birth, are covered on the upper parts with short hair, of a clove-brown 
colour, more or less hoary. The situation of the mane is marked by a dark line. The tail is 
yellowish-brown, and the buttocks are pure white. The dark mark on the nose, the one 
behind the angle of the jaw, and tbe bands across the throat, exist as in the adult The legs 
are of a pure wood-brown colour. 



[79.] 1 . Capra Americana. Rocky- Mountain Goat. 

Gek t s. Capra. Limr. 

Antiiope American* «t RupicaptM Amtru-aua. BlaiWTILLZ, Butt, Sec. Phil. An. 1BIG, p. 90. 
Orit moDtaua. Oan, Jamrn. Phil. Acad., »oL i. pt. i. p. 8. An. 1817. 
" Maxima wrina. Rafimesqi' e-bmaltx, Am. Mtnth, Mae. An. 1817, p. 44." 
Rocky-Mountain abwp. Jamkov, Wtntrian 7Vmu., rol. 111. p. 306. An. 1831 (mad An. 1819.) 
Antiiope hunger*. Sjuth, Linn. Tram., toL aiii. p. 38. t. «. An. 1823. 

Plate xxii. 

The Rocky Mountain Goat has been supposed to be an inhabitant of California, 
where it is said to have been discovered by Fathers Piccolo and De Salvatierra, 
as will be noticed in the article on the Rocky Mountain sheep. Vancouver 
brought home a mutilated skin which he obtained on the North-west coast of 
America ; and Lieutenant-General Davies presented a specimen to the Linnean 
Society, of which an account was published by M. de Blainville, in 1816. Mr. 
Ord, in 1817, described a skin brought home by Lewis and Clark under a new 
specific name, and a detailed description by Major C. H. Smith, drawn up in 
the same year from General Davies' specimen, was published in the Linnean 
Transactions for 1821, under a third name *. The animal has been known to the 
members of the North-west and Hudson's Bay Companies from the first establish- 
ment of their trading posts on the banks of the Columbia River, and in New 
Caledonia, and they have sent several specimens to Europe. One of these being 

• Griffith'. An. Kingd., vol. i*. p. 288. 
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presented to the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, was submitted to a competent 
judge, who reported that " the wool, which forms the chief covering of the skin, 
is fully an inch and a half long, and is of the very Gnest quality. It is unlike the 
fleece of the common sheep, which contains a variety of different kinds of wool 
suitable to the fabrication of articles very dissimilar in their nature, and requires 
much care to distribute them in their proper order. The fleece under 
tion is wholly fine.' That on the forepart of the skin has all the 
of wool : on the back part it very much resembles cotton. The whole fleece is 
much mixed with hairs, and on those parts where the hairs are long and pendant, 
there is almost no wool." In consequence of this report, a suggestion was made 
to the Highland Society of the advantage likely to accrue from the introduction 
into Scotland of an animal bearing so valuable a fleece. The Hudson's Bay 
Company alone possess the power of effecting this patriotic design. Very lately 
that Company presented a perfect specimen of the goat to the Zoological Society, 
from which the accompanying etching was executed by Landseer. From 4he 
circumstance of this animal bearing wool, it has been occasionally termed a sheep 
by the voyagers and even by naturalists; and as it has often gone by the same 
name with the Rocky Mountain sheep of the following article, some little confii 
has crept into the accounts of their habits which have been published from 
reports of the traders. 

The Rocky Mountain goat inhabits the most lofty peaks of the range, from 
whence it derives its English appellation, seldom descending so near the low 
country as the Rocky Mountain sheep does. Mr. Druramond saw no goats on 
the eastern declivity of the mountains near the sources of the Elk River, where the 
sheep are numerous, but he learnt from the Indians that they frequent the steepest 
precipices, and are much more diflicult to procure than the sheep. Their 
manners are said to resemble greatly those of the domestic goat. The exact 
limits of the range of this animal have not been ascertained, but it probably 
extends from the 40th to the 64th or 65th degree of latitude. It b common 
on the elevated part of the Rocky Mountain range that gives origin to four great 
tributaries to as many different seas, viz. the Mackenzie, the Columbia, the 
Nelson, and the Missouri Rivers. 

The fine wool which the animal produces grows principally on the back and 
hips, and is intermixed with long coarse hair. Its flesh is hard and dry, and is 
little esteemed*. The Indians make caps and saddles of its skin. I have 
followed Dr. Harlan in ranking this quadruped in the genus Capra, and have 

• Mr. VhmM M Kcniie »»r», iu flwh hi* a mu*ky flavour- H*»laX, Fauna, p. 248. 
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adopted M. de Blainville's specific name, though somewhat objectionable, because 
it is due to the first describer of an animal to retain if possible the appellation he 
bestows on it, in preference even to a better though later name*. 

DUCBIPTION 
Of tlir specimen in tlir ZiujLigLcal .Museum. 

Size of the domestic sheep, and a resemblance exists to the merino breed, in the mode in 
which the fleece hangs down on the aides. The form of the body and neck is robust, like 
that of the common goat. Note nearly straight. Eart pointed ; lined with long hair. The 
horn* are awl shaped, sharp pointed, and nearly erect, having but a slight curvature, and 
inclination backwards. They are marked at the base with rings, which disappear above 
half way up, and towards the tips they are remarkably even, smooth, and polished ; their 
surface throughout is black and shining. 

Colour. — The animal ia totally white except the horns, hoofs, hps, and margins of the 

Fleece. — The body is covered with long straight hair, considerably coarser than the wool 
of sheep, but softer than that of the common goat. This long hair is abundant on the 
shoulders, neck, back, and thighs ; a considerable tuft of it attached to the chin forms a 
beard, and there is likewise much of it on the chest and lower part of the throat. The tail 
is short, and though clothed with long hair is almost concealed by that which covers the 
rump. Under the hair of the body there is a close coat of fine white wool. The hair on the 
face and legs is short without wool. The legt are thick and short ; the fetlocks are short, 
and with the hoofs are perpendicular. The latter are of a black colour, and arc deeply 
grooved on the soles. They resemble those of the common goat. The small posterior 
hoofs do not touch the ground. 

• Mr. OnT« tpodfic name of mimiana. if hereafter adopted, may be Inconvenient should tiiii animal be arranged 
with the antelope*, became an antelope diacorered m the bank* of the White Nile by M. Ruppell, ha* been figured 
under the name of Antelepe montana. 
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[80.] 1. Ovis Montana. (Dcsmarest.) Rocky-Mountain Sheep. 



Argall. Cooe, Third Vog. An. 1778. 

While buffalo. Macebiteie, F<*„ p-7«. An. 1789. (Tba ho™ U mautlontd m * 208. ) 
Mountain goat. UMmaviLLE, Htaum't flay, p. 104. 

Mountain ram. M'Ou uvut, A'ew For* AM. April., voL vi. p. 238, with a figure. An. 1803. 
Big-horn. Lewi* and Ctaai, vol. L p. 144. 

Balkr aauvage d'Aroeriqua. GcorrnoT, ^4nn. du Afiutvm, u ii. pi. is. 

Oria nxmtana. » Enegehp^ pL , mppL 14. Fig. 4. ScnuEBEB, pi. ctxiv D." RicuaEOIOX, WVnwr. 7nm« 

toL It. Fart I . p. 22. 
Rochy-Moontain aheep. Waaosir, Pmto< S/., rol. i. p. 217- 
BlouHoo d'Amariqua. De»*abe»t, Mamm., p. 4*7. 
Ovij Amnion. Habiait, Fauna, p. 280. 
The Argali. Godmamh Nat. Hut., »ol. ii. p. 320. 

Ovi» Amnion, rar. ? Pyga/fu*. OairriTH, An. King., vol. it. p. 318, with a figure ; and toL «. p. 3M. No. 873. 
Cnl-lilanc el groue come. Canadian Voyaoenj. 
My-attchk. Cube Indian*. 

Ema-kec-kawnow. PeoaNI, BLOOD IxDIANS, and BlaCE-EEET. 
Ahaabta. Mavdaxi. 



Plate xxiii. 



When Fathers Piccolo and de Salvatierra, in the year 1697, established the 
first mission in California nearly two centuries after the first discovery of that 
country, they found, says the former, " two sorts of deer that we know nothing of: 
we call them sheep, because they somewhat resemble ours in make. The first 
sort is as large as a calf of one or two years old ; its head is much like that of a 
stag, and its horns, which are very large, are like those of a ram ; its tail and 
hair are speckled, and shorter than a stag's, but its hoof is large, round, and cleft 
as an ox's. I have eaten of these beasts ; their flesh is very tender and delicious. 
The other sort of sheep, some of which are white and others black, differ less 
from ours. They are larger, and have a great deal more wool, which is very 
good, and easy to be spun and wrought*." Hernandez, Clavighiero, and other 
writers on California, likewise mention these animals, and Vanegas has given a 
figure of the first-mentioned one, which has, though evidently on insufficient 
grounds, been considered to be the same with the Siberian Argali, and with the 
subject of this article ; while the one noticed in the latter part of the quotation 
has been referred to the species already described under the name of Rocky 
Mountain goat. The speckled hair does not agree with any descriptions I have 
met with of the Rocky Mountain sheep, nor have 1 heard that black individuals 



• PhiiH. TVaiu. No. 318. p. 232 ; and JoNEt'a Atridg., toL t. p. 194. 
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are ever met with in the herds of the Rocky Mountain goat ; it is therefore 
probable that the Californian animals are different from the allied ones, which 
inhabit the more northern part of the Rocky Mountain ridge. Mr. David Douglas 
describes Piccolo's sheep under the name of Oris Calif "ornica *. Pennant, who 
considers the Asiatic argali (0. amnion) and the Corsican mufro (0. mtuimon) to be 
varieties of the same species, says, in Arctic Zoology, that " the argali is suspected 
to be found in California, but not on the best authorities." 

On Cook's third voyage he obtained the spoils of an animal on the North-west 
coast of America, which the editor of the journal takes for granted were those of 
the argali. They were, doubtless, ski us of the Rocky Mountain sheep. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, in his voyage down the great river which bears his name, 
received an account of the mountain sheep, called by the natives of that district 
" white buffaloes," and in his subsequent journey across the Rocky Mountains at 
the sources of the Elk River, he saw some utensils made of their horns, which he 
not unaptly compares with the horns of the musk-ox. When, in consequeuce of 
the important discoveries of that adventurous and intelligent traveller, the English 
North-west Fur Company were led in the spirit of commercial enterprise to cross 
the Rocky Mountains twice every year*, they became well acquainted with the 
mountain sheep, and sent several skins of it to Europe, which do not however 
appear to have fallen into scientific hands, as no account of them was published. 
The attention of naturalists was drawn to the animal in 1803, by a paper pub- 
lished in the Medical Repository of New York, by Mr. M'Gillivray, who also 
presented to the New York Museum a specimen procured by him three years 
previously on the mountains from whence the Elk River takes its origin. This 
specimen being afterwards sent to M. Geoffroy, he published a description of it 
with a figure in the Annilet du Museum. Some years afterwards Lewis and 
Clark brought male and female specimens to Philadelphia, which have lately been 
figured by Griffith and Godman. Mr. Drummond shot many in the same district 
in which Mr. M'Gillivray procured his one ; and two specimens obtained on the 
mountains which skirt the south branch of the Mackenzie, were presented to 
me by Mr. Macpherson, and are now in the Museum of the Zoological Society. 
They arc male and female, and are the subjects from which the accompanying 
spirited and very accurate etchings were made by Landseer. 

The Rocky Mountain sheep inhabit the lofty chain of mountains from whence 
they derive their name from its northern termination in latitude 68* to about 
latitude 40°, and most likely still further south. They also frequent the elevated 

• Zoo/. Jovnt. April, 1820. 
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and craggy ridges with which the country between the great mountain range and 
the Pacific is intersected ; but they do not appear to have advanced further to the 
eastward than the declivity of the Rocky Mountains, nor are they found in any of 
the hilly tracts nearer to Hudson's Bay. They collect in flocks consisting of 
from three to thirty, the young rams and the females herding together during the 
winter and spring, while the old rams form separate flocks, except during the 
month of December, which is their rutting season. The ewes bring forth in June 
or July, and then retire with their lambs to the most inaccessible heights. Mr, 
Drummond informs me that in the retired parts of the mountains, where the 
hunters had seldom penetrated, he found no difficulty in approaching the Rocky 
Mountain sheep, which there exhibited the simplicity of character so remarkable 
in the domestic species ; but that where they had been often fired at, they were 
exceedingly wild, alarmed their companions on the approach of danger by a 
hissing noise, and scaled the rocks with a speed and agility that baffled pursuit. 
Jle lost several that he had mortally wounded, by their retiring to die amongst the 
secluded precipices. Their favourite feeding places are grassy knolls, skirted 
by craggy rocks, to which they can retreat, when pursued by dogs or wolves. 
They are accustomed to pay daily visits to certain caves in the mountains, that 
are encrusted with a saline efflorescence, of which they are fond. These caves are 
situated in slaty rocks, and it was in them alone that Mr. Drummond found the 
W eissia macrocarpa growing. The same gentleman mentions that the horns of 
the old rams attain a size so enormous, and curvo so much forwards and down- 

- 

wards, that they effectually prevent the animal from feeding on level ground. 
The flesh of the Rocky Mountain sheep is stated by Mr. Drummond and others, 
who have fed on it, to be quite delicious when it is in season, far superior to that 
of any of the deer species which frequent the same quarter, and even exceeding in 
flavour the finest English mutton. The Kamschatdales, in like manner, esteem the 
flesh of the argali as food fit for the gods. 

The missionaries who first discovered the Rocky Mountain sheep, or the nearly 
allied species of California, described it correctly as possessing the hair of the stag 
and the horns of the ram ; and M. Geoffrey has also briefly characterised it as 
having the head of a sheep with the body of a deer. Several naturalists of 
eminence have considered it as forming but one species with the argali ; and 
Baron Cuvier supposes that it may have crossed Behring's Straits on the ice. It 
resembles the argali, indeed, perfectly in its manners, in the form of its body, and 
in the nature and colours of its hairy coat ; but it seems to be a larger animal, and 
to present a constant difference in the form of curvature of its horns. Whether it 
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may eventually prove to be a distinct species, or merely a permanent variety, no 
inconvenience can result from describing it, for the present, under a name already 
appropriated to it. In the Museum of the Linnean Society there is a good 
specimen of a sheep from the mountains of Nepaul, which does not appear to 
differ from the Siberian argali, but seems very distinct from the 



DESCRIPTION. 

Size, much greater than the largest-sized varieties or the domestic sheep. It is bigger than 
the argali. 

The hornt of the male are very large, arise a short way above the eye*, and occupy almost 
the whole space between the ears, but do not touch each other at their bases. They curve 
first backwards, then downwards, forwards and upwards, until they form a complete turn, 
during the whole course of which they recede from the side of the bead in a spiral manner. 
They diminish in size rapidly towards their points, which are turned upwards. At their bases, 
and for a considerable portion of their length, they are three-sided, the anterior or upper side 
being, as it were, thickened, and projecting obtusely at its union with the two others. Thhj 
side is marked by transverse furrows, which are less deep the further they are from the scull ; 
end towards the tips the horns are rounded, and but obscurely wrinkled. The furrows extend 
to the other two sides of the horn, but are there leas distinct. The intervals of the furrow* 
•well out, or are rounded. 

The hornt of the female are much smaller, and nearly erect, having but a slight curvature, 
and an inclination backwards and outwards. 

The tart are of a moderate size ; the facial line straight, and the general form of the 
animal rather elegant, being intermediate betwixt that of the sheep and the stag. Tail very 
short. The hair is like that of the rein-deer, being, on its first growth in the autumn, shorty 
fine, and flexible ; but, as the winter advances, becoming much coarser, dry, and brittle, though 
at the same time it feels soft to the touch. In the latter season the hair is so close at its 
roots, that it is necessarily erect. The legs are covered with shorter bain. 

The head, buttocks, and posterior part of the belly, are white ; the rest of the body and the 
neck are of a pale umber or dusky wood-brown colour. A deeper and more shining brown 
prevails on the anterior aspect of the legs. The tail is dark-brown, and a narrow brown line, 
extending from its base, runs up betwixt the white buttocks, to unite with the brown colour of 
the back. The colours reside in the ends of the hair, and as these arc rubbed off during the 
progress of the winter, the tints become paler. The old rams are almost totally white in the 
spring. This is the case with the male specimen in our plate. The female, in the back 
ground, presented the colours mentioned above. 

Dmxysioiri 

Of U OM RoclyOIounUiin Ram. kilW en the Math 1 

Ttti. lack** 



I^njrih of hr»d an J body . . .6 0 

Height at for* shoulder . . 3 S 

icfuul . . . .o 2 

2 10 



Cirairotnriu-e of « horn at it* bi 

I)i»uace from the tip of one 
of the other 
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1. Ovibos moschatus. (Blainville.) Mu&k-Ox. 



Gexx-s. Oribos. Blaixville. 

Le baeuf musquj. M. Jkbemie, Voy. nv JVorrf, t, ill. p. 314. Charlevoix, Xovr. France, u r. p. 194. 
Meek-Ox. Dbaox, Fay., rot ii. p. 9M. Dosbs, /fasten'* Bag, pp. 19, ». Ellib, >'<*., p. 238. PixxaXT, 



Quadr., vol. i. p. 31. .<f rctie Z«e/., vol. i. p 9. Heabxe, Journty, p. 137- Paiiby, A'irs/ p. 257, 
with a piste. Strand Pof , pp. 497, 60S, SI3. British Mi.SF.rii. Sprcimen on (Ae stair. 



Bos moschAtue. Gxklix, Sasixc (Caft.), Carry's firs* I'«f, Supply p. rlm l i , Sabike (Mb.), /Yob*. 

tin's y*nrn., p. 66& Rich aBDSOX, Parry't Second Toy., Appendix, p. 331 . 

MAihrl.-nioo.ttMB (ugly bkan.) ClIE Ixdiaxs. 

Adgiddah.yawseh (little bison.) CuxPBWYAJCf Bod CorrEft IxDIAXS. 
Oomiiisraak. Esquimaux. 

We are indebted for tbe first notice of this animal to M. Jeremie, who brought 
some of its wool to France, and had some stockings made of it, which were said 
to have been more beautiful than silk. Tbe earlier English voyagers also give us 
some information respecting it, but Pennant has the merit of being the first who 
systematically arranged and described it, from the skin of a specimen sent home 
by Hearne, the celebrated traveller. From its want of a naked muzzle and some 
other peculiarities, M. Blainville has placed it in a genus, intermediate, as its 
name denotes, between the sheep and the ox; but it is remarkable amongst the 
American animals for never having had more than one specific appellation, whilst 
other animals, of much less interest, have been honoured with a long list of 
synonyms. 

The musk-ox inhabits the Barren-lands of America lying to the northward of 
the sixtieth parallel of latitude *. Hearne mentions that he once saw tracks of one 
within a few miles of Fort Churchill, in latitude 59* ; and in his first journey to the 
north, he saw many in about latitude 61°. I have been informed that they do not 
now come so far to the southward even on the Hudson's Bay shore ; and further 
to the westward they are rarely seen in any numbers lower than latitude 67°, 
although from portions of their sculls and horns, which are occasionally found 
near the northern borders of Great Slave Lake, it is probable that they ranged 
at no very distant period over the whole country lying betwixt that great sheet of 
water and the Polar sea. I have not heard of their having been seen on the 
banks of Mackenzie's River to the southward of Great Bear Lake, nor do they 

• Peasant bats, th*t they art found ia the land* of the Crit or CrUtinaujr, and Attinlboult ; this is, bower er, a 
mistake. The basis be alludes to, are the plains wbidi extend faun the Rest Rirer of Lake Winipag to the Saskat- 
chewan, and are inhabited by tlie Crert or XaHtek -wee-wiiAiayeo, sod the .■UtrtnttpooU or A$fn*€poytuclt * bat It 
ia tbe Idson that frequents that district, and not tbe musk-ox. Ha ia correct, however, U saying that Oiey are boated 
by the Attimotp^uay, who are the D+g-rit* of Oreat Bear Lake. 
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come to the southwestern end of that lake, although they exist in numbers on its 
north-eastern arm. They range over the islands which lie to the north of the 
American continent as far as Melville island, in latitude 76*, but they do not, like 
the rein-deer, extend to Greenland, Spitzbergeu, or Lapland. From Indian 
information, we learn that to the westward of the Rocky Mountains, which skirt 
the Mackenzie, there is an extensive tract of barren country, which is also 
inhabited by the musk-ox and rein-dcer. It is to the Russian traders that we 
must look for information on this head ; but it is probable that, owing to the 
greater mildness of the climate to the westward of the Rocky Mountains, the 
musk-ox, which affects a cold barren district, where grass is replaced by lichens, 
does not range so far to the southward on the Pacific coast as it does on the 
shores of Hudson's Bay. It is not known in New Caledonia, nor on the banks of 
the Columbia, nor is it found on the Rocky Mountain ridge at the usual crossing- 
places near the sources of the Peace, Elk, and Saskatchewan rivers. It is, 
therefore, fair to conclude that the animal described by Fathers Marco de Nica 
and Goraara, as an inhabitant of New Mexico, and which Pennant refers to the 
musk-ox, is of a different species*. The musk-ox has not crossed over to the 
Asiatic shore, and does not exist in Siberia, although fossil sculls have been, 
found there of a species nearly allied, which has been enumerated in the systematic 
works under the name of Ooibot Ptdlantis. The appearance of musk-oxen on 
Melville Island, in the month of May, as ascertained on Captain Parry's first 
voyage, is interesting, not merely as a part of their natural history, but as giving 
us reason to infer that a chain of islands lies between Melville Island and Cape 
Lyon, or tliat Wollaston and Banks' Lauds form one large island, over which 
the migrations of the animals must have been performed. 

The districts inhabited by the musk-ox are the proper lands of the Esquimaux! ; 
and neither the Northern Indians nor the Crees have an original name for it, both 
terming it bison, with an additional epithet. The country frequented by the 
musk-ox is mostly rocky and destitute of wood, except on the banks of the larger 
rivers, which are generally more or less thickly clothed with spruce trees. Their 
food is similar to that of the Caribou, grass at one season and lichens at another ; 
and the contents of its paunch are eaten by the natives with the same relish that 
they devour the " nerrooks " of the caribou. The dung of the musk-ox takes 
the form of round pellets, differing from those of the caribou only in their greater 

• The Mexican animal i* raid to be a »heep, » Urge as a hone, with long hair, ihort tail*, and enormous born*. 
The only hone which the m««k.oi ran be said to resemble in »be, is a Shetland pony, 
f The northern Indian apyellaiion for au E.quiroaM, is » Inhabitant of the Barren Land." 
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size. When this animal is fat, its flesh is well tasted, and resembles that of the 
caribou, but has a coarser grain. The flesh of the bulls is high flavoured, and 
both bulls and cows, when lean, smell strongly of musk, their flesh at the same 
time being very dark and tough, and certainly far inferior to that of any other 
ruminating animal existing in North America. The carcase of a musk-ox weighs, 
exclusive of the offal, about three hundred weight, or nearly three times as much 
as a Barren-ground caribou, and twice as much as one of the Woodland caribou. 

Notwithstanding the shortness of the legs of the musk-ox, it runs fast, and it 
climbs hills and rocks with great ease. One, pursued on the banks of the Copper- 
mine, scaled a lofty sand cliff, having so great a declivity that we were obliged to 
crawl on hands and knees to follow it. Its foot-marks are very similar to those of 
the caribou, but are rather longer and narrower. These oxen assemble in herds 
of from twenty to thirty, rut about the end of August and beginning of September, 
and bring forth one calf about the latter end of May or beginning of June. 
Hearne, from the circumstance of few bulls being seen, supposes that they kill 
each other in their contests for the cows. If the hunters keep themselves con- 
cealed when they fire upon a herd of musk-oxen, the poor animals mistake the 
noise for thunder, and, forming themselves into a group, crowd nearer and nearer 
together as their companions fall around them ; but should they discover their 
enemies by sight or by their sense of smell, which is very acute, the whole herd 
seek for safety by instant flight. The bulls, however, are very irascible, and, 
particularly when wounded, will often attack the hunter and endanger his life, 
unless he possesses both activity and presence of mind. The Esquimaux, who 
are well accustomed to the pursuit of this animal, sometimes turn its irritable 
disposition to good account ; for an expert hunter having provoked a bull to 
attack him, wheels round it more quickly than it can turn, and by repeated 
stabs in the belly, puts an end to its life. The wool of the musk-ox resembles 
that of the bison, but is perhaps finer, and would no doubt be highly useful in 
the arts if it could be procured in sufficient quantity. 

DESCRIPTION. 

In aise, the full-grown musk-ox nearly equals the small breed of cattle peculiar to the 
highland districts of Scotland. The horns arc very broad at their origin, covering the brow 
and whole crown of the head, and touching each other for their entire breadth from before 
backwards. As each horn rises from its flatly convex base, it becomes round and tapering, 
and curves direcdy downwards between the eye and the ear, until it reaches the angle of the 
mouth, when it turns upwards in the segment of a circle to above the level of the eye. The 
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hom, for half iU length, is doll white, and it rough, with small longitudinal splinters of 
unequal length ; beyond that, it is smooth and shining, sad near the point it becomes black. 
The head is large and broad, and the nose is wry obtuse. The twttriU are obloug openings 
that incline towards each other from above downwards. Their inner margins, for the breadth 
of three lines, are naked, and they are united for half an inch at their base. There is no other 
vestige of a muzzle; the rest of the end of the nose, the middle part of the upper lip, and 
the greater part of the lower lip and chin, are covered with a close coat of short, white hairs. 
There is no furrow on the upper lip. The remainder of the head, anterior to the horns, is 
covered with vcrv dark iimlter-brown hair, which is long and bushy towards the root of the 
nose, giving an arched appearance to the facial line, which does not exist in the scull. There 
is also a quantity of long, straight hair, on the lateral margins of the mouth, and sides of the 
lower jaw. Hie eyes are moderately large, and the hair immediately round them is shorter 
and paler than on the rest of the cheeks. The ears are short, and being similar in colour to 
the long hair on the hind head, are not very conspicuous. 

The geueral colour of the hair of the body is brown. On the neck and between the 
shoulders it is long, matted, and somewhat curled, and has more or less of a grizzled hue, 
being of a doll brown colour, fading on the tips into brownish-white. The bushy appearance 
of the hair on these parts causes the animal to seem humped. The hair on the back and 
hips is also long, but lies smoothly ; and on the shonlders, sides, and thighs, it is so long as 
to hang down below the middle of the leg. On the centre of the back it has a soiled brownish- 
white colour, forming a mark, which is aptly termed by Captain Parry the saddle ; the colour 
of the hips is a darker brown ; and on the thighs, sides, and belly, its surface is nearly 
blackish-brown. The hair on the throat and chest is very straight and long, and, together 
with the long hair on the lower jaw, bangs down like a beard and dewlap. The tail is so 
short, as to be concealed by the fur of the hips. There is a large quantity of fine brown ish- 
ash-coloured wool or down among the hair covering the body. 

The legt are short and thick, and are clothed with short, dull, brownish-white hair, 
unmixed with wool. The hoofs are narrower, and not longer than those of the caribou, but 
are so similar in form, that it requires the experience of a practised hunter to know the 
difference of the impressions they leave in the soil. 

The cote differs from the bull, in having smaller horns, whose bases, instead of touching, arc 
separated by a hairy space, and in the hair on the throat and chest being shorter. It is also 
considerably smaller than the bull. 
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{82.] 1. Bos Ambricanus. (Gmelin.) American Bison, 

Cficrs, Boa. 

T»uni» Uaswaan. Hbb»a»m«, p. 587. F%. (nale.) An. 1651. 
Tuirnn taurage. Hescxepix, Airav. Dwwwo-, Tel. 1., p. 186. Fig. fmaU.) An. 1890. 
The buffalo. IjAWfOV, Carat, p. 115. Fhj. Catksbt, Carol., Apperul. xxxvii. tab. 3 
Fraxklxn, firtt Journ€y % p. 113{ with & plate of n ^M^ rfaio- jx>unii 5 p. 110. 
Biton. Ray, Sgnop. Quaiir., p. 71. Pmxaxt, /fretfc Z«<rf., roL 1. p. 1. Lomo, E*ptd, voi. ill p. 68. 
Bo* Amtnciniu. Onui, .S(a«f. &*sm, PnmliMH't Jattrney, p. G68. 
American wild ox, or biuo. MTitDtir, United Slum, rol. I. p. 248. 
Prrcheek- AtOOTTQinWI. (Nocbena jieerKeek. Bison cow.) 
McMMUxah. Cazzf . Adgiddah. CBtxrswyavs. 

Buffalo. Hruso.v's Bay T«AD«M. Le h n^AnV.-.w.r:, 



At the period when Europeans began to form settlements in North America, 
this animal was occasionally met with on the Atlantic coast ; but even then 
it appears to have been rare to the eastward of the Apakchian mountains, 
for Lawson has thought it to be a feet worth recording, that two were killed in 
one season on Cape Fear River. As early as the first discovery of Canada, it was 
unknown in that country, and no mention of it whatever occurs in the Voyages du 
Sieur de Champla'm Xaintotigeois, nor in the Nova Francia of De Monts, who 
obtained the first monopoly of the fin* trade. Theodat, whose history of Canada 
was published in 1636, merely says that he was informed that bulls existed in the 
remote western countries *. Warden mentions that at no very distant date herds 
of mem existed in the western parts of Pennsylvania ; and that as late as the 
year 1766, they were pretty numerous in Kentucky; but they have gradually 
retired before the white population, and are now, he says, rarely seen to the south 
of the Ohio, or on the east side of the Mississippi. They still exist, however, in 
vast numbers in Louisiana, roaming in countless herds over the prairies that 
are watered by the Arkansa, Platte, Missouri, and upper branches of the Saskat- 
chewan and Peace rivers. Great Slave Lake, in latitude 60% was at one time 
the northern boundary of their range; but of late years, according to the testimony 
of the natives, they have taken possession of the flat limestone district of Slave 
Point, on the north side of that lake, and have wandered to the vicinity of Great 
Lake, in latitude 63° or 64°. As far as I have been able to ascertain, the 



* Hii words m, — A On ttent qn'U jr • de* dalnt en quelijuea rontre'e* ( nub pour de* b*J/U*, le P. Jowph m'» imvurt- 
«n SToir Ten dn peanx entlern eatret let main* d'aa mange d* pay* fort «*loign^ ; jt ■'■a mf yoint rcu , onaia j« croy cc 
boo Perc."— SaoaID-ThEODaT, Iliitoirtdu Canada, p. 758. 
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limestone and sandstone formations, lying between the great Rocky Mountain 
ridge and the lower eastern chain of primitive rocks, are the only districts in 
the fur countries that are frequented by the bison. In these comparatively level 
tracts there is much prairie land, on which they find good grass in the summer ; 
and also many marshes overgrown with bulrushes and carices, which supply them 
with winter food. Salt springs and lakes also abound on the confines of the 
limestone, and there are several well known salt-licks where bison are sure to be 
found at all seasons of the year. They do not frequent any of the districts formed 
of primitive rocks, and the limits of their range to the eastward within the 
Hudson Bay Company's territories may be nearly correctly marked on the map by 
a line commencing in longitude 97° on the Red River which flows into the south-end 
of Lake Winipeg, crossing the Saskatchewan to the westward of Basquiau hill, 
and running from thence by the Athapescow to the east end of Great Slave Lake. 
Their migrations to the westward were formerly limited by the Rocky Mountain 
range, and they are still unknown in New Caledonia and on the shores of the 
Pacific to the north of the Columbia river ; but of late years they have found out 
a passage across the mountains near the sources of the Saskatchewan, and their 
numbers to the westward are said to be annually increasing. In 1800, when 
Lewis and Clark crossed the mountains at the head of the Missouri, bison skins 
were an important article of traflic between the inhabitants on the east side and 
the natives to the westward. Further to the southward, in New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, the bison appears to be numerous on both sides of the Rocky Mountain 
chain. One of the earliest accounts we have of the animal is by Hernandez ; and 
Recchus' edition of his observations, or rather commentary upon them, is illustrated 
by an engraving which seems to have been made from a rude sketch of the bison, 
altered by the European artist to a closer resemblance with the European ox. 
Hennepin, in the narrative of his discovery of Louisiana, and his travels through 
that country between the years 16G9 and 1082, gives a very good description of the 
bison, together with a figure, which is apparently a copy of that of Recchus. It 
does not appear to have excited much attention in Europe until lately, when several 
specimens, having been imported into England, were exhibited under the attractive 
title of Bonasus, which, though described by the ancients, was asserted to have been 
lost to the moderns until recognised in the American animal. The American 
bison has in fact much resemblance to the aurochs of the Germans (Bos urus, 
Bodd.ert) identified by Cuvier with the bonassus of Aristotle, the bison of 
Pausanias and Pliny, and the urus of Caesar, and which, down to the reign of 
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Charlemagne, was not rare in Germany, but is now nearly confined to the 
hilly country lying between the Caspian and Black Sea. 

The bison wander constantly from place to place, either from being disturbed 
by hunters or in quest of food. They are much attracted by the soft tender 
grass, which springs up after a fire has spread over the prairie. In winter 
they scrape away the snow with tlieir feet to reach the grass. The bulls and 
cows live in separate herds for the greatest part of the year, but at all seasons 
one or two old bulls generally accompany a large herd of cows. In the rutting 
season, the males fight against each other with great fury, and at that period it is 
very dangerous to approach them. The bison is, however, in general, a shy 
animal, and takes to flight instantly on winding an enemy, which the acuteness 
of its sense of smell enables it to do from a great distance. They are less wary 
when they are assembled together in numbers, and will then often blindly follow 
their leaders, regardless of, or trampling down the hunters posted in their way. It 
is dangerous for the hunter to shew himself after having wounded one, for it 
will pursue him, and although its gait may appear heavy and awkward, it will 
have no great difficulty in overtaking the fleetest runner. While I resided at 
Carlton-house, an accident of this kind occurred. Mr. Finnan M'Donald, one of 
the Hudson's Bay Company's clerks, was descending the Saskatchewan in a boat, 
and one evening having pitched his tent for the night, he went out in the dusk to 
look for game. It had become nearly dark when he fired at a bison-bull, which 
was galloping over a small eminence, and as he was hastening forward to see if 
his shot had taken effect, the wounded beast made a rush at him. He had the 
presence of mind to seize the animal by the long hair on its forehead as it struck 
him on the side with its horn, and being a remarkably tall and powerful man, a 
struggle ensued, which continued until his wrist was severely sprained, and his 
arm was rendered powerless ; he then fell, and after receiving two or three blows 
became senseless. Shortly afterwards he was found by his companions lying 
bathed in blood, being gored in several places, and the bison was couched beside 
him, apparently waiting to renew the attack had he shewn any signs of life. 
Mr. M'Donald recovered from the immediate effects of the injuries he received, 
but died a few months afterwards. Many other instances might be mentioned 
of the tenaciousness with which this animal pursues its revenge, and I have 
been told of a hunter having been detained for many hours in a tree by an. 
old bull which had taken its post below to watch him. When it contends with 
a dog, it strikes violently with its fore-feet, and in that way proves more than 
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a match for an English bull-dog. Hie favourite Indian method of killing the 
bison is by riding up to the fattest of the herd on horseback, and shooting it with 
an arrow. When a large party of hunters are engaged in this way on an 
extensive plain, the spectacle is very imposing, and the young men have many 
opportunities of displaying their skill and agility. The horses appear to enjoy 
the sjK>rt as much as their riders, and are very active in eluding the shock of 
the animal, should it turn on its pursuer. The most generally-practised plan, 
however, of shooting the bison, is by crawling towards them from to leeward, and 
in favourable places great numbers are taken in pounds. When the bison runs, 
it leans very much to, first, one side for a short space of time, and then to the 
other, and so on alternately. 

The flesh of a bison in good condition is very juicy and well flavoured, much 
resembling that of well-fed beef. The tongue is reckoned a delicacy, and may be 
cured so as to surpass in flavour the tongue of an English cow. The hump 
of flesh covering the long spinous processes of the first dorsal vertebrae is 
much esteemed. It is named 6<m by the Canadian voyagers, and tctg by the 
Orkney men in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company. The wig- has a fine 
grain, and when salted and cut transversely it is almost as rich and tender as the 
tongue. The fine wool which clothes the bison renders its skin when properly 
dressed an excellent blanket ; and tbey are valued so highly, that a good one sells 
for three or four pounds in Canada, where they are used as wrappers by those 
who travel over the snow in carioles. The wool has been manufactured in 
England into a remarkably fine and beautiful cloth, and in the colony of 
Osnaboyna, on the Red River, a warm and durable coarse cloth is formed of it. 
Much of the pemmican used by the voyagers attached to the fur companies is 
made of bison meat procured at their posts on the Red River and Saskatchewan. 
One bison cow in good condition furnishes dried meat and fat enough to make 
a bag of pemmican weighing 90 lbs. The bison which frequent the woody parts 
of the country form smaller herds than those which roam over the plains, but are 
said to be individually of a greater size. 

DKSCBIPTIO*. 

The most remarkable features of the male bison are the enormous size of its head, which is 
carried low ; (he great conical hump between the shoulders, small piercing eyes, short black 
horns, and the great profusion of shaggy hair on the fore-parts, which all contribute to give to 
the animal a wild and malicious aspect The hind quarters, being clothed with shorter wool. 
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appear disproportionably weak. The forehead is broad, the cheeks rather lank, and the face, 
which tnpers from the eye towards the nose, has a form approaching to triangular. The horns 
are small, tapering, and acute, set far apart, and nearly erect, being only slightly curved at the 
base and tips, which point outwards. The bulk of the hump consists, exclusive of a deposit 
of fat, which varies much in quantity, of the muscles that are attached to the unusually long 
spinous processes of the posterior cervical and anterior dorsal vertebras, and are destined for 
the support of the head. The hair on the forehead, hump, forc-quartere, under-jaw, and 
throat, is very long and shaggy, and is mixed with much wool. The back, hind-quarters, belly, 
and legs, are clothed with shorter, and in many parts curly hair. The general colour of the 
hair, when the animal has acquired its new coat at the close of the summer, is between dark 
umber and liver-brown, and it has then a considerable lustre. As the hair lengthens during 
the winter, its tips become paler, and before it is shed in the summer much of it is of a pale, 
dull, yellowish-brown colour. The tail is covered with short fur for the greatest part of its 
length, bat is terminated by a tuft of long, straight, coarse hair, of a blackish-brown colour. 
The leg* are strong. 

The bison, when full grown, is said to attain at times a weight of two thousand pounds ; but 
12 or 14 cwt. is generally considered a full size in the fur countries. Its length, exclusive of 
the tail, is about eight feet and a half; its height, at the fore-quarters, upwards of six feet, and 
the length of its tail is twenty inches. 

The cow has a smaller head, and shorter hair on the fore-parts, than the bull. 

There is a variety of the buffalo which is nearly white. 
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ADDENDUM. 

[83.] 2. Condylura macroura. (Harlan.) Thick-Tailed 

Star-Nose. 

Coodylun aucronrm. Hablah, Ftwtt, p. 89. 
Platr XXIV. 

Since the greater part of the preceding sheets were printed off, Mr. David 
Douglas has presented mc with a specimen of this remarkable animal, procured 
by him on the banks of the Columbia. Dr. Harlan has described an individual 
which is preserved in the Philadelphia Museum, but its native locality is not 
mentioned. Mr. Douglas's specimen possesses all the characters ascribed by 
Dr. Harlan to his ; and I have, therefore, considered it to belong to the same 
species. I received no information respecting its habits. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The hold is remarkably large ; the body is thick and short, and becomes narrower towards 
the tail, and the hind legs are consequently nearer to each other than the fore-ones. The nose 
is rather thick, and projects beyond the mouth ; it is naked towards its end, is marked with a 
furrow above, and terminates in a flat surface, which is surrounded by seventeen cartilaginous 
processes, with two more anterior ones situated above the nostrils, and a pair of forked ones 
immediately below the nostrils. The surfaces of these processes are minutely granulated. 
Some white whiskers spring from the side of the nose, and reach about half the length of the 
head. There are others not so long on the upper and under lips. 

The fur on the body is very sod and fine, and has considerable lustre. It is longer than 
the fur of the other two known species. Its colour on the dorsal aspect is dark umber-brown, 
approaching to blockish-brown. On the belly it is pale liver-brown. When the fur is blown 
aside, it exhibits a shining blockish-gray colour towards its roots. It is longer on the hind- 
head and neck than on the belly. 

The tail is narrow at its origin, but it suddenly swells to an inch and a half in circum- 
ference ; it then tapers gradually until it ends in a fine point, formed by a pencil of hairs about 
half an inch long. It is round, or very slightly compressed, and is covered with scales about as 
large as those on the feet, and with short, tapering, acute hairs, which do not conceal the 
scales. The hairs covering the upper surface of the tail arc nearly black ; those beneath are 
of a browner hue. 

The extremities are shaped almost precisely like those of the condylura longicaudata. Only 
the palms and toes of the fore-feet project beyond the body. The palms are nearly circular, and 
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are protected by a granulated skin, like shagreen. The sides or the feet are furnished with 
long, white hairs, which curve in over the palms. The (5) toes are very short, equal to each 
other in length, and, together with the back of the hands, are covered with hexagonal scales. 
The fore-clawt are white, nearly straight, broadly linear, and acute, convex above, and flat 
underneath. The palms turn obliquely outwards, which causes the fourth claw to project 
rather furthest ; but the third one measures as much, the second is shorter, and the first and 
fifth are equal to each other, and a little shorter than the rest 

The hind-feet are also turned obliquely outwards, and are scaly, with a few interspersed 
hairs above, and granulated underneath. The sides are narrow, and present a conspicuous 
callous tubercle, posterior to the origin or the inner toe. The hind legs are very short, and 
are clothed with soft brown hair, a tuft of which curves over the heel. There are no hairs on 
the sides of the hind-feet, like those which form a margin to the fore-ones. The hind-toes are 
longer than the fore-ones, and are armed with more slender claws, which are white, awl- 
shaped, curved, and acute. They have a narrow groove towards their points underneath. 

DlMKXSIONI. 

Lengii, of die heed and body . .4 3 Length of the lonpew fore-daw . 0 3 

„ hr«4 ... 1 a „ hind leg . . .0 2 

tail • 2 0 „ „ from the heel to the 

n .» including the pencil of root! of the toe* , . 0 C 

hair uiu extremity ..33 „ longeat hind-toe and Aw 0 4} 

„ naked part of the name, ex- „ „ „ daw alone . 0 3 

du»iveoflheawUhapedpr«K «c-i . 0 2| „ fur on the lack . 6 6 
Breadth of the palm . . .0 4 

The condylura longicandata, described at page 13, has the scales on the feet, 
particularly the fore ones, more conspicuous, and with fewer interspersed hairs. 

There is a third specimen in the Zoological Museum which was procured at 
Mr. Brookes's sale, which I suppose to be the condylura cristala of Desmarest, or 
the radiated mole of Pennant. 

Its colour is between umber and chestnut browns, and its tail is somewhat four- 
sided, slender, and tapering gradually from the root to the tip, which is terminated 
by a small pencil of hairs. The tail is obscurely scaly, and is covered with strong, 
short, tapering hairs. It is similar to the other two species in other respects, and 
has the same number of processes to its nose with the condylura macroura. 

DlJtENSIOXS. 

larka. iim, tnln. 
Length of bead and tody . . . 6 3 1 Lenffth of the hiad-foot, from the heel to 

a 0 the end of the middle-daw . . I 



The native place of the specimen is not recorded. 
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Aksohta . . 


FAOI 

. 271 


Antilope . . , 


TUtX 

, 261 






Antilope Americana 


261, 26S 


American badger 


. 37 


Antilope fcrcifer . 


. 261 


„ beaver 


.. . . 105 


Antilope lanigera . 


. 268 


black-bear . 


. U 


paimala . . 


. 261 


M cross-fox 


» . 93 


Antilope, palmated 


. . 261 




. 251 


Antilope, prong-horned 


. 261 


American field-mouse 


142 


Apnee-mong-totiS 


254, 2iS 


American field-rat 


. . m 


Apeatatchakoot . . 


< 261 




. 91 


Apittochiciotltith 


261 


American bare 


. 212 


Aplodontia, genus 


. 216 


„ marsh-shrew 


5 


APLODONTIA LEPORINA . 


211 


American otter 


52 


Appeeccootheetn 


. 112 


American souslik 


. Iii2 


Aptaptou . . 


232 


„ wolf 


m 




. 63 




. 80 


Archithenew fox . 


DS 




105 


Arctomyt alpina . 


. 156 


Anaritqua 


. . . 101 


Arctomys bobac . • 


129 






Arctomyt brachyura . 


. 151 


Anixonyx brachyura . 


. 151 


Arctomts BRACHYURUS 


151 


Anisonyx ? rufa 


211 


Arctomys brachyurut , 


. . 152 


Annefc-cool-ehau . 


.167 


„ citillu* . . 


152 


AntUocapra Americana 


. 261 


Arctomys umputra . 


. 142 
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Mat 






rxot 


Arctomyt emprtra 


• • • 


152 


Arvicola(Gkorychus) Hudsoniis 




132 


Franklinii 


• • • 


168 


„ „ TRIMVCRON itus 


13Q 


Akctomys fclvcs 


• ■ • 


180 


Arricola Grwnlandicut , 




134 


Arctomyt Hood it 


... 


ni 


JIudsonia . . . 


* 


132 


,, Iludtoniut 




23Q 


„ (lemmut) hdvolut . 




128 


„ lulrant 




154 


ARVICOLA iNOVOBORACEKSIS 




12G 


„ Ludocicianut 


154, 


152 


„ PeNNSYLV AMICUS . 




121 


Arctomys leptodactylus 


lfiU 


Arvieola Pennsylvanica 




121 


„ MARMOTTA 


• * 


122 


ARVICOLA Rt PAR ICS 




120 


u MONAX 


• • • 


153 


„ XANTIIOGNATI1 I'S . 




122 


„ MtKiOSARICUS 


IRQ 


Atcomyt, genus . . . 




122 


Arctomyt Parry i . 










23S 


Arctomys Pakryi crythroglulirius 


mi 


Atjackathew 




43 


^_ ii phreognathus 


mi 


Atheenceloo--apeetteinomjstjtj* 




254 


„ PRl'INOSUS 


• • • 


150 


Attehk . . . 


2'1S, 250 


Arctomyt pruinotut 


• a % 


152 


iii' 




8U 


„ Richardtonii 


• ■ 


mi 


y r 




251 


„ rufa 


I « * — 


211 






32 


Arctomys (Spcrmopsiili's) Brf.cheyi 


Ha 


1 ■ j 




122 


» i> 


CITI LLCS 


IRQ 








ii .. 


COSCOl.OR . 


ISO 


Back's lemming . . . 


130 


t L3ii 


U || 


Doiclasii 


122 


Badger, American 




32 


?» i> 


Franklinm 


my 


Bndijer, common ■ . 




32 


»» >• 


CtTTATt'S lf>2, I TO 


„ mountain . . . 


• 


150 


■« >t 


HoODII , 


122 


„ thu-k-u-ood 




142 




LATERALIS 


L24 


„ rar. g. American . 




32 


n ii 


Llooviciani s 


154 


Bahama coney 




153 


ii ii 


Parry i 


me 






104 


•• 


Rich ardsoxii 


1IU 


Bank Meadow-mouse 




1211 


ii »» 


undulatus 


IRQ 


Barking tquirrel . . . 




151 


Arctomyt tredecim Ihteatut 


ITT 


,, ,| ret/ . . 




1SZ 






211 


Barren-ground bear . 




21 






1R7 


„ caribou . . 




241 


ArVICOLA BOREAMS 


• • • 


122 






1 


ARTICOLA (GeORYCRUs) 0 ROtNLANDICl'S 


134 


ii Say s • # • • i 




3 


»» 11 


flELYOLUS 


128 






3 
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Tl »i v" Itfnv 


inn 


J) 7/7 /■ 7~ f\ s*rt r 


Id 


Bear . • • 


30 


Klaflf lu>!ir A m n n 


14 


Rf*Ar hnrrpn-crrrtllTlH 

JJvttl | Lful It IA~glvU14U * 


21 






hlarlf A m ♦Tiffin 


14 






Hear brown-^irau • ■ 


£i 




5? 


hrntvn tut 5 


21 


rWirv mticniinnn 

XJlilV.IL 111 UaUUlUU , . 


119 


r i n n/i m nn 

t iinmiinjii » # 


1A 




14A 


it y*"<*y • * • 


24 


Black or silver fox • 


OJ 


T\*>« r oncltr 


24 




191 


fit* nr /n*u/u 


24 


V\ 1 a r*lr _i 1 1 ln«1 flop r 

A J IrtL H _ Ui lUli UtCI * 






21 




7f| 


i» grizzly • • 


21 24 








K) 


y , a /ifTicriyue 


37 


Hen r Tfirconxi 


36 


nitfj* fn y 


89 




an 




37 


AJfrLt f j till tCIJtitCL* * ■ • 


21 


fim tt~n /wvrr* 


: . 21 




24 


lilwj* ■ m — _ —j^ ■ i r\ aft ^ 

jjruii u-y ruy Uciir . • 


24 


iipllnw n/" CttrnJintl 






9 




21 




141 




i/v» 


JJVJjUlQ) WflllG • « 


271 


Tl**n vi»r A m on r*nin 


io r > 


JJ iA 1 f V H lily WvU • » 


73 

• • ill 


hlnrlr 


1 1 * 




9S 








151 j 154. 




111 






MO * • « 


. 0;> 






Beaver, spotted 


ill 




o« 1 


( f W J! 111. * « 


1 Id 






f-% />ri vep.n in 9 An 


241 


1 t~t m t\/i /imaI m/i fan 


19/1 


JJ C U*rc-T fl t»* « . • 


OJ 1 




101 


Beechey's marmot 




„ otter 


. . 52 


Btlier tauxagc d'Am&iqu* 


. 221 


,, porcupine 


. 214 


Bdodvachki 


22 


„ poached rat 


203 










Big-horn . 


271 


Canu argentafvs . 


. . 91 


Black American bear • 


14 


„ cinereo-argeniafu* 


* « 06, 03 


Black American wolf 


2D 


Canis f&milusis » 


25 



2P 
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not 




ria* 


Cams famimarib, borealis 


. Ill 


Carrier-Indian dog 


. 82 


„ „ Canadensis 


80 


Cased wolves , . 


23 


„ Nov* Caledonia 


82 


Castor albus . . 


111 


„ „ LAQOPl'S 


28 


Castor Amerieatuu 


105 


Canit fulvut .... 


i»L ill 


Cottar beater 


105 


Cams fulvus arqkntatus 


M 




. LL4 


„ „ DBCUSBATUS • 


m 


,. fiber 


105 


„ VlROIMANUS 


96 


Castor fiber, albcs 


. Hi 


Cants fuiiginosu* 


. & 


„ „ Ambricancs 


105 


Can in lagopi, varietas 


ay 


„ „ NIGBR 


. 113 


„ lagopus 


. S3 


Castor fiber, var.B. 


LL3 


Cams latrans 


. 2a 


„ „ var. D. . 


. Ui 


Cania luput ...» 


iM, Lai 


Castor fiber varius . 


HI 


Cams lupus, albus 


. fia 


Castor fort noir 


. 113 


„ „ ATBR 


in 


,, ordinaire 


105 


„ „ ariseos 


. fifi 


,, zibethicut . . 


. llh 


,, „ MOBILCS 


69 


Cat lynx ... * 


101 


„ u OCCIDENT A LIS 


00 


„ tiger . 


. 104 


tf ft Stictb . . . 


HB 


„ wild .... 


101 




241 


Cavia 11 uilsonis 


. 214 


„ nubilus .... 


6!) 


Catcquaw .... 


211 








. £>4 


„ Virginiantu . . 


2G 


Cbrvus alcbs 


232 


Cams vulpes ? ... 


. 32 


Crrvus auritus 


. 251 


Can is (voltes) cinereo-argentatus 


iks 


„ bifurcatus . . 


2fli 


M ., FULVUS 


. fll 


„ caprtolus 


. 258 


M h LAOOPVS 


83 


„ hamatus . 


201 


„ „ „ FVLIOtNOBUB 


SI 


Cbrvus macrotis 


. 254 


Capwxa .... 


. SI 


„ strong yloceros 


251 


Carcajou 


37^11 


„ TA RAND US . 


. 238 




. 238 


„ „ ARCT1CUS 


241 


Caribou .... 


250 


„ M SYLVBSTR1S 


. 250 


Caribou, barren-ground 


. 241 


Cere us Virginianu* 


258 


„ woodland 


25Q 


Chevreuii . 


254,258 


Carigueibeja 


52 


Chun brun .... 


89 


Carrh-bosuf .... 


238 




187 



ed by Google 
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Chnrartoosh . . 


r\r.r. 

32 


Deer, fallow with long tails . 


• 


rjuiK 
258 


Cinnamon bmr 


. 15 


„ fallow, or Virginian . 


• ■ 


258 


Columbia pine-squirrel 


120. 


„ great eared 




254 


Columbia sand-ret • 


. 2QQ 


Deer, moose 


1 


232 


Common badger 


. . 32 






251 


,, deer . . 


238,241 


„ long-tailed jumping 


• 


258 


fallow deer, with long tail* . 258 


,, mule . 


* 


251 




■ . 1X1 






251 


Common marmot 


1 AT 


" red, long-tailed 


• 


258 


Corn en on moose 


1/11 

i > LAI 






233 


m rt til iki Ail f\w r Jkv 

i^ottunon oner . . 


V7 


Deer, rein . 


• 


250 


„ red-deer . 




„ with email horn*, 8fc, 


■ * 


238 


„ squirrel 


. lfil 


„ small, of the Pacific 


• 


258 


Common weasel 


45 


DlPLOSTOMA ? BULBIVORUM 




206 


tosnH.iim t R 1 ST AT A 








232 


,, LONG ICAL DATA 


1<1 


Dog, burrowing , . 


• 


23 


MACROURA 




Dog, carrier-Indian 




82 


Condylure a tongue queue 


1 'J 
ill 


„ domestic 


t ■ 


25 




1 Tf* 


„ Esquimaux . 


1 


75 




ill 


Dog, Greenland . . 


• ■ 


83 


Coxtiocotequallin 


170 


L/(»g, I lHll.- 1 HUE. Ill . . 




-TO 


C rice tan ? talpoides . 


. 204 


„ North American 


# 1 


8Q 






Dog, prairie . 




1M 


Cross-fox, American 


. £2 










. 221 


Domestic dog 




25 


Cutkeetch-mutquaw . . 


. Li 


Dormouse, striped 


• • 


iai 


Cynomys-cinereus , 




Douglas's marmot 


• 


122 


,, socialu . 


151 






69 


Daim fauve A queue noire . 


. 251 


Ecureuil de la baie d'Hudson . 


• 


L82 


Daman de la baie (T Hudson . 


231) 






•237 


Deer, black-tailed 


. 254 


Elk 


232. 


251 


Deer, black-tailed, follow . 


. 252 


Elk, American 


• ■ 


251 


„ common . . • 


238,211 






232 


a red • . 


. 258 


Emaktekanow . 




221 


„ long-tailed . 


258 


Enhydra, sub-genus t 




53 
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rial ' 

Enhydra, marina . , . ' . 59 



Eouus CABALLUS .... 231 

Ercthizon donation .... 214 

Ermine or Stoat .... 4ii 

Etm rinl commun . . . 18? 

Escurieux Suiiset . . . Ifll 

Eikimauz dog .... 75 

Eslan 232 

Esquimaux dog ... 75 

Etthin 238 



European fox .... 21 

Eu ropean fox, var. «. . . . 24 

>» n 0. . . . 93 

Fallow deer, common, tcith long tail* . 258 



fallow or Virginian deer . . 258 

Felis Canadensis . . . 121 

„ VASCIATA . ... 124 

» »OFA 1£)3 

Fiber zibetricus .... Hi 

» M AXBCS 112 

M >» MACULOSUS . . L12 

»» » BIOBR . . 119 

Field-mouse, American . , . 142 

Field-rat, American . . . 142 

Fuller 52 

Fuher-weasel .... 52 

Flying-squirrel, greater . 193 

Flying-squirrel, Rocky Mountain . lftj 

Severn River . 133 

Forstcr's Shrew mouse . . . £ 

Fox 27. 

„ American ..... 21 

Fox, Arckithinew .... 98 

Fox, arctic g3 

„ black or silver ... 94 



riot 

Fox, American cross .... 23 

Foxet pied .... 83 

Fox, European, var. «... 94 

„ European, var. §. 23 

Fox, gray . . . . , . 9g 

Fox, grixxU 21 

Fox, kit ...... 28 

Far, large 21 

„ red 91 

Fox, silver 21 

Fox, mall burrowing ... 28 

Fox, sooty 82 

Fox, swift, ..... 28 

Four-banded pouched squirrel IQ4. 

Four-banded squirrel . 181 

Four-lined squirrel . . , 181 

Foulereau . . . _ . 48 

Franklin's marmot . . . 1£8 

Gauffres 206 

Geomys, genus .... 197 

Geomys? bubbarius . . 21)2 

Geomys cinereus .... 203 

Geomys Douglasu . . . 200 

„ talpoides . . . 204 

„ UMBBINUS .... 202 

Gborychvs, sub-gen u 3 , . 128 

Oerbillut Hudsonius . . . 141 

„ Lobradorius . . 144 

Glis Canadensis .... 147 

Gloulon, Wolverine ... il 

Glutton 41 

Goat 221 

Goat, Mountain .... 271 

Goat, Rocky-Mountain . . 2fi8 

Goats, wild 221 
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r«ot 

2Uo 




OA 


Gray fox . . 




„ wolf, Common 


. Qu 


Gray squirrel, tester . • • 




Great eared deer • . • 




Greater flying-squirrel 


193 


Greenland dog * * • 


ft3 


Greenland lemming . 


134 ? l.lfi 


Grisly bear , . . • 


24 


Grizzle bear . • 


OA 




Ql 




. 21.24 




221 


Ground hog . 


i fin 


„ squirrel . « • 


Tift 1R1 


Ground-squirrel leopard 


111 


„ „ Rocky mountain 


174 


Gulo arcticus, var. A. 


A\ 

. 41 


GCLO LUSCUS 




Hackee .... 


mi 






Hamster du Canada 


2JB. 


Hare ..... 


212 


Hare, American 




Hare-Indian dog . • • 


7ft 


Mare, i<ittie-^nn:i • . 


227 




221 


„ prairie 




Hare-tailed mouse . 


132, 13fi 




134 


Hare, varying . 


221.224 


Hedge coney 


. 217 




. 8Q 




1 




15Q 







I-ifihhnst ** • « 




J-Ti\r\ff* a m/i r 171 00 - « • 

XJOOi.1 a IIMJ» «st»v ■ ■ » 


. 122 




231 


Hudson's hav lemming . • 


132, 13£ 




132 


T-TiiHr/mi , « ltu.v KKiinlc • • 

ilUUlnJU a Ut> Y oinaiir* ■ 


55 


Hudson's bay squirrel . . 


. 132 






Hungarian marmot . » * 


. 1BQ 


Hvrax Hudsonius 

•7 


23Q 


Husirix dorsata . . 


. 214 


„ Hudsonis • • 


214 


Htstrix piloscs . . • 


. 211 


Hyttrix pilotus, Americanus . 


. 214 








48 




ISO 


Jumping-deer . • • 




„ long-tauea . • 


258 


Jumpmg-mouse, Labrador • 


144 


Kablee-areeoo 


41 




59 


Kidh-hilla-kooay . 


147 




144 




221 


Kerneklak . 


89 


Kinwaithoos . • • 


254 


JftnwoaAoo-wayoo ajw-etep-monjwos . 2j4 


Kit-fox ...» 


98 


KoUowak • • 


. 241 


Labrador jamping-mouse 


144 


Lagomyb, sub-genus 


. 222 






Lapin • • • 


. 2T2 
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Lapland lemming . 


f 40 E 

136. 


Lupus albus 


rMi 

. G8 






„ ater 


20 


Large red foz of the plain* 


ai 






Lead beater's Sand-rat 


. 202 


Lupus nubilus 


£9 


Lemming, Back's 


. 13Q 






Lemming, Back's 


. Lib 


Lutm BrasUieusit , 


52 


Lemming, Greenland . . 


134 


Lctra Canadensis 


. 52 


Lemming, Greenland . 


. liHi 


Lutra (Enhydra) marina 


59 


Lemming, Hudson's Bay . 


132 






Lemming, Hudson's Bay 


. 120. 






„ Lapland 


136 


Lynx, banded . 


. ISA 


„ Norway . 


. 136 


>• bay 


103 


Lemming, tawny 


im 


„ Canada 


. 1111 


Lemming, taumy . . 


. 136 


Lynx, cat . , 


101 


„ ringed 




Lym fasciaius , 


. . 164 


Lemmus Hudsonius 


. 132 






Novoboracentis , 


\m 






,, torquatus , 


. 12a 


Mahmjijun . . , 


6fi 


Leopard gnrund-squirrel . 


122 


Mukkeeshew 


21 


Leopard marmot . 


. 122 


Marmot, Beechey's 


. 122 


Lepus Amf.ricanus 


212 


Marmot, common . 


147 


Lrpl's (Lagomts) princeps 


. 222 


Marmot, Douglas's . 


. 122 


Lepus olacialis 


221 


„ Franklin's 


im 


Lepus Hudsonius . 


. 212 


Marmot, hoary 


. 152 


„ timidus . , , 


221 


„ Hood's 


122 


LEPt'S VlRGINlANUS 


. 221 


Marmot, Hungarian 


. IM 


Lesser gray squirrel 


. 191 


leopard 


122 




. 217 


Marmot, Maryland . 


. 153 


LlPURA HuDSONIA 


23Q 


Marmot, Parry's . 


158 


Little-Chief hare . 


. 222 


„ Polish 


129 


Little moose, real 


254 


„ of the Alps • 


. . 122 


Lrmg-tuiled mole 


. 13 


„ American Soulik 


156 


Long-tailed red deer 


258 


. „ of the Wolga 


. . 179 


Long-tailed Star-nose 


. 13 


Marmot, prairie 


. . 154 


Loup cervier . . ■ 


Kli 


Marmot, Quebec . 


147, 153 


Loup-noir de Canada . 


2Q 


„ Say's 


174 


Loutre de Canada . 


52 ' 


j, short-tailed . 


. lid 
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Marmot, SibenaB . 


run* 

160 


Moot 9, real little 


. 251 


Marmot, tau-lett .... 


230 


■ jT 




Marmot, tawny .... 


104 


Moostooah ♦ 


. 251 


Marmot, tawny American 


164 


MouJUm a Amerique . . 


221 


Marsh campaijnol .... 


120 


Mountain badger . . 


150 


Marsh-shrew, American 


5 




. 271 


Mathen-tuck unuk . . 


2111 


„ ram 


. 221 


Martin, Ferment s ... 


52 


Mouse ... * 


i n 
Hi 


Martin, r/ine ...» 


oi 


Mouse, common 


1 Al 


WW 1 J 4 

Maryland marmot 


153 


American held- . 


L12 


Maznma srricea .... 




Hfotue, hare-tailed . • 


11*> lift 


Meadow-mouse . . 121), 


1 Ai 

121 


» jumping . 


144 


Meatlow-mouse, bank 


12Q 


meadow 


. 120, 124 


,, northern . , . 


121 


Mouse, bank-meadow 


. 12Q 


„ sharp-nosed . 


l?fl 


Mouse, No. 15, /<<>r*<f r . 


127 


,, yellow-cheeked . 


1». 


„ short-tailed 


. 124 


it Wilsons 


121 


ir • * i 


nrn 


Meesfieh tnu.trniaw 


21 


Munjtiaw 


14 


B# ILL I 

Meesteh-chaggoneesh . 


73 






Melw Labradoria 


32 


ATii* agrarian 


. 142 








2Q3 


Mbphitis Americana, Hudson-ica 


55 


„ cUillus tjuttatus . 


. 102 


Mebiones Labradorids 




Ml>S DECUMANOS 


Ml 


a/;., /. 


4fi 


empetra . . 


. 117 


Minx .... 


4H 


„ Grwnlandicus 


134 


Mini-otter • • . • . 


4S 


„ Hudsonius , 


. 132 


Missouri wttlf t 


6Q 


„ Labradorius . * 


144 


Mistonusk .... 


37 


MlJS MUSCULUB 


. 141 


If ;. 


4e 


„ LEVCOPUB 


142 




& 


„ RATTUS 


. 140 




9 


Afu* sylvaticm 


142 


„ long-tailed 


13 


„ Zibethicus . . 


. 115 


Mole-shaped Sand-rat 


201 


Musaraigne-taupe . . 


9 


„ shrew .... 


9 


AfutAr-Aeccer 


. 115 




153 






Mmiax Missourie/uu . . 


154 


Must SLA Canadensis . 


. 52 




232 


Mustela erminea . . . 


46 
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PMI 

Muttela lutreocephala 4S 
„ lutreola . . • .43 



nivalis . . . . 45 

MliSTELA IfABTBt .... 51 

Muslela Pennanti ... 52 

Mo STB LA (PuTOBICs) EKW1NZA. . 45 

t* n tison . 48 

„ „ TUXGABIS 45 

Mustela vulgaris ... 45 

Musquash 115 

„ black. 113 

„ pied .... 112 

„ white . . 112 

Musquaw 14 

My-atlthk . . 261, 221 

My-attickwuck .... 261 

My noma, genus .... 121 

My or us Drvmmondii . . 137 

Naijhtiirh 41 

NannatpachcB-neetkeethew 32 

Nannot>k ...... 3Q 

Napasskasick .... 15 

J\Te**«* . . . .57 

AVn noofc 33 

Neotoma Dbommondii . . 137 

Neotoma, Rocky-Mouatain 122 

Norak 241 

North-American dog ... 8Q 

Northern Meadow-mouse . 122 

Norway lemming . • • 13G 

OhiAoin ..... . . • LSI 

Oktecoohawgtti , 41 

Okeecaohawgeew ..... 41 

OmmeeG\alsee*. , . > 41 

Ondathra 115 

Ondatra 115 



OoloW 221 

Ootauy-unuguaie .... 14 

Oolaw ch<B-gGshecs .... 204 

Orignac 232 

Orignal ...... 232 

Oriomrf 232 

Ofay 43 

Otchark 52 

Olchitamon 191 

Otter, Canada 57 

Oiler, land 52 

Otter, sea 53 

Oursblanc .... 24, 30 

Our* gulaire .... 15 

Opm ammon 271 

» » pygargut ... 221 

„ California .... 222 

„ monlana , 268 

Ovis Montana .... 271 

Ounnyak 134 

Palmaled antelope . . . 262 

Pnngjwk ...... 241 

Parry's marmot .... 153 

Peeshoo 101 

Petsqua w-txtpey euj . . . 115 

Pekan, or Fisher .... 52 

Pekan, white . . 54 

Pennant* martin .... 52 

Petit chien 154 

Peszi 83 

Pied-foxes 83 

Pied Musquash .... 113 

„ wolf 63 

Pine martin 51 

Pine squirrel .... 12Q 

Pine squirrel, Columbia, . . . 12Q 
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Polar bear 
Polar hart 
Polish marmot 
Porcupine 
Porcupine, Canada 
Porcupine from Hudson'* Bay 
Pouched-rat, Canada 
Pouched-squirrel, four-banded 

„ „ hackee . 

Prairie dog .... 
Prairie hare 
Prairie marmot 
Prairie wolf 

Prarow . . . . 
Procvon lotor 
Prong-horned antilope 
Pseudostoma, genus 
Ptbromys Sahrinus 

„ ALPINU3 

Putorius, sub-genus 
Putoriu* vulgaris 

Quauhpecotli 
Quauhtecallotlquapachtli 
Quebec marmot 
Quebec marmot . 
Queuetonmalisia 
Quikehatch 

Quirk hatch . . . , 

Quiipiihatch 

Quisquimu 

Rabbit .... 

Raccoon 

Raccoon bear 

Rain- deer 

Ram, Mountain 



Mai 

m 

221 

m 

214 

214 

214 

203 

1S4 

131 

154 

224 

IM 
23 
32 

36 
261 
197 
123 
125 

45 

41 

170 
112 

158 
211 

41 
11 
41 

150 

211 

3fi 
238 
271 



Rat, black 140 

„ brown 141 

„ camas ..... 2DG 

Rat, field, American ... 142 

„ hare-tailed .... 134 

„ Hudson's .... 132 

musque .... H5 

Rat, pouched 203 

Rat, Rocky Mountain 132 

Raton 36 

Real little-moose .... 254 

Red barking-squirrel . \SlL 

Red-deer 251 

„ common .... 25B 

„ long- tailed . 258 

Redfox 31 

„ tquirrel 182 

Rein-deer ... 238 

Rein-deer 25Q 

Rekaleek 221 

Renard argenti .... M 

Renard barre ..... 93 

Renard d* Virginie ... iil 

Renard noir . 94 

„ tricolor .... iS 

Ringed lemming .... 136 

Rocky Mountain flying-squirrel 125 

„ „ goat . • 268 

Rocky Mountain ground-squirrel 124 

Rocky Mountain Neotoma . 132 

„ „ sheep ... 221 

Rocky Mountain sheep 2tiS 

Roebuck 258 

Rupicapra Americana 268 



Saccomyt, genus 



137 



2Q 
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Sand-rat, 2<I7 

Columbia . 2<Xi 

„ Leadbcater's . 2JJ^ 

„ Mole-shaped . 201 

Sarieovienne ... 57 

Saritjovwu fig 

Sass ... LI 

Say's bat 3 

Say's marmot 174 
Scacah ...... 82 

Scalope de Canada ... 2 

Scai.ops Canadensis Q 

Sciuropterus, genus lil'j 

Sour us Hudsonius 187 

n » far. g HK) 

Sciurus Hudsonius .... 1<)3 

Sciurus lateralis .... 174 

„ LysUri . 181 

Sciurus xioer .... 191 

Sciunu quadrivUtatus l£l 
„ Sabrinus .... 

„ striata* .... Ifil 

„ tridecim linealu* 177 

Sciurus (Tamias) Ltsteri lgl 

„ „ QUADRIVITTATUS 1S4 

Sea-bear 3D 

Sea-beaver ..... £!) 

Sea-otter 52 

5e«caurA- 55 

Seegoos ...... 4& 

Seek-seek 158 

Severn-river flying-squirrel 193 

SeweUel 212 

Shwvoothew . .... 40 

Shackwceshew .... 48 

Sharp- nosed Meadow-mouse . 126 



rtoi 

Sheep, Rocky Mountain . 221 
SA«j>, /focfy Mountain . , 2M 
Nhon 9 QQ 



Short-tailed marmot . 
Short-tailed mouse 
Shrew-mole 

Shrew-mouse, Forster's . 



n small Q 

Siberian marmot . i^p 
Siffleur ... .37,111 

Silver-fox 94 

Skunk, Hudson's Bay 55 
Skunk weasel .55 

Skwey-kwey .... 150 

Small brown squirrel . ]pu 

„ burrowing fox . .. £15 

„ deer of the Pacific . 258 

„ jrray squirrel 1 74 

Small shrew-mouse Q_ 

Small wolves .... 73 

Sondareinta ..... 232 

.Wy Joy 

Sooty fox ...... g9 

i'or« aquaticus .... 9 

SoREX FORSTKRI fi 

„ PALU8TR19 .... 5 

PARVUS fi 

So rex talptrformis .... 9 

Souffleur 150 

Souslik 179 

„ American .... 162 

Spermophile rage" .... 177 

Sprrmophilus, sub-genus . 151 

Spermophilus gultaius 1G2 

Spotted beaver ..... 114 

Spotted ground squirrel . 177 
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MM 

Squenoton 2*il 

Squinoton ..... 2£Ll 

Squirrel, barking 1 ">4 , 1 SST 

Squirrel, black . ... 121 

Squirrel, burrowing . 151, 154 

„ common . . 1^7 

„ /fyim, ... 125 

„ four-handed 1M1 

„ four-lined ... Li! 

„ ground 174, ifii 

Squirrel, ground .... 158 

Squirrel, Hudson's Bag 1S2 

„ /user grag .... 121 

„ pine .... iiW 

„ mi . . 102 

„ Setern river liili 

„ small brown 12Q 

small gray ... Ill 

Stoj. • • . . 251 

SfaM# ... 232 

Star-nose, long-toiled ... 13 

„ thick-toiled 285 

Stoat 45 

Stoat weasel 4fi 

Stone fox ..... M 

Striped dormouse .... 181 

„ ground squirrel . 177 

Subulate bat 3 

Sum* 1^1 

Suzet l^Q 

Swiyi /oz 

Tail-less marmot .... 230 

Talpa longicaudata ... 13 

Tamias, sub-genus • 181 



run 

Tamjteh ..... 211 

Tarbogan 112 

Tawny American marmot . ISA 

Tawny marmot .... l£i. 

Tawny lemming .... 128 

Tuwng lemming .... 13& 

Taxus Labradoricus .... 32 

Techallotl . • ... 122 

Temamacame 2fil 

Terienniak ..... 83 
Terree-anee-arioo 

Terreeya ^ 

Teuthlat-macame .... 2S1 

Thathiag ..... 158 

7Mn«/ 8Q 

Thirk-wood badger ... 112 

Tiger cat HH 

Tlalrogotl 41 

Tooktoo .... 238. 241 

Tree-innttuck-kannortoot . . 02 

Tschernoburi 21 

Tsinantontonque .... 23 

Tsoutagi ...... 1Q5 

TuWo 238,211 

Urson 211 

U 8 SI'S Americanus .... 11 

Ursus arctos 11 

Ursus arctos ? Americanus . 21 

Ursus candescens .... 21 

„ cinereus . . 21 

Ursus ferox .... 24. 

Ursus horribiUs .... 24 

„ Freli Hudsonis 11 

„ Labradoricus .... 32 
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('mix tutor .... Jlli 
,, ItlXCUH ..... Ji 

„ mariiiu.1 .... 30. 

l : RSLS MVRITIMVS 3U 

('nun nitjcr Europteus 14 

I'arictjated hear . .21 
I'aryitiy hare . . 221, 221 

VesPERTILIO PRl'i.NiiSL'S 1 
Sl'Bl'J.ATl'H . ii 

f 'injiitian fur ■ . . IMj 

/nun ...... AS 

f'ixon-weatel .... 48 

V'i i.pi;*, hiih-gvnns ... 83 

Vulpe.* vuhjuris .... 97 

fVarhuxk LLi 

Wapiti ... . 251 

Wappfnkeeshew makkeexhtw . . 83 

W«.*<w*rw* . ?.") 1 

fi'uikcH*'' . . 2n2 

WWii* . 115 

Hb//* . . QQ 

H'tiwuxkrrxh . . 251 

fVawaskeeshew . 251 

Waicbeechint .... 51 

H r uw]>vestaii . — 51 
IVawpoo* .... 
Wawpusk .... 
Weasel, common .... 15 

ft'eenwk .... . 1 4? 

W . ... 52 
W-'rn-ajri-i** .... . 251 
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